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PREFACE 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Science  Division  of  The 
Corporation,  a  three-day  conference  on  •^Methods  for  Studying 
the  Psychological  Effects  of  Unconventional  Ifeapons”  was  held 
at  Satnta  Monica  headquarters  on  January  26-28,  1949. 

The  conference  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  psychological/ 
strategical  Implications  of; 

1  •  Atomic  Weapons 

2.  Radiological  Weapons 

3.  Satellite  Rocket  Vehicles 

4.  F^onomic  Weapons 

This  report  is  in  two  parts; 

Part  I:  Summary  Report 
Part  II !  Report  of  Proceedings 

Tne  participants  included  consultants  to  The  RAM)  Corpoi'ation 
and  RAI®  staff  members  repz^senting  the  fields  of  social  science, 
economics,  physics,  engineering  and  mathematics.  Tlie  meetings 
were  unclassified. 
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Part  One 


SUMMARY  PcEPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


A  basic  framework  for  the  conference  discussions  was  provided  by  several 
introductory  statements: 

Hans  Speier,  Chief  of  RAND»s  Social  Science  Division,  defined  ’’Unconven¬ 
tional”  weapons  and  outlined  how  unconventional  weapons  can  be  utilized 
as  instruments  of  national  policy  in  peace-time  as  well  as  in  a  shooting 
war.  He  pointed  out  how  all  weapons  at  one  time  are  "secret  weapons"  and 
pass  through  this  stage  and  the  unconventional  stage  before  coming  into 
general  use.  The  optimum  strategical  use  of  v'eapons,  he  pointed  out,  vroiJLd 
minimize  the  effective  resistance  of  a  potential  or  actual  enemy  without 
maxmimizing  destruction  of  life  and  property.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  a  totalitarian  country  may  be  able  to  put  up  effective  resistance  even 
if  "the  will  to  resist"  of  its  popiolation  is  imapired.  The  conference  was 
asked,  therefore,  to  consider  the  uses  of  certain  weapons  to  weaken  the 
capacity  as  well  as  the  will  to  resist.  This  necessitates  "target"  break¬ 
downs  with  rfegard  to  specific  political  and  social  structures  of  nations. 
The  will  to  resist  of  political  leaders,  militaiy-  leaders,  mass  and  sub¬ 
population  groups  should  be  considered  separately  for  the  various  weapon 
consequences, 

Herbert  Goldhamer,  social  psychologist  at  RAI®,  outlined  the  major  con¬ 
siderations  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  discussions  of  psychological  effects. 
These  include  a  number  of  variable  factors  in  time,  space  and  population 
class.  It  was  pointed  out  that  optimum  strategies  for  utilizing  weapons 
would  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  these  factors  and  controlling  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  effects  intended.  In  the  temporal  dimen¬ 
sion,  one  may  distinguish  the  following  variables:  long-range  against 
short-range  effects;  reversible  against  irreversible  effects;  high  against 
low  adaptability  to  effects;  latent  against  immediate  effects.  In  the 
spatial  dimension,  there  are  effects  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  area 
and  effects  whose  diffusion  cannot  be  controlled  (the  latter  include 
"boomerang"  effects  upon  the  home  population).  In  the  social  dimension, 
studies  can  account  for  differential  effects  upon:  leaders  and  mass 
populations,  urban  and  mral,  military  and  civilian,  age  and  sex  groups, 

Another  el«nent  of  the  controllability  of  psychological  effects  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  impact  (this  is  important  for  any  follov;-up  action),  as 
well  as  the  role  of  ccanmunications  made  about  unconventional  weapons  and 
the  credibility  of  such  communications.  The  attacker  should  know  what 
impacts  were  registered  and  how  the  effects  were  understood  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  those  exposed  to  attack. 

Before  discussing  particular  unconventional  weapons,  the  participants 
asked  for  a  presentation  of  a  speculative  "model"  of  future  trends  in 
world  politics  within  a  context  of  basic  United  States  goals  and  values. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  model  was  to  help  map  out  the  problems  of  weapon 
use;  it  was  not  meant  as  a  "prediction"  of  probable  developments. 
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Harold  D.  Laaswell  of  the  Yale  Law  School  presented  a  set  of  goals  and 
values  for  long-range  United  States  policy  pointing  to  eventual  peace  in 
a  free  world  comnunity,  where  poh'er,  wealth,  income,  knowledge,  respect, 
morality  aiKi  well-being  are  shared  by  citizens  of  the  world  and  not  monopo¬ 
lized  by  any  ruling  group.  The  difficulties  of  achieving  such  a  free  world 
community  in  view  of  the  current  bipolarity  of  power  between  I5aat  and  West 
were  discussed.  A  posible,  though  not  necessarily  probable,  trend  of  de¬ 
velopments  was  outlined: 

1.  The  present  to  approximately  1952,  during  which  the  -U.S.  gradually 
loses  weapons  superiority. 

2.  1952-1962:  Russia  has  weapon  parity,  and  the  ”cold  war"  continues 
with  increased  tension  and  a  heightened  expectation  of  violent 
conflict. 

3.  From  1^62  on;  a  gradual  resumption  of  international  cooperation. 

The  danger  of  world  catastrophe  in  the  second  period  was  emphasized.  Even 
in  the  absence  of  war,  the  consolidation  of  garrison-police  states  threaten¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  basic  American  values,  was  assumed  as  a  possible 
dominant  trend. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  discussions  of  specific  weapon  use  would  take  into 
account  both  ”cold  war”  and  violent  war  situations,  with  respect  to  effects 
on  ourselves  and  on  the  enemy. 


STRATEGIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 


Destructive  Potential; 

Louis  N.  Ridenour,  physicist  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  College,  University  of 
Illinois,  opened  the  discussion  of  atomic  weapons  with  a  statement  on  their 
destructive  potential,  pointing  out  that  the  question  of  use  is  identical 
with  the  question  of  the  purpose  of  a  strategic  air  force;  today  it  is 
possible  to  match  in  two  days  the  destruction  inflicted  on  Japan  by  the 
entire  Twentieth  Air  Force,  However,  in  tsnns  of  casualties,  the  number 
killed  by  A-bosnbs  wovild  be  IP  times  as  many,  and  the  number  wounded  15  times 
the  nuanber  of  casualties.  The  compressing  of  huge  destruction  magnitudes 
into  this  brief  time  interval  drastically  modifies  traditional  concepts  of 
defense:  even  the  most  elaborate  defense  system  requires  an  interval  of 
time,  after  vrar  begins,  to  become  geared-up  to  effective  levels  of  performance. 

Objectives: 

Three  major  possibilities  were  considered  in  relation  to  the  use  and  threat- 
to-use  atomic  bombs: 

1,  Annihilation  of  the  enemy, 

2,  Unconditional  surrender. 

3,  Imposing  an  acceptance  of  terms  on  the  Soviet  Union  short  of  (l) 
or  (2)  which  would  weaken  its  future  threats  to  United  States 
security,  and  start  a  process  of  internal  readjustment  within  the 
Soviet  Union  towards  world  cooperation, 

Bernard  Brodie  of  the  lale  Institute  of  Intenmllonal  Studies  presented 
four  assumptions  under  which  the  above  objectives  could  be  considered: 

(a)  United  States  monopoly  possession  of  a  small  number  of 
A-bombs. 

(b)  United  States  monopoly  possession  of  a  sufficiently  large 
nianber  of  bombs  to  achieve  the  magnitude  of  destruction 
mentioned  above, 

(c)  United  States  and  Soviet  possession  of  A-bombs,  but  vlth  a 
marked  United  States  superiority. 

(d)  Approximate  parity  between  Soviet  and  United  States  possevssion 
of  A-bombs. 

The  discussion  centered  about  conditions  (a)  and  (b)  in  relation  to  the 
various  objectives  of  annihilation,  unconditjjonal  surrender,  and  acceptance 
of  terns. 
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1,  Annihilation;  The  outstanding  objection  to  all-out  use  of  atomic 
bombing  is  the  self-defeating  result  of  such  an  action.  The  moral  and 
economic  cost  would  be  enormous  and  might  lead  to  most  severe  cleavages 
among  the  American  population,  de3tro3dng  the  very  values  we  intend  to 
preserve.  Only  in  the  fullest  necessity  of  self-presein?ation  can  a 
decision  be  foreseen  in  favor  of  such  an  obliterating  strategy, 

2.  Surrender  Short  of  War;  The  possibility  of  Inducing  a  change  in  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Politbviro  by  threatening  the  use  (rather  than  using) 

A-bomb  warfare  was  discussed  in  some  detail.  This  discussion  drew 
upon  preliminary  RAND  research  on  the  basic  foundations  of  Politburo 
strategy; 

(1)  On  the  one  hand  the  Politburo  is  extremely  stubborn  and  will  not 
yield  unless  absolutely  forcedj 

(2)  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  Politburo  is  potentially  yielding,  it 
is  ready  to  retreat  ~  provided  it  is  convinced  that  a  retreat  is 
indispensable  for  preservation  of  its  povrer  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  its  long-range  goals. 

Although  the  evidence  is  not  as  yet  fully  established,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Politburo  can  be  induced  to  make  substantial  retreats  from  its  present 
position,  territorially  and  otherwise,  if  it  can  be  convinced 

(a)  of  the  overwhelming  destructive  potential  at  United  States 
disposal}  and 

(b)  of  our  intention  to  use  it  tinless  they  agree  to  our  terms. 

The  conference  considered  a  number  of  suggestions  for  convincing  the  Politburo 
of  the  significance  of  United  States  atomic  weapon  strength.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  so  far  the  United  States  government  has  been  reluctant  to  avail 
itself  of  the  full  threat  value  of  the  A-bomb  as  a  means  of  inducing  Soviet 
compliance  short  of  war.  Among  the  reasons  cited  for  this  reluctance  were; 

(a)  The  hypothesis  about  Politburo  behavior,  mentioned  above, 
may  not  be  viewed  as  valid.  The  Politburo  may  already  be 
fully  awaro  of  the  A-bomb  threat.  It  may  be  placing  hope 
in  its  own  powers  of  offense  against  us, 

(b)  Fear  that  v/e  may  have  to  make  good  on  our  threat, 

(c)  Lack  of  conviction  concerning  the  decisiveness  of  the  A-bcHsh 
as  reflected  by  public  statements  of  military  spokesmen  and 
further  manifested  by  heavy  appropriations  for  conventional 
weapons • 

(d)  The  United  States  Constitution,  which  delegates  v;ar-making 
power  to  Congress,  and  our  policy  of  not  going  to  war  unLl.es s 
attacked. 

(e)  Lack  of  national  consensus  on  the  above  points  with  fear 
that  the  American  public  would  vehemently  object  to  such  a 
’’tough”  policy  bringing  us  so  close  to  war. 


(f )  Placing  hope  in  the  expectation  that  other  "less  risky"  means 
may  accomplish  a  Russian  withdrawal  —  through  pressure  by 
the  Russian  masses  against  their  leaders,  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  Politburo,  the  spread  of  "Tito-ism,”  etc. 

Specific  studies  were  suggested  to  test  the  validity  of  these  claims  and 
counter-claims,  with  a  general  consensus  supporting  the  view  that  ways  and 
means  could  in  all  probability  be  devised  to  induce  Soviet  retreats  short  of 
war,  without  Jeopardizing  American  values  or  generating  excessive  fears  of 
war,  by  utilizing  the  threat-values  of  unconventional  weapons. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  possible  unfavorable  effects  of  threat-making  on 
goverrmient  leaders  who  execute  such  policies.  For  example,  when  a  leader 
takes  on  or  shares  the  responsibility  of  threatening  another  nation  with 
enormous  destxnction,  his  subsequent  actions  might  become  unduly  provocative 
or  uncompromising  because  of  an  exaggerated  sense  of  personal  poxv^er  which 
has  developed  as  a  psychological  reaction  to  the  unusual  political  role  he 
is  playing.  It  x^as  suggested  that  special  studies  of  the  psychologj*^  of 
threat-making,  from  the  standpoint  of  effects  on  the  threat-maker,  might 
provide  useful  information  on  ways  and  means  of  minimizing  personal  reactions 
which  interfere  x;ith  the  skillful  political  handling  of  threats. 

In  addition  to  convincing  the  Politburo,  mention  was  made  of  various  possi¬ 
bilities  for  inducing  Russian  compliance  by  subversive  activities  against 
the  Politburo  through  ^'iprixite"  and  *'black***«peratlorls  j  by  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Politburoj  and  by  further  strengthening 
the  position  of  irwbetween  nations.  It  was  felt  that  many  such  opportunities 
coxald  be  utilized  if  part  of  the  present  military  appropriations  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  such  purposes  and  devuted  to  imaginative  planning  and  operations. 

3»  Limited  War; 

In  line  with  the  basic  hypothesis  about  the  Politburo^s  readiness  to  make 
concessions  if  convinced  of  imminent  loss  of  poxver,  it  w&a  pointed  out  that 
the  Politburo  further  believes; 

;  (a)  It  cannot  ^really’  influence  what  we  do:  capitalism  vdll 

» inevitably »  lead  to  war; 

(b)  The  only  way  to  Influence  the  United  States,  if  at  all,  is 
by  extreme  rudeness  and  aggressiveness; 

(c)  Circxmastances  may  arise  >rtien  the  "objective  sitxiatlon” 
becomes  extremely  dangerous  for  its  continuation  in  power 

—  e.g..  United  States  readiness  to  use  its  excessive  superi¬ 
ority  of  A-bombs. 

Therefore,  at  any  point  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  may  be  willing  to  come 
to  terms  upon  recognizing  point  (c).  A  limited  use  of  A-bombs  may  be  suffici¬ 
ent  to  achieve  that  recognition.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  an 
initial  heavy  attack,  followed  by  an  offer  of  terms,  vroxild  probably  get 
greater  compliance  than  a  light  series  of  token  raids  spread  out  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  The  Soxriet  government,  if  confronted  with  uncondi¬ 
tional  sxirrender  terms  (total  loss  of  power)  would  be  likely  to  resist  even 
more  strongly  and  totally  than  the  Nazis;  but  unlike  the  Nazis,  would  consider 


peace  terns  short  of  total  surrender  at  any  point  when  convinced  of  the 
probability  of  total  defeat. 

The  possibility  of  a  weakened  ‘h^Ul  to  resist"  on  the  part  of  the  masses  was 
discussed.  It  v;as  recognized  that  physical  destruction  may  increase  the 
will  to  resist; %nd  that  even  with  a  weakened  will  to  resist,  actual  reist- 
ance  may  still  be  high.  Research  is  need  to  determine,  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  optimum  point  where  actual  and  threatened  losses  may  maximize  hostility 
of  the  masses  against  their  rulers.  This  point,  again,  might  possibly  be 
reached  after  a  short  concentrated  attack,  rather  than  after  a  more  prolonged 
series  of  attacks. 

The  necessity  was  pointed  out  for  the  United  States  to  be  clear  on  its 
"peace  terms,"  and  from  the  beginning,  to  exploit  the  psychological  Impli¬ 
cations  of  early  announcement  of  our  war  aims  and  terms  to  the  enemy.  The 
task  would  be  to  focus  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  hostilities 
on  the  enemy’s  leaders. 

It  was  appreciated  that  once  the  United  States  goes  to  war,  it  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  engage  in  a  limited  war,  Tne  fear  of  Soviet  count er-v/eapons  (possi¬ 
bly  A-bombs  and  bacteriological  warfare)  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  us  into 
a  full-scale  annihilative  offensive,  especially  if  war  broke  out  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviets  first  attacking  us.  However,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  ’limit’  a  war  might  be  enlianced  because  America  will  feel  increased  moral 
strength  by  first  giving  the  Russians  an  opportunity  to  evacuate  their  cities 
and  coming  to  terms  before  wholesale  destruction  is  inflicted. 

Targets  for  A-Bcanbst 

An  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  A-bombing  Russian 
indust rial/rail it ary  installations  and  the  bombing  of  population  centers. 

Tl-iis  is  an  especially  important  problem  if  the  supply  of  A-b<xnbs  is  small. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  data  on  past  experiences  with  conventional  bcanbing 
may  not  be  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  A-bomb  against  Russia.  The  two 
target  systems  require  detailed  investigation  in  terms  of  probable  economic 
as  well  as  psychological  consequences. 

A  significant  argument  in  favor  of  choosing  industrial  targets  ifas  advanced: 
The  Soviet  rulers  are  very  sensitive  to  the  destruction  of  Industrial  facili¬ 
ties  and  much  less  concerned  with  the  loss  of  human  lives  (cf.,  the  mass 
purges,  deportations,  and  expendability  of  military  personnel).  Only  If  our 
objective  were  total  surrender  might  we  choose  population  centers  as  stra¬ 
tegic  targets  ^^ithout  further  deliberation. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  vrhatever  the  target  system,  the  attack  should  be 
accompanied  by  explanations,  directed  to  Soviet  leaders  and  masses,  of  why 
the  targets  had  been  chosen.  We  cannot  assume  that  anything  we  do  will  have 
the  desired  psychological  effects  unless  we  interpret  our  actions  to  the 
Russians  and  convey  to  them  a  picture  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
further  resistance.  Our  "interpretation"  has  to  take  into  account  the  number 
of  bombs  at  our  disposal  and  our  ability  to  deliver  them  on  target  accoixilng 
to  calculations  about  effects  with  regaixi  to  spacing  in  time  and  sequence. 


V 


studying  the  Psychological  Effects  of  Atomic  Weapons; 

A  review  of  Japanese  responses  to  actual  atomic  bombing  was  presented  by- 
Irving  L.  Janis,  psychologist  at  the  Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations.  This 
review  was  based  upon  a  special  study  sponsored  by  The  RAND  Corporation  at 
Yale  University,  reports  of  which  will  soon  be  distributed.  The  participants 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  study  advance  copies  of  these  reports  V(hich 
summarize  existing  scientific  knowledge  about  the  psychological  impacts  of 
conventional  as  well  as  atomic  bombing. 

Dr.  Janis  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to  its  impact  upon  populations,  the 
A-bomb  is  really  "many  weapons."  To  study  the  psychological  effects  of  atomic 
bombing  it  is  advisable  to  investigate  reactions  to  each  of  the  "components." 
The  components  mentioned  were; 

1.  Sudden  annihilation;  The  A-bomb  as  an  absolute  lethal  weapon  in 
an  area  having  a  diameter  of  approximately  one  mile. 

2.  Peripheral  casualties; 

(a)  Horrifying  bur-n  injuries. 

(b)  Concussion  and  splinter  wounds  —  "small  missile"  effects. 

(c)  Radiation  sickness,  lingering  death,  possible  sterility  and 
gene-mutation  consequences,  and  prolonged  fears  from  not 
knov.'lng  v;hether  one  will  develop  symptoms  of  radiation, 
sickness. 

3.  Bereavement ;  psychological  effects  from  loss  of  relatives  and 
friends. 

km  Physical  destruction  from  fii^  and  blast;  psychological  conse¬ 
quences  of.  the  obliteration  of  homes  and  familiar  landmarks. 

5.  Disease;  Heightened  possibility  of  epidemics  as  a  result  of  the 
disruption  of  sanitation  facilities. 

6.  Area  denial;  The  consequences  of  evacuation  necessitated  by 
radiological  contamination  (see  belov;). 

The  central  problem  in  estimating  psychological  effects  is  to  establish  which 
sectors  of  a  population  (by  age,  sex,  occupation,  education  level,  etc.)  re¬ 
act  in  what  way  to  each  type  of  attmdc  Impact  or  threatened  impact.  If  the 
"sudden  death"  characteristic  of  the  A-bomb  is  emphasized  in  publicized 
statements  about  the  A-bomb  threat,  certain  population  groups  might  lose  all 
anxiety  about  the  bomb,  and  lapse  into  a  state  of  apathy  or  fatalism.  Utiphasis 
on  burns  and  lacerations  might  remind  scmie  populations  that  either  they  or 
others  were  able  to  survive  such  "conventional"  disasters  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  the  many  alternatives,  the  "symmetrical"  nature  of  the  problem 
was  stressed.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  impact  on  American  attitudes  and 
values  of  our  threats  and/or  use  of  atomic  weapons  as  well  as  the  defensive 
implications  of  atomic  warfare  waged  against  us. 
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Possible  psycholbgioal  effects  of  threats  to  use  A-bombs  were  discussed  with 
respect  to  short-range  aud  longer-range  disruptive  responses.  The  advantages 
of  inducing  unauthorized  versus  authorized  evacuations  were  considered.  The 
extent  of  our  ciirrent  scientific  knowledge  on  these  problems  was  generally 
viewed  as  seriously'^  inadequate  and  a  number  of  research  topics  were  proposed, 
A  summary  of  research  recommendations  is  presented  in  the  concluding  section 
of  this  Summaiy  Report, 


RADIOLOGICAL  V.'SAPONS:  AREA  DENIAL 


Dr,  Ridenour  prefaced  the  discussion  of  EV7  with  a  description  of  the 
physical  p.roperties  of  radioactive  substances  and  estimates  of  production. 
capaSilities,  This  infoimation,  from  unclassified  sources,  indicated  the 
miniinal  danger  of  alpha  and  beta  raysj  the  potency  of  gamma  rays;  the 
limits  of  physiological  tolerance  to  gamma  radiation;  and  the  physiological 
consequences  of  prolonged  expostire. 

Hie  weapon  characteristics  of  radioactive  substances  were  discussed  and  the 
following  key  points  were  mentioned  t 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  area  denial  (rather  than  for  producing  lethal 
effects),  the  best  procedure  would  be  to  distribute  radioactive 
particles  evenly  over  an  area.  The  particles  should  be  of 
sufficiently  small  size  so  that  they  cannot  be  readily  located 
for  removal  and  yet  no  small  enough  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
wind  or  washed  away  by  rainfaQJL  —  such  as  would  be  the  case 

!  with  aerosols . 

2.  About  50g  of  radioactive  atoms,  ndxed  with  inert  materials, 
having  a  half-life  of  one  month,  could  deny  an  area  of  a  square 
mile  if  evenly  distributed.  (Occupants  of  the  area  woxxld  receive 
a  lethal  dose  in  two  to  three  weeks.  Each  subsequent  two  or  three 
week  period  would  be  less  dangerous;  and  after  five  or  six  months 
the  area  would  be  altogether  safe.) 

3.  To  transport  this  load  by  airplane  involves  special  difficulties, 
since  the  ci*ew  might  get  a  lethal  dose.  The  use  of  shielding, 
towed  gliders,  and  drones  were  among  the  possibilities  mentioned. 

4.  The  utility  of  RW  in  contrast  to  A-bomblng  presents  the  follovdng 
considerations: 

(a)  People  could  evacuate  the  area  in  sirfficient  time  to  avoid 
serious  physiological  consequences. 

f 

(b)  Bcanbing  would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  machinery  and 
production  facilities  in  an  area  unless  directly  hit;  W 
would  render  ar^  factory  unusable  for  a  given  period  even 
though  the  structure  and  facilities  are  left  intact. 

(c)  The  radioactive  material  for  RliJ  use  cannot  be  effectively 
stockpiled.  The  amount  available  at  any  one  time  will 
primarily  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  installed  reactor 
capacity. 

5*  The  area  denial  target  must  be  carefully  chosen  because  of  the 
costliness  of  the  operation  and  the  difficulty  of  dissemination. 


6.  The  effects  are  controllable  since  it  is  possible  to  select  the 
half-life  of  the  material  used  —  thus  permitting  the  denial  of 
an  area  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  months  depending  on  the  objective 
pursued. 

7.  Counter-measures  against  radioactive  contamination  are  very 
difficult.  The  shielding  of  buildings  and  the  decontamination 
of  areas  is  an  exceedingly  costly  and  disruptive  operation  for 
the  target  population  to  undertake.  Decontamination  is  made 
particularly  difficult  if  the  radioactive  substance  is  evenly 
distributed. 

VJith  regard  to  psychological/strategic  factors  in  the  use  of  RVJ,  discussion 
centered  around  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  disruption  of  normal  activity  in  an  area  could  be  effected 
even  if  the  radioactive  material  is  not  even^-^  distribiited,  since 
the  usual  mobility  of  urban  life  woiild  be  severely  curtailed 
between  ”hot”  and  safe  parts  of  a  city, 

2.  The  non-visible  characteristic  of  H'/  poses  several  possibilities 
for  radiological  warfare,  psychologically  vraiged, 

(a)  If  the  primary  objective  is  to  force  an  evacuation  fi-om  an 
area  and  deny  its  use  to  the  enemy,  it  is  important  that  the 
enemy  be  made  aware  of  the  presence  and  danger  of  radioactive 
substances  so  as  to  induce  him  to  give  the  necessary  evacu¬ 
ation  orders, 

(b)  If  the  objective  is  to  create  fear,  confusion  and  panic  among 
the  civilian  population,  it  would  be  best  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  presence  of  radioactive  substances  until 
severe  symptoms  of  exposure  begin  to  appear.  If  people  are 
not  educated  to  the  danger  of  prolonged  exposure  to  radiation 
there  will  not  be  any  psychological  consequences  until  they 
are  convinced  by  the  appearance  of  radiological  illnesses. 

(o)  If  the  enemy  government,  for  example,  denies  or  minimizes 

the  dangers  of  and  fails  to  order  the  necessary  evacuation 
of  the  area,  and  if  this  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  , 
radiological  illnesses  and  some  deaths,  this  might  provide  a. 
base  for  fomenting  political  opposition  to  the  government, 

3*  Depending  therefore  on  the  strategic  and  tactical  objectives,  it 
is  possible  to  deirelop  plans  for  disseminating  infomation  about 
the  consequences  of  radiological  weapons.  If  our  objective  is  to 
save  lives  and  to  induce  evacuation,  vre  could,  for  example,  trans¬ 
mit  to  enemy  scientists  and  authorities  detailed  scientific  in¬ 
formation  about  Erf  effects.  We  could  offer  to  supply  them  with 
detection  equipment  (Geiger  counters,  photographic  badges,  etc,); 
we  could  develop  appropriate  propaganda  strategies  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  take  appropriate  safety  meastires. 


A  SATELLITE  ROCKET  VEHICLE  AS  AN  UMCOKVEIITIONAL  INSTRUMENTALITY 


James  E.  Lipp,  Chief  of  RAND' s  Missiles  Division,  presented  within  the 
limits  of  security  restrictions  a  general  outline  of  possible  character~ 
istics  of  an  earth- circling  satellite  rocket  vehicle.  The  production  and 
launching  of  a  satellite  vehicle  is  scientifically  feasible.  Such  a 
satellite  might  have  the  following  characteristics. 

1«  It  would  carry  a  small  payload. 

2.  Its  capacity  for  destruction  would  be  insignificant  compared  to 
other  weapons  now  available. 

3.  Its  orbit  could  be  chosen. to  pass  over  any  zone  of  the  earth 
within  a  selected  distance  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

A*  It  could  not  be  brought  dovm  by  present  weapons  or  devices. 

5.  It  could  be  made  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  certain  times  or 
coxxld  be  made  non-visible,  depending  upon  the  surface 
reflectivity. 

6.  Radio  signals  or  voice  messages  could  be  transirAtted  from  the 
vehicle  to  listeners  equipped  with  proper  receivers. 

7.  It  could  be  equipped  -with  photographic  and  television  facilities. 

.  If  certain  engineering  advances  are  made,  images  of  areas  as 

small  as  the  size  of  a  city  block  could  be  recorded  and  trans¬ 
mitted  back  to  receiving  stations  on  earth. 

8.  Its  dfevelopment  in-being  would  be  a  costly  undertaking. 

Possible  Uses  of  a  Satellite  Vehicle; 

The  conference  explored  a  vast  range  of  uses  conceivable  for  a  satellite 
with  the  physical  properties  described  above. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  technological  or  destructive  uses  of  such  a  vehicle, 
as  well  as  its  utility  for  purposes  of  conventional  ps2.?^chological  warfare, 
are  probably  limited  and  relatively  insignificant  compared  to  other  weapons 
and  devices  now  available , 

The  conference  concluded  that  the  paramount  utility  of  a  satellite  probably 
resides  in  its  potentialities  as  an  instrument  for  the  acMevement  of 
political/paychological  goals  if  the  reconnaissance  capacities  of  the 
vehicle  are  exploited  in  a  comprehensive,  imaginative  strategy  designed  to 
register  maximum  inpact  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  (For  details, 
see  below.) 


The  follovdng  specific  possibilities  were  discussed: 


1.  As  a  Spectacle:  The  appearance  of  a  satellite  which  would  be 
visible  to  either  the  naked  eye  or  telescopes  might  create  initial 
mystery,  consternation,  fear  or  panic.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  impact  would  be  of  major  significance  or  lasting  duration. 

2.  As  a  Demonstration  of  United  States  Technological  Superiority;  A 
satellite  would  have  definite,  but  limited,  value  as  an  instrument 
intended  to  impress  others  with  the  magnitude  of  United  States 
technological  achievement.  Its  utility  in  this  connection  ^rould 
represent  only  a  substitute  technique;  other  weapons  and  devices 
might  register  greater  Impact.  The  appearance  of  a  satellite  would 
only  confirm  existing  Soviet  assumptions  concerning  the  advanced 
state  of  long-range  missile  development  in  the  United  States. 

3.  As  a  Device  for  Communlcatlont  Radio  signals  or  voice  messages 
from  a  satellite  would  probably  have  initial  arresting  and  mystify¬ 
ing  effect;  but  such  effects  would  soon  wear  off  and  be  adjusted 

to  psychologically.  Signals  or  messages  frcmi  a  satellite  could 
be  used  as  ’’attention-getters,”  but  other  oconnunication  techniques 
now  available  would  probably  prove  more  effective  for  disseminating 
propaganda.  Other  communication  uses,  such  as  the  relayi.ng  of 
military  messages,  were  briefly  noted, 

4*  As  a  Reconnaissance  Instrument  ( Photogi-aphy  and  Television);  This 
would  be  of  major  Importance  to  military  intelligence  (assuming 
that  photographs  of  sufficiently  precise  resolution  are  obtainable). 
The  possibilities  of  deception  by  the  Soviet  Union,  intended  to 
"fool”  the  satellite,  would  be  vastly  decreased  if  recorded  observa¬ 
tions  were  completed  from  a  non-vlsible  satellite  before  successive 
and  visible  satellites  were  launched  or  disclosed. 

5,  As  an  Instrmnent  of  Political  Strategy;  Hypotheses  advanced  about 
the  natiire  of  the  Soviet  regime  led  the  conference  to  conclude  that 
major  intelligence  secrets  obtained  through  a  visible  or  non-visible 
satellite,  and  then  disclosed  to  the  Soviet  government,  may  pro¬ 
duce  results  of  a  magnitude  eclipsing  all  other  possible  uses  of 
the  vehicle.  It  may  be  possible  to  so  impress  Soviet  officials 
about  oxir  ability  to  obtain  information  which  they  regard  as  secret 
and  unobtainable  as  to  modify  their  behavior  far  more  significantly 
than  can  be  done  through  any  other  known  "weapon”  or  instrument, 

A  Satellite  Vehicle  as  an  Instrument  of  Political  Strategy; 

1.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United  States,  secrecy  is  not 
simply  a  category  of  military  classification.  Secrecy  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  political  power  amd  survival  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  Secrecy  is  guarded  at  any  cost,  enforced  at  auy  cost, 
perpetuated  at  any  cost,* 


*A  systematic  analysis  of  the  rules  of  Soviet  political  behavior  is  now  being 
spons.ored  by  The  RAfU)  Corporation,  The  underlying  principles  of  Soviet  stra¬ 
tegy  vdJLl  be  presented  in  a  comprehensive  report  vdthin  a  year,  (See  Staff 
Report,  RA-I5095,  The  RAND  Corporation,  June  1,  1948.) 


2.  Secrecy  is  regarded  by  Soviet  leaders  as  constantly  endangered  by 
espionage,  conspiracy  and  double-agent ry.  The  histoiy,  practices 
and  internal  requirements  of  Conanunism  itself  have  created  a  con¬ 
spiratorial  climate  which  pervades  all  Soviet  life:  the  conditions 
of  ever-present  suspicion,  secretiveness  and  intrigue  lead  to 
purges  even  in  the  highest  ranks.  All  relations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  outside  world  as  well  are  seen  In  this  conspiratorial  per¬ 
spective, 

3»  li*  the  satellite  can  be  developed  into  a  reconnaissance  weapon 
vdiich  penetrates  the  iron  curtain  behind  which  essential  secrecy 
is  guarded,  Soviet  leaders  may  not  be  able  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  revising  the  basic  Maicdst-Leninist  assumptions  and  principles 
which  have  thus  far  guided  their  behavior.  Two  alternative  ob^jec- 
tives  can  possibly  be  achieved: 

(a)  Suspicion,  disruption  and  possible  purges  on  high  levels  of 
the  Soviet  political  and  military  structure  —  if  reconnais¬ 
sance  infomation  is  unobtrusively  obtained  and  systematically'' 
conveyed  or  ♦♦leaked"  to  selected  Soviet  officials. 

(b)  A  major  reorientation  in  Soviet  political  calc\iLations  and 
plans  —  (e.g,,  concerning  international  inspection  of  atoanic 
energy  installations)  —  if  reconmissance  data  are  made 
public  and  reinforced  by  dramatic  indications  that  secrecy  is 
no  longer  possible  in  the  modem  world. 

4*  A  satellite  vehicle  might  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  scientific  conquest  of  outer  space.  This  opens  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States  taking  the  leadership  in  a  cooperative 
action  of  great  importance  in  which  freedom-loving  peoples  every¬ 
where  might  be  invited  to  join  in  a  symbolic  "outer  space  pact." 

If  the  Ccanmunlst  world  refuses  to  participate  in  such  a  move  toivards 
a  world  conmunity,  a  significant  moral  and  diplcstnatic  base  may  be 
provided  for  driving  a  wedge  between  the  Soviet  rulers  and  their 
less  devoted  subject  populations  and  supporters. 

5.  All  this  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Politburo’s  particular 
readiness  to  change  a  position  when  confronted  with  »'hard  facts," 
and  the  pr«tdum  placed  upon  "realistic  adjustments,"  If  used  as 
an  instrument  of  political  power,  the  satellite  can  be  translated 
into  a  hard  fact  to  which  realistic  adjustment  becomes  necessary. 

Planning  Considerations;  A  number  of  considerations  were  advanced  for 
planning  the  use  of  the  satellite  to  achieve  the  aforanentioned  objectives; 

1,  A  satellite  cannot  be  used  to  maximum  effectiveness  unless  and 
until  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  its  ultimate  uses  ie  devised. 
Before  such  a  strategy  can  be  developed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
explore  the  full  range  of  a  satellite’s  political  potentialities, 
the  exact  purposes  it  can  serve,  the  precise  "targets"  at  ■which  it 
can  be  aimed.  It  was  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  Soviets 
would  quickly  appraise  the  physical  properties  and  destruction- 
potential  of  the  Instnanent.  The  employment  of  Genaan  rocketry 
experts  in  Soviet  missiles  research  precltmles  the  use  of  the 
satellite  for  missiles  deception  purposes. 


-U-* 


2. 


The  research,  developBient  and  physical  construction  of  a  satellite 
vehicle  will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  strategic  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed:  the  "payload"  will  depend  upon  the  uses 
Intended, 


3*  Experimentation  for  a  satellite  is  bound  to  attract  attention 
vdiich  may  interfere  vd.th  ultimate  alms. 

(a)  The  first  experimental  vehicle  would  have  to  be  observed  and 
tracked  for  scientific  purposes.  If  maximum  secrecy  is 
desired,  the  experimental  model  would  have  to  be  painted 
black j  this  would  Impede  certain  scientific  observations.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  devise  diversionary  moves  during  the 
period  of  experimentation,  or  release  information  designed  to 
camouflage  possible  purposes, 

(b)  Observation  stations  and  personnel  at  various  points  aroxuid 
the  globe  would  be  required.  This  could  not  only  weaken 
secrecy  but  would  raise  diplomatic  and  legal  problems, 

4*  Disclosure  policy  must  embrace  the  objective  of  stressing  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world  that  a  satellite  represents  an 
effort  to  protect  democratic  freedom  and  preserve  peace  by  non¬ 
violent  means . 

Disclos\ur*e  Considerations; 

1,  Disclosure  about  a  satellite  is  an  integral  part,  of  the  political/ 
psychological  effects  which  a  satellite  may  pi-oduce.  Disclosure 
cannot  be  regarded  according  to  conventional  considerations  of 
security,  publicity,  or  public  relations, 

2,  Any  disclosure  concerning  the  satellite  which  is  not  part  of  a 
central  plan,  which  is  not  properly  timed,  and  whose  contents  are 
not  appraised  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  over-all  politi¬ 
cal  strategy,  can  ^fritter  away»  the  effectiveness  of  the  instru¬ 
mentality  and  irreparably  destroy  opportxmlties  which  might  never 
again  present  themselves. 

(a)  M  hoc  annovincements  or  random  disclosure  may  possess 
lamentable  significance  if  viewed  from  the  vantage-point  of, 
say,  1955*  (The  conference  could  not,  for  example,  find  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question;  "\ilhy  was  the  satellite 

r  program  annotuiced  as  it  was  in  Secretary  Forrestal’s  First 
Annual  Report?") 

(b)  "Boomerang"  consequences  may  follow  any  disclosure  or  action 
which  has  not  been  appraised  in  advance.  Increased  war  fears, 
public  over-confidence,  demands  for  cont3?ol  over  scientific 
research,  etc,,  cannot  be  ignored  as  possible  responses  to 
inadvertent  information  releases. 

3,  The  timing  no  less  than  the  content  of  any  given  disclosure,  or 
the  timing  of  the  launching  of  an  ecxpei^ental  model,  must  consider 
the  possibilities  of  attaining  strategic  aims  within  defined 
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political  circumstances.  If  geared  to  and  made  a  part  of  United 
States  political  strategy,  a  satellite  may  beccane  a  powerful 
adjunct  to  other  instruments  of  policy  (diplomatic,  military, 
economic ) , 

Recommendations^ Concerning  the  Satellite  Vehicle; 

1.  The  conference  urged  The  RAT®  Corporation  to  stress  to  the  Air 
Force  the  possible  opportunity  afforded  by  the  reconriaissance 
potentialities  of  a  satellite  vehicle. 

2.  RAND  was  advised  to  explore  in  more  complete  and  more  systematic 
detail  the  assumptions  and  possibilities  advanced  at  the  conference 
for  the  psychological/political  utilization  of  the  instrumentality. 
A  number  of  research  rec emendations  were  made;  these  are  included 
in  the  concluding  section  of  this  Summary  Report. 

3*  The  conference,  on  the  basis  of  its  preliminary  deliberations, 

further  recommended  that  the  United  States,  at  the  highest  policy 
lebel,  be  informed  of  the  unique  opportunities  provided  by  this 
non-violent  instrumentality.  It  was  suggested  that  a  special 
advisory  group  be  established  at  top  policy  levels,  with  adequate 
representation  from  the  social  sciences,  to  integrate  research, 
planning  and  operations  for  achieving  fullest  possible  results 
inherent  in  the  satellite  instrumentality. 


The  discussion  of  unconventional  econooiic  weapons  was  preceded  by  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  by  Charles  J,  Hitch,  Chief  of  the  Economics  Division, 

The  RAND  Corporation*  Mr,  Hitch  indicated  the  availability  of  a  variety  of 
weapons  and  techniques,  including  arms,  that  can  be  directed  primarily 
against  a  nation’s  economy.  Such  instrument s  of  warfare  shordd  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  weapons  tdiich  in  themselves  are  economic  —  such  as 
pre-emptive  birring.  Conventional  "economic  warfare"  thus  includes  strategic 
bombing,  blockade,  and  such  economic  measures  as  pre-emptive  buying. 

The  effectiveness  of  "non-hardware"  economic  instrumentalities  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  the  economies  of  major  powers  are  quite  tough;  they  are 
difficult  to  dislocate  and  damage  through  outside  interference,  A  total 
war  and/or  internal  economic  stresses,  such  as  severe  depressions  and  in¬ 
flations,  may  of  course  be  seriously  disruptive. 

The  following  were  discussed  as  major  economic  weapons,  though  in  some  cases 
not  outstandingly  "unconventional": 

1.  Fomenting  Strikes  and  Sabotage:  It  was  recognized  that  the  United 
States  to  a  limited  extent,  but  particularly  western  Europe,  are 
vulnerable  to  strikes,  stoppages  and  sabotage  fomented  by  Ccwurunist 
for  disrupting  economies  and  for  creating  political  unrest.  It 
wouild  be  extremely  dlfficuilt  for  the  United  States  to  generate 
strikes  or  sabotage  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  psychological/ 
political  consequences  would  be  far  greater,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  done, 

2.  Operations  on  Financial  and  Commodity  Markets:  There  might  be 
circumstances  v;hen  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  coxild  buy'-  up 
scarce  commodities  in  order  to  aggravate  inflationary  trends  in 
the  European  or  American  economies, 

3*  Import  and  Export  Controls;  The  Soviet  restriction  on  the  export 
of  manganese,  for  example,  probably  has  a  more  harmfuil  effect  on 
us  than  we  could  produce  upon  them  by  similar  means.  Since  all 
European  countries  are  faced  with  a  very  tight  balance  of  payments 
problem,  the  Soviet  Union  could  increase  present  difficulties  by 
further  disrupting  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe, 

Britain  would  suffer  heavily,  especially  if  East-West  trade  were 
permitted  and  then  suddenly  bruken  off.  The  Soviet  countries  would 
also  suffer.  It  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  certain  objectives 
by  "threatening"  to  aid  Soviet-controlled  nations  as  well  as  by 
threats  of  deprivation, 

4*  Fiscal  Manipulations;  Diplomatic  and  political  steps  may  be  tal<en 
in  order  to  influence  econcmiic  planning,  Russia  might  8poradicalI.y 
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intensify  and  lessen  the  cold  war  tension  in  order  to  get  the 
United  States  to  step  up  and  cut-back  armaments  expenditures  just 
at  those  moments  when  these  changes  would  have  the  most  damaging 
consequences.  It  v/as  noted  that  the  United  States,  with  its 
highly  developed  economy,  is  more  subject  to  short-term  disruptions, 
while  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  planned  econony,  might  be  vulner¬ 
able  only  from  a  long-range  perspective, 

5.  Propaganda {  Propaganda  may  play  an  important  role  in  mobilizing 
support  for  and  against  economic  and  political  measures.  The 
Communists  have  agitated  against  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
Ruhr,  for  example,  and  against  the  economic  gains  derivable  from 
EGA  aid.  Peasants  might  be  encouraged  to  refuse  to  deliver  their 
produce  to  the  authorities  in  Soviet  satellite  countries,  and  non¬ 
cooperation  of  other  groups  may  be  fostered. 

6.  Affecting  Planning  Decisions  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Stimulating 
Consumer  Dmands;  There  was  mention  of  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  demand  by  Soviet  masses  for  more  consumer  goods.  This  might 
be  effected  by  such  means  as  rumor  dissemination,  the  use  of  chemi¬ 
cal  agents  to  transform  food  habits,  by  making  knovm  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  life-prolonging  medicines,  etc.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
obtaining  access  to  the  Soviet  masses  is  difficult;  the  planning 
decisions  of  the  rulers  determine  production  for  and  distribution 
to  consumers.  The  necessity  of  civil  defense  preparations  might 

be  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  rulers, 

7»  Distribution  of  Counterfeit  Money  and  Ration  Books;  This  weapon 
might  only  have  limited  tactical  utility  and  could  easily  back-fire 
against  its  sponsor  if  intended  for  longer-term  purposes. 

8,  Elimination  of  Key  Planning  Personnel  and  Destruction  of  Planning 
Records ;  It  was  agreed  that  in  a  centralized  planned  economy, 
imusual  disruption  might  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  of  im¬ 
portant  planning  officials  and  administrators.  The  Impact  on  a 
planned  economy  would  be  severe  if  a  sizable  portion  of  its  plan¬ 
ning  and  bokkeeping  records  were  destroyed. 

9,  Deception  Regarding  Economic  Intelligence;  Tlie  dissemination  of 
certain  statistics  and  other  economic  data  might  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  induce  useless  counter-moves,  or  to  mislead  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  existing  econcanic  resources.  False  or  contradictory 
data  make  it  difficult  to  select  targets,  or  to  decide  on  pre¬ 
emptive  buying,  etc. 
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RESE^H  TOPICS  AND  METHODS  TOR  STUDYING  PSCYHOLOd CAL  EFFECTS 


OF  UNCON’/ENTIONAL  VEAPONS 


In  the  discussion  of  the  various  unconventional  weapons,  the  participants 
pointed  to  the  lack  of  scientific  knovjledge  on  a  number  of  significant 
questions  and  to  the  difficulty  of  extrapolating  from  knowledge  of  past 
experiences  to  future  situations.  The  weapons,  strategies  and  targets  in 
future  situations  any  differ  greatly  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree, 

1.  It  was  agreed  that  existing  scientific  literature  on  human  cultures 
and  types  of  hman  responses  to  a  variety  of  conditions  shoxild  be 
studied  for  whatever  "hunches,”  hypotheses  and  insigl^its  may  be 
gleaned,  RAND  has  already  sponsored  this  tjq^e  of  survey  witli  re¬ 
spect  to  the  psychological  impacts  of  conventional  and  atomic 
bombing. 

It  was  further  siiggested  that  "parallel”  or  analogous  historical 
situations  might  be  studied  with  regard  to  the  introduction  and 
use  of  then  unconventional  vresapons,  e.g,,  the  first  use  of  gun 
powder,  the  "secret”  v/eapons  of  previous  wars,  etc.  Such  com¬ 
parative  studies  might  yield  suggestive  hypotheses  for  further 
study  within  the  present  world  context, 

2.  Additional  research,  experimentation  and  analysis  might  most 
profitably  proceed  by  posing  each  problem  in  a  way  1^fhich  specifies 
the  desired  responses,  and  by  intr^ucing  assumptions  pertinent  to 
the  political  and  technological  context  of  possible  future  situ¬ 
ations,  An  example  was  provided  by  the  "model”  summarized  earlier, 
and  the  assvimptions  about  degrees  of  monopoly  of  the  A-bcxnb,  also 
mentioned  previously.  Such  a  research  procedure  in  effect  says: 

If  we  want  to  accomplish  this  set  of  objectives,  here  is  what  we 
have  to  know  and  do,  and  here  are  the  consequences  we  can  expect 
from  adopting  these  policies. 

3.  With  regard  to  possible  Soviet  responses  to  future  situations,  a 
number  of  questions  for  research  were  proposed,  involving  the  use 
and  threat  to  use  unconventional  weapons. 

(a)  What  modifications  of  strategic  bombing  concepts  are  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  destructiveness  of  atomic  bombs?  In  order  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  strategic  A-bombing,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  alternative  economic  ar^d  other  enemy  targets  in 
relation  to  his  resistance  capacity.  Data  should  be  compiled 
on  the  magnitudes  of  destruction  to  various  targets  which  can 
be  produced  by  various  A-bomb  strategies  (various  tonnages, 

.  time  sequences,  degrees  of  saturation,  etc.)  and  then  evalu¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  the  enemy’s  total  resistance  capacity. 


(b)  What  strategies  of  threats-to-use,  or  of  limited  uses  of 
A-bombs  and  other  unconventional  weapons  vrill  induce  the 
enemy  to  accept  terms  prior  to  full  attack  on  his  capacity 
to  resid^t?  It  would  be  UvSeful,  for  example,  to  establish 
"indifference  curves"  for  the  Politburo  concerning  its  valu¬ 
ation  of  specific  targets  —  e.g.,  industrial  centers, 
military  stockpiles.  Party  members,  skilled  workers,  etc, 

4.  V/hat  are  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  use  of  unconventional 

weapons  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  internal  developments  within 
the  Soviet  sphere?  Research  might  be  devoted  to  Investigating 
circumstances  in  which  there  has  been  a  decentralization  of  Soviet 
installations,  cities  and  administrative  apparatus.  Under  what 
conditions  in  the  past  did  the  Politburo  feel  Impelled  to  modify 
its  centralizing  tendencies  —  politically,  economical3.y,  techno¬ 
logically? 

A  similar  investigation  is  recommended  regarding  democratization 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  what  circumstances  have  Soviet 
leaders  felt  it  necessary  to  pay  closer  attention  to  "grass  roots" 
demands  and  dissatisfactions  among  workers,  petty  officials, 
collective  farmers,  etc.?  What  conditions  might  we  influence  to 
increase  the  chances  of  more  fre<^ent  ♦democratic*  concessions  by 
Soviet  authorities? 

5«  The  hypotheses  mentioned  previously  in  this  Sunmary  regarding 
communicating  with  and  convincing  the  Politburo  of  United  States 
po;ver  should  be  studied  systematically;  likewise  the  methods  for 
changing  its  composition,  for  subverting  it,  for  creating  dissen¬ 
sion  a!nd  disaffection  among  high  Coimunist  leaders  both  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  among  its  intenaational  agents. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  question  of  "convincing"  the  Politburxi 
of  United  States  weapon  strength  might  take  into  account  the 
possible  effects  on  Soviet  attitudes  of  statements  made  by  United 
States  military  and  political  officials  depreciating  the  Importance 
of  atomic  warfare,  for  example;  and  similarly  the  effect  of  fluctu¬ 
ating  armament  appropriations,  with  sizable  sums  going  for  con¬ 
ventional  weapons. 

In  addition  to  current  RAND-sponsored  research  on  Politburo 
political  behavior,  it  was  recommended  most  strongly  that  Russian 
refiigees  and  escapees  be  systematically  interviewed  with  an  eye 
to  gathering  intelligence  for  testing  hypotheses  about  the  Polit¬ 
buro  and  mass  responses  to  threats.  More  detailed  knowledge  of 
Soviet  personality  types  woxiLd  sharpen  estimates  of  Russian  re¬ 
sponses  to  attack  and  threats  of  attack.  It  was  noted  that  a 
study  of  how  to  communicate  with  paranoid  personalities  might 
stiggest  some  techniques  for  "getting  through"  to  the  Russians. 

6.  Systematic  analyses  are  needed  of  Soviet  publications  and  radio 
output  concerning  atomic  weapons,  satellite  vehicles  and  other 
imconventlonal  weapons.  Popular,  scientific  and  military  media 
shoTjtld  be  combed  —  past,  current  and  future  —  to  establish 
official  Soviet  cognizance  and  treatment  of  unconventional  weapons. 
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The  Russians  might  be  moat  sueceptible  to  communications  which 
invoke  symbols  of  ’’penetration,**  for  €OCcimple,  (fear  of  Imported 
agents).  Systematic  trend  studies  on  the  effects  of  "Voice  of 
America**  broadcasts  would  be  of  use, 

7.  Such  content  stijdies  suggest  the  further  problem  of  the  relation 
between  what  is  officially  said  (and  not  said)  by  Soviet  leaders, 
and  what  their  undisclosed  calculations  really  are.  One  possible 
approach  lies  in  making  certain  that  an  event  is  brought  to  the 
Politburo^s  attention,  possibly  through  disclosures,  ’’plants*'  and 
’’leakages’’  of  information,  followed  by  thorough  analyses  of  overt 
responses  in  Soviet  media. 

Another  approach,  included  in  current  RAND  studies,  is  tO! 

(a)  Examine  an  official  Politburo  doctrine  which  prescribes  a 
strict  line  of  behavior  and  determine  whether  there  is  a 
sub-doctrine  permitting  different  behavior  under  pressure 
and  duress. 

(b)  Analyze  vdiatever  direct  or  indirect  data  can  be  obtained 
about  actual  behavior  urrier  duress  conditions  to  test  assump¬ 
tions  about  possible  sub-doctrines  of  this  kind. 

8.  Certain  psychological  investigations  can  be  conducted  despite 
cultural  variations  among  different  nations.  Although  "human 
nature"  is  not  the  same  for  all  peoples,  neither  is  it  so  sharply 
different  as  to  preclude  any  transferability  of  findings.  In¬ 
variant  responses  among  people  might  be  tentatively  assumed  where 
qualifying  data  are  inaccessible,  A  comparative  study  of  fear  of 
symptoms  versus  fear  of  death  induced  by  radiological  weapons,  for 
example,  woxild  be  worth  while.  Likewise  the  comparative  responses 
to  fear  of  being  maimed  versus' fear  of  being  killed,  or  to  similar 
fears  with  regard  to  peoples ♦  loved  ones.  In  more  detail  it  might 
be  possible  to  establish  invariant  or  possibly  differential  re¬ 
sponses  to  one  type  of  symptcsn  or  impairment  versus  another,  e.g., 
sterility,  epilation,  amputation,  blindness,  etc. 

Patterns  of  response  according  to  differentiated  weapon  character¬ 
istics  might  be  investigated;  for  example,  comparisons  of  wsa^ns 
with  warning  sounds  (V-1)  with  basically  similar  weapons  (V-2)  which 
hit  ■without  audible  warning, 

9.  The  participants  endorsed  research  suggestions  for  special  studies 
of  peace-time  disasters.  The  Immediate  psychological  effects  of 
serious  burns,  for  example,  may  be  sufficiently  similar  to  the 
impact  of  holocausts  resulting  from  attack.  Problems  of  leader¬ 
ship,  morale,  rescue  measures,  etc,,  may  have  sufficient  similarity 
to  war-time  problems  to  make  it  worth  while  to  investigate  peace¬ 
time  disasters  despite  a  number  of  significant  differences  between 
the  two  tj^pes  of  situations. 

10,  Experimental  motion-picture  films  might  be  developed  depicting 
horror  situations,  and  the  responses  of  roa'bohed  groups  could  be 


analyzed  to,  again  indirectly,  add  to  our  knowledge  of  how  people 
might  respond  to  various  events  of  violence. 

Inter'/iews  conducted  v;ith  survivors  of  disasters,  possibly  with 
administration  of  sodiutm  pentothal  drugs,  might  also  be  of  value. 

The  fear  of  symptoms  and  the  psychological  impacts  of  accidents  in 
weapon  laboratories  might  be  studied  to  find  out  how  people  cope 
with  the  unique  type  of  stress  situations  engendered  by  the  threat 
of  radiological  exposure.  Personnel  in  weapon  laboratories  might 
also  be  used  for  studying  the  conditions  under  which  safety  regula¬ 
tions  are  adhered  to  and  violated  when  there  are  no  visible  cues 
to  the  presence  of  radiological  dangers. 

11.  There  is  need  for  more  precise  specification  of  the  various  means 
of  spreading  panic  and  confusion  by  the  threat  to  use  HVv'  (that  is, 
the  non-use).  It  was  suggested  that  simulated  W  attacks  (gas, 
chemical  agents)  might  possibly  evoke  such  I'adiation  exposure 
symptcans  as  nausea. 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  physiological  con¬ 
sequences  of  EfJ:  what  is  the  sequence  of  symptoms  and  mortality 
rates  according  to  various  exposures  and  strengths  of  RVJ  substances 
by  constitutional  types  of  persons,  age,  sex,  etc,?  bbat  conse¬ 
quences  of  KV  vrill  be  perceived  ^  whom?  V^hat  obvious  physiological 
sj’mptoras  vriJLl  be  perceptible  to  laymen?  hTiat  is  the  sequence  and 
reaction  time  of  subtle  symptoms  that  could  be  detected  by  physi¬ 
cians?  hliat  signs  of  radiological  contamination  will  first  be  noted 
by  radiological  detection  experts  and  by  amatetir  hobbyists  (e.g,, 
clouding  of  photographic  plates),  etc,? 

12,  A  number  of  important  research  proposals  were  advanced  by  Frederick 
F.  Stephan,  professor  of  Social  Statistics  at  Princeton  University, 
concerning  the  necessity  of  studying  effects  of  international 
tension,  war  threats  and  weapon  consequences  on  American  attitudes, 
morale  and  national  values.  Surveys  and  opinion  polls  might  be  in¬ 
stituted  to  establish,  e.g,,  the  impact  on  American  attitudes  of 
disclosure  concerning  the  use  of  satellite  and  other  imconventional 
weapons , 

Hie  use  of  threats  and  the  exorcise  of  Americans  power  potential 
in  foreign  affairs  raises  the  question  of  her*’  such  policies  affect 
the  "threat-^naker."  The  problem  is  to  minimize  the  darigers  which 
might  follow'  from  occupying  the  position  of  the  threat-maker  — 
dangers  of  sacrificing  basic  United  States  goals  and  values,  and 
dangers  of  Inflexible,  irrational  thinking.  Special  studyr  might 
disclose  the  personality  characteristics  to  be  takep  into  account 
in  selecting  officials  able  to  withstand  prolonged  tension,  danger 
and  public  pressure,  e.g,,  civil  defense  leaders  and  other  crisis 
leaders . 

It  may  be  possible  to  develop  practical  methods  for  minimizing  the 
possible  unfavorable  reactions  among  those  concerned  with  ’’threat- 
making.”  Investigations  might  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
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conditions  under  which  threat-aiaking  is  most  likely,  and  least 
likely  to  lead  to  inefficiency,  irrational  Judgments,  anti¬ 
democratic  behavior,  etc. 

From  individual,  case  studies,  it  may  be  possible  to  delineate  the 
major  psychological  dangers  xdiich  confront  leaders  who  engage  in 
threat-aiaking.  Such  infomation  could,  conceivably,  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  relevant  officials  in  order  to  increase  their  self- insight. 
Psychological  preparation  and  "prevention”  of  this  kind  might 
minimize  the  chances  of  the  occurrence  of  overt  political  actions 
which  are  unduly  influenced  by  personal,  emotional  reactions, 

13.  In  view  of  numerous  examples  wherein  United  States  policy-makers 
have  decided  against  "tough”  policies  in  international  affairs,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  examine  the  range  of  choices  open  to  United 
States  leaders  in  various  circumstances.  The  objective  would  be 
to  establish  the  degrees  of  freedom  available  to  decision  makers 
consonant  with  traditional,  democratic  values  and  practices  yet 
possibly  not  utilized.  The  central  problem  thus  becomes; 

(a)  h^at  are  the  probable  consequences  of  a  certain  action? 

(b)  Is  the  action  one  that  can  be  undertaken  within  the  frame- 
vrork  of  the  United  States  government?  V.Tiat  groups  would 
have  to  support  the  action  and  v/hat  groups  would  have  to 
acquiesce  before  it  could  be  accomplished? 

14.  With  regard  to  economic  weapons,  the  following  studies  were 
suggested; 

(a)  Methods  of  couritering  the  Ccffimunist  use  of  strikes  and 
sabotage  in  Western  Europe.  Hoiv  best  can  v;e  strengthen  the 
hand  of  anti-Conmurdst  trade  union  leaders  in  their  efforts 
against  the  So\’let-inspired  political  strike? 

(b)  Further  exploration  of  possibilities  of  diverting  Russian 
planning  decisions  on  capital  goods  and  consumer  goods  in¬ 
vestments. 

(c)  Within  the  Soviet  satellite  nations,  what  are  the  opportunities 
still  remaining  to  the  local  populations  for  making  economic 
decisions  which  are  counter  to  Soviet  policy?  Wbat  can  be 
done,  with  wtiich  population  groups,  to  widen  opposition  be¬ 
tween  peasants  and  central  authorities,  to  promote  the  evasion 
of  stepped-up  labor  tasks,  etc,? 

15 o  Several  research  proposals  were  considered  Regarding  the  satellite 
vehicle  program,  in  addition  to  relevant  research  previously  cited; 

(a)  An  analysis  of  the  diplcanatic  and  legal  problems  that  might 
be  encountered  in  establishing  observation  posts,  and  which 
might  result  £1x811  the  appearance  of  the  satellite  over  foreign 
territories . 

(b)  Concerted  studies  of  satellite  utilities  so  as  to  dovetail 
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the  technological,  research  on  the  vehicle  itself  with  the 
strategic  utilities  fomulated  through  social  science 
research  and  planning, 

(c)  Drafting  and  analyzing  alternative  strategic  plans  for  all 
phases  of  the  program,  starting  with  the  present  sitization. 
Central  plans  and  policies  should  embrace  all  aspects  of  the 
satellite  program,  integrating  research,  planning,  operations 
and  disclosure  considerations. 
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This  conference  was  originally  conceived  by  The  RAND 
Corporation  as  an  initial  method  of  exploring  the  range 
of  problems,  and  the  techniques  v;hich  might  be  applied 
moat  effectively  in  studyir^g  psychological  effects  of 
unconventional  weapons. 

The  suggestions  and  i"e  commend  at  ions  made  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  studied  in  detail  by  the  RAND  staff  and  a 
progracn  of  research  vdll  be  considered.  Additional  con¬ 
ferences  may  be  held,  bringing  together  expert,  consultants 
on  various  technical  problems  to  review  and  advise  on  the 
work  in  progress. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEOINGE 
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PliOCEELilNab  Of  CONfEl{Ei\lCE  ON  MSTHODd  FOR  ETHLiYINJ  THE 
FSYCHOLOuICAL  EFFECTS  OF  UNCONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS 


Opening  Session:  January  26,  1949>  9  A.M. 


Collbohmi  ('Weicoming  the  guests). 

W'e  were  unable  to  get  everyone  cleared  before  this  meeting.  This  conference 
will  therefore  be  unclassified.  I  would  nevertheless  think  it  a  good  iuea 
for  us  to  hold  it  as  a  "restricted"  meeting.  I  suggest  that  what  we  say 
here  will  not  be  for  publication. 


RAND  has  favored  in  the  past  the  mixed-team-app roach,  i.e.,  close  coopera¬ 
tion  of  specialists  in  various  fields  of  learning.  In  this  room  there  are 
assanbled  physical  scientists,  political  scientists,  economists,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  mathematicians,  statisticians,  sociologists;  many  different  skills 
are  represented.  The  problems  before  us  certainly  require  work  by  so  mixed 
a  team  as  you  represent. 


Speier:  (asking  everybody  to  introduce  himself  by  name,  field  of  speciali¬ 

zation  and  affiliation) . 

Goldsen:  (Administrative  announcements). 

Speier:  Our  discussions  are  being  recorded,  but  there  will  be  no  verbatim 

distribution  of  the  transcriptions.  The  transcriptions  will  serve  exclusive¬ 
ly  as  a  help  to  check  the  running  account  ana  the  summai-y  -we  shall  later 
prepare  for  accuracy. 


We  hope  that  tnis  conference  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  meetings.  It 
will 'also  be  possible  to  follow  up  this  conference  by  special  studies  in 
the  preparation  of  which  we  would  like  to  feel  free  to  request  your  con¬ 
tinued  help.  Will  you  regard  this  meeting  as  u  conference  called  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  research.  We  should  also  appreciate  it  if  you  mention¬ 
ed  other  experts,  in  addition  to  yourselves,  whose  assistance  woulQ  be 
valuable. 


All  of  you  have  received  t'wo  memoranda  prepared  by  Ur.  Janis  in  connection 
with  the  Crisis  and  Disaster  Studies  that  are  in  progress  at  Yale  University 
as  a  RAND  project.  The  first  memorandum,  as  you  vd.ll  recall,  ueals  with  the 
psychological  impact  of  air  attacks,  the  second  with  the  psychological 
aspects  of  vulnerability  to  atomic  bomb  attacks.  These  reports  were  sent 
to  you,  because  we  felt  they  would  be  of  great  value  to  you  as  background 
material  and  reading  for  this  conference.  A  third  manoranaum  dealing  with 
proposals  for  field  research  on  the  psychological  impact  of  peacetime 
disasters  will  become  available  in  the  course  of  this  conference.  (Copies 
of  this  memorandum  were  distributeu  to  the  consultants  on  January  .i8.) 
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INTRQbUCTION  BY  THE  CHaIRMaN 


Speler;  We  have  called  this  conference  to  discuss  "  Methods  of  Studying 
the  psychological  Effects  of  Unconventional  Weapons.”  I  shall  open  our 
oiscussions  by  suggesting  specific  meanings  that  we  might  attribute  to  the 
terns  "unconventional”  and  "weapons".  Mr.  doldhamer  will  then  briefly 
outline  certain  distinctions  which  he  regards  as  important  in  examining 
psychological  effects  of  weapons. 

By  "unconventional  weapon"  we  do  not  mean  a  weapon  tnat  is  unconventional 
in  that  its  use  would  violate  international  law  or  convention.  Rather,  we 
mean  an  uncustomary  weapon,  i.e.,  a  weapon  that  has  not  been  used  on  a 
large  scale.  Today' s  conventional  weapons  are  therefore  yesterday's 
unconventional  weapons.  The  history  of  the  teclinology  of  weapons  is  in 
large  measure  the  history  ox‘  the  transformation  of  weapons  from  the  uncon¬ 
ventional  to  the  conventional  type.  ' 

In  this  process  every  weapon  once  was  at  a  certain  stage  a  secret  weapon . 

The  possession  of  a  secret  weapon  can  be  accompanied  by  attempts  to  frighten 
the  enemy  or  the  potential  enemy  ?/ith  the  unknown  properties  of  that  weapon. 
Claims  about  secret  weapons  can  also  be  used  to  bolster  the  morale  of  the 
home  population.  Hence,  one  might  consider  the  possibility  of  studying 
the  psychological  effects  of  past  secret  v/eapons,  on  friend  and  foe,  in 
order  to  learn  something,  though  surely  not  everything,  about  present 
secret,  unconventional  weapons.  Led  by  such  considerations  the  Washington 
office  of  RAND  prepared  a  working  paper,  copies  of  which  were  mailed  to 
you,  on  the  psychological  use  the  Germans  made  during  World  War  II  of  their 
V-weapons,  i.e.,  on  secret  weapons  propaganda. 

We  propose  not  to  be  rigid  about  the  definiition  of  unconventional  weapons 
as  uncustomary  weapons.  In  particular,  we  should  like  to  include  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  A-bomb  in  our  discussions. 


As  to  the  terra  "weapon",  strictly  speaking  its  meaning  is  "an  instrument  of 
offensive  or  defensive  combat".  Let  us  not  restrict  this  conference  in 
accordance  with  this  narrow  definition.  We  spe^ak  today  of  economic  weapons 
and  propaganda  weapons.  Certain  diplomatic  measures  Ccin  be  regaruea  also 
as  weapons.  Weapons,  then,  are  not  necessarily  only  instruments  of  violence; 
ana  let  us  include  in  our  discussions  the  psychological  effects  of  non¬ 
violent  v/eapons. 

f 

Birailarly,  let  us  feel  free  to  discuss  both  violent  anu  non-violent  "weapons" 
in  times  of  peace  as  v/ell  as  war.  Dtrictly  speaking,  weapons  are  not  used 
in  peacetime;  instead  we  had  better  speak  of  "instruments  of  policy", 
military,  diplomatic,  economic,  propaganuistic,  etc.,  wnen  referring  to 
peacetime  conditions.  Our  discussions  of  unconventional  iveapons  may  cover 
peacetime  situations  (cola  war)  despite  the  terrainologicai  liberty  we 
thereby  take.  ^ 


Next,  let  me  comment  briefly  ana  schematically  on  the  principal  objectives 
which  the  instruments  of  policy  or  weapons  are  expected  to  accomplish, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  conventional  or  not. 


L 
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In  war,  the  three  possible  ultimate  objectives  may  be  Ctilleb 


1-a  Annihilation  of  the  enemy. 

-b  Unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy. 

-c  Acceptance  of  our  peace  terms  by  the  enemy. 

In  any  of  these  three  cases  the  enony  ceases  fighting,  biiort  of  these 
ultimate  objectives,  there  are,  schema ticajJ.y  speaking,  the  following 
principal  objectives: 

2.  Surrender  of  enony  individuals  or  contingents. 

3*  Incapacitation  of  the  enemy. 

4.  Subversion  on  the  enemy  siue. 

5*  Cooperation  of  enemies  or  enemy  groups  ',vith  our 
autnorities. 

6.  Induced  involuntary  disclosure  by  enemies  of 
secrets. 

Incapacitation  includes,  on  the  psychological  sloe,  panic,  demoralization 
by  means  of  terror,  threats,  rumor  spreading,  etc.,  y.lthdrawal  from  political 
participation  ("privatization"),  etc.;  and,  on  the  non-psychological  siae, 
destruction  and  damaging  of  enemy  facilities,  instruments  anu  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enemy  war  effort. 

Subversion  includes  anything  from  individual  sabotage  to  assassination, 
rebellion,  revolution  and  secession. 

Cooperation  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  the  occupation  of 
enemy  territory. 

Disclosure  of  secrets  is  a  form  of  either  subversion  or  cooperation  if 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  enemy  nationals,  but  may  be  regarued  as  an 
independent  objective  of  the  war  effort  against  the  eneiay  if  it  occurs 
involuntarily  and  is  yet  induceu  (by  psychological  or  other  means.) 

The  principal  objectives,  which  we  try  to  reach  in  times  of  peace  uiffer, 
of  course,  from  wartime  objectives.  Annihilation,  unconuitional  surrenuer, 
the  acceptance  of  peace  terms,  ana  the  surrenaer  of  enemy  contingents  are 
not  peacetime  objectives,  as  regards  all  other  principal  wartime  objectives, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  peacetime  objectives  which  closely  resembler 
them,  particularly  in  "colawar."  In  aauition,  there  are  certain  other^ ’ 
peacetime  policy  goals  which  are  unlike  any  of  the  policy  objectives 
mentioned  above  for  the  case  of  war,  such  as  postponement  of  enemy  attack, 
adjustment  of  divergent  national  interests  by  agreement,  etc.  1  uo  not 
intend  to  discuss  peacetime  objectives  in  any  detail.  Nor  do  1  want  to 
introduce  at  this  point  considerations' of  defensive  wartime  objectives. 
Finally,  I  shall  not  complicate  matters  by  an  attempt  to  shew  how  offensive 
wartime  objectives  are  being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  enemy  tries 
to  reach,  in  war,  similar  or  identical  objectives. 

Instead,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  effective  resistance  of  the  enemy,  which 
has  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  reach  the  policy  objectives. 


ElTective  resistance,  the  effort  to  fight  ana  to  v/ork,  is  dependent  on  the 
capacity  to  resist  and  on  the  vdll  to  resist.  The  capacity  ana  the  'ivlll 
to  resist  are  in  turn  dependent  on  miiny  factors,  some  of  v.-hich  are  less 
easily  assailable  and  subject  to  change  by  the  application  of  v.eapons 
(instruments  of  policy)  than  are  others.  Broadly  speaking,  both  the  capacity 
and  the  will  to  resist,  and  thus  the  resultant  effective  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  can  be  lowered  by  deprivations  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  ana  by 
indulgences  offered  to  him.  To  the  extent  that  we  control  such  deprivations 
and  indulgences,  i.e.,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  neither  "natural"  (e.g. 
bad  harvest)  nor  controlled  by  the  enemy  himself  (e.g.  by  his  police),  we 
can  affect  enemy  resistance. 

Deprivation  may  be  said  to  comprise  destruction  of  personnel  ana  facilities, 
damage  ana  maiming,  denial  of  enemy  areas  by  conquest,  blockade  or  other 
means,  threats  of  such  measures,  etc. 

Indulgences  include  offers  of  peace  terras  that  appear  not  unacceptable  to 
the  enemy  or  to  parts  of  the  enemy,  restrictions  of  violence  beyond  enemy 
expectations,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  main  problem  of  grand  strategy  is  hov/  to  minimize  effective 
resistance.  It  certainly  is  not  how  to  maximize  aestr-uction.  Maximum 
destruction  could  be  a  reasonable  aim  of  grand  strategy  only  if  it  were  true 
without  qualification  that  effective  resistance  is  always  lowered  by  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  is  obviously  not  true.  V«e  know  of  many  wars,  or  phases  of  wars, 
in  which  deprivations  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  r/illieu  the  enemy  to  more 
effective  resistance. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  desirable  in  war: 

1.  to  avoid  inflicting  such  deprivations  (by  the  appropriate 
selection  of  targets  ana  weapons)  as  vdll  increase  effective 
resistance. 

2.  to  inflict  only  such  deprivations  (by  appropriate  selection  of 
targets  and  weapons)  as  vdll  decrease  effective  resistance. 

Similarly,  in  times  of  peace,  it  is  aesirable,.ti:^  act  in  such  a  way,  in 
respect  to  a  potential  enemy,  as  to  lower  his  initial  effective  resistance 
in  case  of  war.  In  all  these  cases  the  instruments  of  policy  are  used  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  depi’ivation  but  for  that  of  minimizing  resist¬ 
ance.  In  discussing  unconventional  v/eapons.,  we  may  want  to  bear  these  con¬ 
siderations  in  mind. 

a  last  remark  about  the  "will  to  resist."  It  may  happen  that  the  people's 
will 'to  resist  is  weak,  although  the- enemy' s  strong  effective  resistance  does 
not  reflect  this  state  of  affairs,  e.g. "when  the  government  succeeds  in 
forcing  the  people  to  resist  effectively  "against  their  will."  In  such  a 
case,  the  people  may,  as  it  were,  be  more  afraid  of  getting  killed  by  their 
own  government  authorities  than  by  their  national  enemy.  In  war  against 
nations  with  dictatorial  regimes,  it  would  be  especially  erroneous  to  assume 

that  lowering  the  enony  people' s  will  to  resist  necessarily  means  lowering 
the  effective  resist-ance  of  the  enemy.  This  erroneous  assiunption  may  be 


calieci  the  democratic  fallacy,  since  it  is  true  oi  aeraocratic  regimes  that 
the  vdll  or  the  people  influences  the  action  of  their  government. 

In  choosing  targets  within  a  uictatorial  country  anh  in  selecting  conventional 
and  unconventional  weapons  for  use  against  these  targets,  it  is  therefore 
important  not  to  fail  victim  to  the  democratic  fallacy.  Action  against  the 
military  or  civilian  policy-makers,  or  against  the  other  leaning  groups  on 
the  enemy  dice  may  be  more  effective  or  equally  effective  (anu  more  numane) 
than  action  against  the  masses  of  the  enemy  population.  This  may  be  so  in 
a  war  as  a  whole  or  in  particular  phases  of  a  war. 

Mr.  uoldhamer  of  our  Social  Science  staff  vdll  now  briefly  outline  a  number 
of  considerations  which  might  be  kept  in  mina  in  aiscussing  psychologicjil 
effects. 
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CONSIDERivTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 

uoluhamer:  1  siiall  talk  about  Perfects. ”  On  the  agenda  some  seven  heaaings 
are  iistea  under  "Efi'ects/"  but  no  specification  is  given  of  particular,, 
substantive  effects  in  , the  sense  of  anxiety,  fear,  rumor,  aisaffection  from 
-.authority,  etc.  Tne  list,  of  effects  contains  those  formal  differences  or 
categories  which  apply  to  almost  any  type  of  psychological  effect.  It  pre¬ 
sents  particular  categories  fob  ah'alysis  which  seem  to  be  relevant  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  particular  psychological  variable,  such  anxiety  or  fear. 

<  '  -  . 

bpeaking  then  of  these  more  formal  characteristics  of  the  effects  one  might 
say,  firsti  that  the  effects  which  one  initiates  are  subject  to  more  or 
less  control.  The  controllability  of  the  effects  is  a  function,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  target  ^discriminability,  or  if  you  prefer,  the  target 
selectivity  of  the  unconventional  weapon  that  is  used.  Obviously,  a  weapon 
may  do  more  than  you  want  or  it  may  do  less  than  you  want,  or  it  may  do 
what  you  want  in  places  where  you  don't  want  it  to  have  effects,  etc.  The 
capability  of  a  weapon  to  b^  put  to  discriminate  use  might  be  examined  then 
with  respect  to  space,  time  and  population  class. 

Obviously  some  weapons  may  lenu  themselves  rather  readily  to  the  production 
of  short-range  effects.  These  may  be  in  fact  the  effects  which  you  wish  to 
secure,  but  may  have  also  lon.g- range  effects  which  are  undesireu.  In  such 
case  there  would  be  a  lack  of  controllability  or  uiscriminability  in  tiie 
weapon  you  are  using,  as  Mr.  bpeier  alreaay  indicatea,  the  lontj-range 
effects  following  short-range  effects  may  to  some  extent  negate  the  value 
of  the  weapon.  Of  course  the  obverse  might  happen.  It  may  be  that  tne  long- 
range  effects  are  aesirea,  but  the  short-range  effects  are  unuesired. 

Psychological  effects  can  also  be  reversible  or  irreversible.  That  may 
also  impose  a  limitation  upon  the  use  of  the  weapon  anu  inaicate  a  lack 
of  its  controllability.  Irreversible  effects  are  perhaps  undesirable, 
since  they  restrict  our  freeuom  of  future  action,  but  may  nonetheless  nave 
certain  compensating  aavantages.  an  effect  tliat  cannot  be  reversed  by 
us  will  in  many  cases  also  be  irreversible  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  possible,  ho'wever,  that  an  effect  which  we  cannot  undo  may 
not  be  irreversible  from  the  standpoint  of  the  enemy. 

Some  psychological  effects  may  be  su stained  and  others  may  be  relatively 
brief.  If  they  are  relcitively  brief,  sustained  dosages  of  the  action  may 
be  required.  If  sustained  dosages  of  the  action  are  requirea,  however, 
another  indication  of  a  possible  lack  of  controllability  emerges.  The 
brief  effects  may  have  a  high  adaptivity  coefficient,  i.e.,  people  may 
adapt  thenselves  rather  readily  to  the  effects,  so  that  repeated  uosages 
of  the  effect  become  of  decreasing  significance  in  terms  of  the  effects  one 

vdshes  to  retain,  how  to  overcome  adaptivity  responses  may  therefore  be 
mentionea  as  a  research  proulem  of  importance.  Timing  in  the  use  ol 

weapons  would  be  relevant  there;  experiments  in  psychology  show  that  tiining 

is  fairly  important.  Also,  variations  in  dosage  strength  of  the  relevant 


action  may  be  important  ana  perhaps  even  more  so,  the  aomixing  oi'  new 
elements  to  the  former  action  merely  to  prevent  speeay  adaptation.  I  nave 
the  impression  from  the  literature  on  bombing  tnat  the  astonishing  aaapta- 
tion  of  the  European  populations  to  bombing  really  indicates  a  gross  psycho- 
logocal  inefficiency  of  the  bombing  proceaure. 

Some  psychological  effects  may  show  negative  adaptation,  i.e.,  the  effect 
may  become  more  pronounced  as  time  goes  on.  The  negative  adaptation  or  the 
intensification  of  effect  may  progress  even  though  no  furtner  action  is 
taken;  the  initial  action  only  sets  off  effects  which  accumulate  in  inten¬ 
sity  as  time  passes.  Other  effects  may  also  intensify  despite  equal  aosages. 
Finally,  there  may  be  instances  in  which  intensification  increases  even 
though  the  dosage  gradually  decreases. 

•Vv 

It  also  seems  to  be  relevant  v/ith  respect  to  the  time  dimension  that  some 
effects  are  latent  and  others  immediate.  One  might  speak  of  latent  effects 
when  no  further  action  is  requireu  in  order  to  bring  them  to  maturation. 

Other  latent  effects  may  require  a  trigger  action  to  bring  them  to  the 
overt  stage.  Certain  latent  psychological  effects  that  we  wish  to  produce 
may  be  underestimated;  since  v.e  don't  see  ttiem,  we  assume  £hat  we  have 
failea.  Or  later  trigger  actions  merely  used  to  bring  them  to  the  overt 
stage  may  be  consluerea  as  the  real  causes  of  the  overt  effects. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  problems  of  controlling  psychological  effects 
with  respect  to  space.  Here  also  the  weapon  may  be  relatively  discrimina¬ 
ting  or  relatively  non-aiscriminating.  Maximum  control  exists  when  the 
place  of  effect  can  be  designated.  Other  spacial  aspects  are  with  respect 
to  the  diffusion  of  effects.  Some  psychological  effects  may  be  restricted 
to  the  area  in  v/hich  the  action  occurs.  Others  may  aiffuse  but  with  vary¬ 
ing  speeds  ana  vdth  varying  aegrees  of  uilution  as  the  effect  spreaus. 
diffusion  of  effects  will  be  dependent  on  their  communicability,  on  the 
mobility  of  affected  persons,  etc.  It  is  Lmportiint  to  note  that  there  are 
three  special  cases  of  undesirable  areal  extension  of  effects.  There  may 
be  an  unintendeu  extension  of  effects  (1)  vdthin  the  enemy  area  itself, 

(2)  to  neutral  areas,  and  (3)  to  our  own  area. 

V'/e  might  think  of  space  as  simply  representing  that  population  which  occupies 
a  particular  area,  but  there  are  other  population  classes  which  are  not 
spatially  separated.  In  the  latter  case  the  specific  discrimination  capacity 
of  the  weapon  with  regard  to  population  class  becomes  important.  Weapons 
may  be  valuable  which  can  be  used  discriminately  with  respect  to  government 
officials  or  mass  groups,  to  military  or  civilian  population,  children  and 
adults,  men  and  women,  i*ural  and  urban  populations,  etc.  If  an  unconventional 
weapon  had  a  relatively  low  specificity  with  respect  to  target  selection, 
one  would  have  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  its  effects  will 
be  different  on  aifferent  classes.  And  the  advantages  that  you  may  gain 
by  virtue  of  the  effects  you  produce  on  one  class  may  be  offset  by  the  dis¬ 
advantages  arising  from  the  unintended  effects  proauceu  on  otner  classes. 

Now  a  word  about  the  relevance  of  "knowledge"  of  effects.  Tnerc  may  be 
uesirable  effects  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Perhaps  that  isn't 
too  important.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  intelligence  atxDut  the 
effect’s  may  affect  your  planning  of  further  action. 
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The  non-use  of  weapons  as  well  as  their  use  may  have  psychological  effects. 
Non-use  may  be  understood  to  include  restrictions  of  use.  There  may  be 
some  unconventional  weapons  whose  maximal  effect  might  be  available  simply 
on  the  basis  of  sheer  knowledge  that  the  weapon  exists.  Obviously  these 
aspects  of  unconventional  weapons  are  closely  related  to  problems  of 
communication  and  timing.  The  effect  of  non-use  of  a  vveapon  woula  imply 
that  the  weapon  is  used  communication ally. 

There  is  one  class  of  unconventional  weapons  that  cannot  be  used  at  all, 
namely  unconventional  weapons  that  don't  exist.  Non-existent  unconventj onal 
w^eapons,  hovvever,  can  still  be  used  propagandistically  for  tiie  purpose  of 
producing  effects,  such  as  terror.  Interesting  problgans  arise  in  this 
respect  since  with  the  rapia  development  in  military  tecimology,  there  is 
perhaps  an  increasing  predisposition  to  assume  tnat  all  sorts  of  things 
exist  that  oo  not  exist,  r'erhaps  this  class  of  non-existent  'weapons  may 
be  even  more  powerful  than  those  that  do  exist.  Imposing  too  much  on 
the  credibility  of  people,  ho'wever,  may  have  a  boomerang  effect. 

Another  heading  is  the  relation  of  communication  policy  to  the  attainment 
of  psychological  effects.  There  seem  to  be  tvro  stages  worth  distinguishing; 

1.  communication  policies  affecting  communication  prior  to  the  use 
of  the  weapon  in  peace  ana  prior  to  use  in  time  of  war; 

2.  communication  acts  which  accompany  and  follow  the  use  of  the 
weapon . 

The  communication  acts  following  the  use  of  the  weapon  are  probably  more 
important  since  many  of  these  weapons  are  "unconventional"  and  therefore 
require  interpretation  to  the  target  populations.  These  people  are  experienc¬ 
ing  something,  but  given  the  unconventional  character  of  the  weapon,  they 
may  not  be  really  very  sure  what  it  is  they  are  experiencing.  They  may  be 
open  to  a  great  many  interpretations  ana  these  interpretations  in  fact  may 
be  very  important  in  maximizing  the  effects  of  the  weapon  itself. 

Now  one  final  heading  which  is  closely  related  to  communication  policy: 
credibility,  nny  unconventional  weapon  we  discuss  can  be  spoken  of  as 
being  more  or  less  creuible  for  a  given  population  and  for  a  given  communi¬ 
cations  policy.  The  effects  of  an  otherwise  powerful  unconventional  weapon 
may  in  fact  be  considerably  diminished  if  lo'.v  credibility  is  attached  to  it. 
The  lo'w  credibility  would  not  perhaps  affect  those  'who  have  been  immediately 
subjected  to  attack  by  the  weapon,  but  it  ivouia  influence  the  diffusion  of 
ne'rfs  and  rumors  within  the  enemy  nation  as  to  its  effects.  People  may  dis¬ 
count  v/hat  they  hear  anu  in  that  wtiy  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
initial  use  of  the  v/eapon.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  effect  of  a 
given  unconventional  weapon  might  be  airairdshed  if  a  prior  exaggeration 
e>d.sts  with  respect  to  its  capaoilities.  That  brings  us  back  to  problems 
of  communication  and,  whether  in  connection  v/ith  specific  weapons,  one  'wants 
understatement ,  exact  statement,  or  overstatement. 


There  is  the  further  question  of  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  studying 
effects.  The  possibility  of  direct  study  of  unconventional  weapons  is 
perhaps  fairly  limited  in  a  context  which  is  likely  to  be  historically 
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significant  for  ourselves.  There  are  possibilities  of  stuaying  analogous 
situations  ana  possibly  extrapolating  the  results.  But  to  think  of  uirect 
stuuy  in  the  sense  of  really  stuaying  effects  in  connection  ‘/dth  a  particular 
enemy,  the  possioilities  are  extremely  limited.  However,  let  me  jirst  by 
v/ay  of  example,  although  it  aoesn't  involve  an  UVi,  indicate  vviiat  sort  of 
possibility  there  is. 


There  is  the  ’’Voice  of  /unerica.”  The  Voice  of  america  is  prouucing  certain 
effects  dn  v/hich  I  include  also  the  class  of  non-effects.  This  is  no 
artificial  situation.  If  vve  haa  aaequate  intelligence  on  the  boviet  Union, 
presumably  we  coula  do  a  stuoy  of  the  impacts  prouucea  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  It  involves  a  country  in  wtiich  we  are  very  much  interestea  ana 
involves  a  weapon  v/hich,  although  not  imconventional,  might  be  associated 
with  certain  unconventional  weapons.  Such  studies  maae  now  may  also  have, 
by  extension,  applicability  to  wartime  contexts,  although  we  woula  get 
on  somewhat  shaky  ground. 

The  second  general  class  of  methods  involves  the  use  of  historical  parallels. 
Unconventional  weapons  are  not,  as  Dr.  Speier  inoicatea,  unique  to  our  own 
periodl  You  have  the  memorandum  on  the  V-2  in  dermany.  That's  a  very 
clear-cut  historical  parallel  and  I  suppose  one  coula  reach  back  in  time  ana 
study  everything  from  the  first  introuuction  of  elephants  as  mobile  forces, 
up  to  V-2.  Unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  material  can  be 
secured.  The  limitations  of  extrapolating  results  are  obvious. 

A  third  general  method  of  study  was  also  referrea  to,  namely  the  stuay  of 
peacetime  disasters.  Now  that  also  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
very  different  from  the  context  of  war,  ana  that  tne  stuay  of  peacetime 
uisasters  in  the  Unitea  States  involves  iUnericans  ana  they  are  very  different 
from  anyone  else,  etc.  Yet  there  are  souna  theoretical  grounas  on  which 
one  can  quite  justifiably  study  the  response  to  such  uisasters.  Human 
nature  is  not  (despite  the  fashionable  cultural  relativity)  so  completely 
divergent  from  place  to  place  as  to  renaer  such  stuaies  useless.  Of  course 
they  have  even  more  relevance  from  the  standpoint  of  uefensive  measures 
against  unconventional  weapons  wliich  others  may  use  against  us. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  good  ueal  of  literature  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  terra, 

I  simply  call  tlieoretical  or  academic  literature  which  is  often  v/hat  we 
would  have  to  fall  back  on.  For  example,  tnere  nas  been  talk  of  using 
noise  as  an  unconventional  weapon.  It  would  be  very  haru  to  conduct  an 
experiment  in  which  you  get  one  of  these  contraptions  out  over  the  Caucasus 
or  even  over  the  United  States  and  try  to  scare  the  wits  out  of  people  in 
oraer  to  find  out  how  really  effective -it  is.  But  one  can  refer  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  academic  literature  on  adaptation  to  loua’  sounds,  to  various 
pitches,  etc.  These  experimental  studies  are  not  quite  in  the  same  context 
in  which  an  unconventional  weapon  would  be  used,  but  they  are  relevant. 

Finally  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sheer  descriptive  material  that  is  relevant 
antliropololfical  or  sociological  —  about  how  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  think,  act,  behave,  and  what  they  seem  to  like  and  dislike, 
what  their  religious  beliefs  are,  etc.  The  moment  one  thinks  of  producing 
a  given  effect,  questions  are  raisea  as  to  what  sort  of  people  are  these 
on  whom  you  want  to  proauce  the  effects. 

I'm  quite  sure  that  from  the  standpoint  of  proper  canons  of  scientific 
research  many  of  these  raethoas  are  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  problem  is 
not  simply  to  worry  about  tnat,  but  rather  to  try  to  exploit  to  the  fullest 
the  available  materials  and  methods,  hov/ever  imperfect  they  may  be. 
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Lasswell;  Goldhamer’ s  presentation  of  the  dimensions  of  a  possible  study 
of  the  psychological  effect  of  unconventional  weapons  was  useful.  Such  a 
study  might  be  undertaken  from  tvro  points  of  view.  One  possibility  — 
which  Mr.  Goldhamer  seems  to  have  envisaged  —  is  to  explore  the  potential 
effects  of  given  unconventional  weapons  in  specified  situations.  The  other 
would  consist  in  examining  the  unconventional  opportunities  which  might  be 
inherent  in  any  kina  of  situation;  then  one  coula  mobilize  all  instrumentali¬ 
ties  that  cun  be  discovered. 

Brodie;  It  woula  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  the  best  of  our  imaginative 
ability  to  envisage  all  conceivable  kinds  of  circumstances  ana  all  types 
of  unconventional  weapons  that  might  be  usea;  but  at  the  s,ime  time,  we 
shoula  also  try  to  define  the  probable  limits  to  the  use  of  unconventional 
weapons.  I  am  thinking  in  terns  of  what  economists  call  the  "opportunity 
cost."  For  instance,  agents  might  use  gas  for  purposes  of  sabotage;  but 
it  is  problematic  to  what  extent  this  technique  of  sabotage  woulu  be  employ¬ 
ed  rather  than  another.  Vie  have  to  envisage  the  economic  aspect  of  strategy. 

Ridenour;  A  more  specific  consideration  in  this  connection:  BlaCKett  in 
his  book.  Military  and  Political  Consequences  of  atomic  Etiergy,  and  Elmer 
lavis  in  an  article  in  Harpers  Magazine  (January  1949) »  suggest  tiiat  a 
strategic  air  force  would  be  useless  to  the  Unitea  otates  in  case  of  a 
v/ar  against  Soviet  Russia,  because  in  fact  it  would  never  be  usea.  Since 
the  Soviets  would  occupy  all  of  Europe,  the  only  accessible  targets  would 
be  occupied  cities  of  friendly  nations  which  v/e  would  notdesire  to  bomb. 

I  would  like  to  hear  any  comments  about  the  sanity  of  this  argument. 

Rosten;  1  woulu  like  to  raise  a  question  about  the  scope  of  this  con¬ 
ference.  Are  we  restricting  ourselves  to  the  discussion  of  methous  of 
studying  the  psychological  effects  of  unconventional  weapons?  It  appears 
from  the  first  statonents  that  you  are  particularly  interestea  in  setting 
up  certain  generalizations  as  a  framework  for  studying  psychological 
effects. 

Speier:  You  stated  the  main  objective  of  the  conference  correctly;  but 

no  question  is  rulea  out,  although  some  mignt  be  tangential. 

Leites:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Roster;  tiiat  methods  of  research  into  psycho¬ 

logical  effects  are  best  studiea  in  tiie  context  of  certain  substantive 
problans.  In  this  respect,  taking  up  Mr.  Lasswell* s  suggestion,  we  might 
start  from  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  existing  weapons,  but  then  con¬ 
sider  the  additional  problem  of  what  would  be  the  required  weapons. ,  We 
might  be  able  to  set  up  a  model  situation  concerning  the  bovlet  Union  and 
specify  required  weapons.  Then  we  could  study  methods  of  procedure. 

Stephan:  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  all  presentations  so  far  placed 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  offensive  rather  than  aspects  of  the  defensive  use 
of  unconventional  weapons.  The  two  problems  are  different  —  'we  are  dealing 
with  a  different  class  of  problems  when  we  discuss  the  weapons  we  might  use, 
and  v^hen  we  discuss  weapons  others  might  use  against  us.  another  question 
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is  whether  ive  should  stuay  concrete  uses  of  vrcapons  in  technic<il  aetaii  or 
rather  some  general  problems,  as  was  the  case  in  the  opening  uiscussion. 

We  cannot  do  both  adequately,  also,  unconventional  weapons  are  alviays  useG 
in  conjunction  with  conventional  weapons;  strategy  will  have  to  correlate  the 
two.  The  whole  distinction  is  a  matter  of  degrep,  as  unconventional  weapons 
tend  to  become  conventional;  the  aichotoray  between  the  two  is  not  very 
reliable. 

A  further  dimension  I  have  in  minu  is  whether  we  shall  consiaer  only  specific 
devices,  or  rather  unconventional  tactics  in  using  possioly  conventional 
devices.  Shall  we  consider,  for  instance,  the  use  of  surprise?  Or  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  combination  of  weapons,  such  as  the  use  of  rockets  launched 
from  submarines?  Or  the  combination  of  diplomatic  ueceit  anu  attack,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pearl  Harbor?  If  we  concentrate  upon  harawaro,  we  may  overlook 
tactical  combinations.  There  are  some  Known  methoas  wiiich  are  infrequently 
used,  such  as  the  use  of  hostages,  or  unaergrouna  activities.  These  may  be 
important  if  friendly  territories  are  occupied  by  the  Russians.  Unconven¬ 
tional  methods  of  deception  were  more  important  in  the  last  war  than  in 
earlier  wars,  and  could  be  aevslopea  more.  Cover  operations  ana  camouflage 
may  be  developed  in  a  more  sophisticated  way  th;in  hitnerto.  fbcpectations 
about  how  the  war  develops  and  how  the  enemy  will  behave  play  an  important 
role  in  every  war,  and  important  surprise  effects  could  be  achieved  by 
generating  such  expectations  and  then  suddenly  changing  one'.s  behavior. 

Thus,  unconventional  behavior  may  be  just  as  important  as  unconventional 
weapons. 

Davison;  We  could  allocate  some  time,  if  the  agenda  permits,  to  setting  up 
a  situation  in  which  unconventional  weapons  are  used.  One  teiou  then  would 
wield  these  weapons,  another  v/ould  try  to  develop  a  defense,  and  an  umpire 
team  would  eval^uate  the  effects.  This  might  be  a  good  way  of  reaching  con¬ 
clusions. 

Selznick:  It  seems  there  is  too  much  readiness  to  consider  unconventional 

weapons  merely  as  novelties  or  departures  from  custom.  But  taere  may  be  an 
essential  distinction  involved,  —  today's  unconventional  weapons  may  be 
inherently  outrageous  in  their  effects,  in  a  way  in  which  unconventional 
weapons  in  the  past  were  not.  If  this  is  so,  studies  of  the  psychological 
effects  of  unconventional  weapons  in  the  past  would  be  of  no  particular 
use.  Does  the  atom  bomb  not  belong  to  an  altogether  different  dimension? 

Lipp:  Just  a  small  point  suggested  by  a  comparison  between  the  Janis  reports 
ana  Mr.  Goltkiamer' s  statement.  Unconventional  weapons  may  have  an  important 
effect  upon  home  morale,  e.g.,  if  their  potentialities  have  oeen  exaggerated. 
’/vhen  they  turn  out  to  be  not  quite  so  good,  the  bau  effect  on  home  morale  may 
be  quite  serious. 

Leites;  Although  the  time  may  have  come  to.  uae  Occam's  razor  against  further 
distinctions,  the  discussion  thus  far  seems  to  suggest  we  may  make  a  three¬ 
fold  distinction  among  uncopventional  weapons.  We  may  distinguish: 

(a)  technical  novelties,  new  inventions  which  depend  on  progress  of 
science, 

(b)  devices  of  deception,  or  novel  tactics,  as  mentionea  by  Mr.  Btephan, 


eiTect  mentioned  by 


(c)  extreme  weapons  v/hich  have  the  "outrage" 

Ur.  Selznick. 

Speier;  I  tliink  "extreme"  weapons  as  aefinea  by  Ur.  bei'/nick  woulu  also 
come  unaer  category  (a),  "inventions." 

f 

Leites:  Yes,  the-  categories  overlap. 

Rosten:  May  I  return  to  the  question  I  asked  earlier?  Lo  you  ivejit  us  to 
map  out  areas  of  research  for  the  stuay  of  non-haruware  effects  of  ''Yeapons? 

Or  ao  you  want  us  to  suggest  imaginative  techniques  which  can  be  used  in 
connection  vdth  uricon^'entional  weapons?  Or  ao  you  want  strictly  raethouo- 
logical  ancilyses?  It  would  heJp  if  we  knew  what  the  final  outcome  or 
report  of  this  conference  is  envisagea  to  be.  Shoula  vve  aiia  towaras  a 
series  of  propositions  about  method?  Shoulu  we  try  to  aravi  up  a  list  of 
actual  research  projects  which  RaND,  or  other  agencies,  ought  to  undertake? 

Or  do  you  want  us  to  dream  up  some  unconventional  weapons  while  we  are  tiere? 

Speier;  If  1  may  answer  this  off  the  bat,  I  think  it  would  be  most  profitable 
to  think  of  the  result  of  this  conference  as  a  series  of  suggestions  for 
feasible  research  projects.  Now  if  you  try  to  do  this,  you  inevitably  get 
into  the  discussion  of  some  unconventional  weapons  about  which  there  exists 
no  literature.  Instead  of  studying  the  psychological  effects  of  existing 
weapons,  we  might  also  consider  the  psychological  effects  of  something  we 
herevdth  invent.  For  this  we  may  go  back  to  points  made  earlier,  and  set 
up  model  situations  involving  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  useful  to  thinx  of  the  ideal  result  of  this  conference  as  a  summary  of 
a  number  of  research  projects  which  you  think  are  both  important  and  feasible 
and  on  which  you  might  indicate  certain  methods  that  might  fruitfully  be 
employed. 
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•  A  MODEL  0?^  FUTURE  TRgjPS  AND  UNITED  STATES  CiQ;j.S 


Lasswell;  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  wouiu  be  best  to  proceed 
in  this  way.  I  think  it  would  be  stimulating  ariCl  rev/araing  to  spend  some 
time  sketching  our  major  expectations  concerning  the  future  course  of  y/orla 
politics.  We  could  specify  two  or  three  ma.jor  lines  of  expectations  and 
outline  policy  objectives  we  -would  like  to  achieve.  It  would  take  some  time 
to  outline  such  a  model.  If  1  were  to  present  sucH  a  mouel  and  heard  it 
evaluated  by  a  number  of  persons,  I  couiu  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  suggeifct 
a  number  of  unconventional  weapons  to  attain  the  objectives  set.  Then  1  would 
be  in  the  thick  of  either  inventing  unconvention.il  weapon  possibilities  or 
suggesting  useful  lines  of  research. 

Hall;  I  personally  vvoula  like  to  see  discussion  procec'-i  along  these  lines. 
Ridenour:  Could  it  be  fitted  into  the  agenua? 

bpeler;  We  may  well  change  the  agenda  in  this  sense.  If  -we  did  this,  vve 
could  also  take  care  of  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  maue  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  think  Mr.  Brodie' s  point  that  we  shoulii  consider  the  range  of 
probability  of  the  use  of  unconventional  weapons  should  be  considered  as 
another  attack  on  the  points  also  made  by  Messrs.  Rosten,  Lasswell,  atm 
others.  Any  further  comments  or.  the  agenda? 

7>illiams;  Just  a  small  point.  It  seems  that  in  outliniitg  war  ana  peace 
objectives,  you  tacitly  assume  that  you  -will  not  be  interested  in  such 
objectives  as  destroying  the  enemy,  or  inciting  him  to  go  to  war.  There  have 
been  examples  like  Carthage  and  others  of  this  kina. 

Golds en;  That  point  could  be  taken  care  of,  depending  on  the  type  of  assump¬ 
tion  you  make  as  to  future  expectations.  Bince  we  are  considering  unconven¬ 
tional  weappns,  the  discussion  should  point  to  the  future  almost  by  definition. 
I  would  also  suggest  we  do  not  take  an  undue  amount  of  time  refining  this 
preview  of  the  future  in  every  detail,  but  rather  set  up  what  Mr.  Brodie 
called  a  working  priority  classification  of  important  subjects.  For  exfimple, 
one  major  expectation  might  be  that  as  a  result  of  what  happened  in  China, 
the  Russians  have  revised  their  timetable  about  the  inevitability  of  war, 
and  may  now  concentrate  upon  reaching  maximum  war  capacity  in,  say,  1980 
rather  than  195'2-  If  we  introduce  such  an  assumption,  one  of  our  objectives 
may  be  to  minimize  the  industrial  development  of  a  huge  continent  —  the 
integration  of  China's  economic  potential  y/ith  the  Soviet  Union.  This  opens 
a  possible  discussion  of  unconventional  weapons  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 

Hall :  To  clarify  Mr.  Golusen' s  remarks:  it  would  be  good  if  someone  pre¬ 
sented  such  an  anticipated  picture;  other-wise  we  -would  get  disjointed  fra^jments. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Lasswell  could  ao  it. 
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Janls:  1  heartily  enaorse  tne  proposal  that  a  moael  of  the  future  be  set 
up.  But  if  we  do  so,  we  should  fix  our  attention  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  kind  of  manipulable  responses  '>vhich  are  most  relevant  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  think  are  most  likely  to  occur.  To  take  an  extreme,  unrealistic 
example:  If  we  expect  war  to  break  out  only  when  both  sides  are  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  very  decisive  blow  in  a  snort  time, 
then  certain  types  of  vdthdrawal  from  cooperation  (as  a  psychological 
response)  do  not  matter;  it  makes  no  difference,  for  instance,  how  efficient 
the  workers  are,  as  long  as  certain  insulated  sectors  of  war-making 
potentials  are  intact.  In  such  a  case,  other  targets  will  be  more  important. 
I  propose  that  at  each  step  we  focus  our  attention  upon  the  kina  of  effect 
which  would  be  most  important  if  the  model  were  true.  This  will  help  us 
formulate  our  research  projects  in  the  best  way. 

Stephan:  It  seems  to  me  it  woulu  be  possible  that  the  discussion  might 
be  oriented  to^the  psychological  effects  of  unconventional  ano  other  v/eapons 
and  in  general  towards  the  participation  of  the  civilian  population.  This 
makes  the  problem  primarily  a  psychologic.al  one.  The  reason  vdiy  the  effects 
of  unconventional  weapons  may  be  stresseo.  is  that  their  psychological  effecLs 
are  not  so  well  known;  the  element  of  novelty  itself  may  be  psychologically ' 
important.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  old  ana  ne'w 
tactics.  The  psychological  effect  always  depends  on  the  total  situatiort. 

The  effect  of  atom  bombing,  for  instance,  may  be  different  upon  a  population 
that  has  already  endured  incendiary  and  high-explosive  raids.  It  is  also 
possible  to  consider  the  effect  of  unconventional  weapons  in  terms  of 
retaliation  -  what  retaliatory  measures  tne  enemy  might  take,  or  how  vve 
would  retaliate  if  the  enemy  used  unconventional  weapons.  One  psychological 
effect  might  be  the  fear  of  retaliation.  Finally,  we  could  consider  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  unconventional  weapons  -  this  is 
an  entirely  different  type  of  subject. 

Collbohm:  1  would  stress  the  word  "psychological."  In  World  War  II,  the 
major  military  effort  was  directed  towards  winning  the  war  by  destroying 
the  enemy' s  economic  resources,  ana  it  is  now  generally  recognised  tnat 
this  procedure  was  inefficient.  We  aestroyeu  more  than  was  necessary  to 
gain  our  oojective.  The  real  objective  was  to  change  the  attitudes  of  the 
masses  and  of  ruling  groups.  Next  time,  it  may  very  well  be  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  those  who  will  be  the  ruling  group  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  psychological  objectives  are  paramount,  whetner  in  hot  or  cola  war. 

leites:  I  would  like  to  make  a  practical  proposal.  It  is  often  fruitful 
to  alternate  betv/een  a  "crude"  ana  a  "refined"  approach.  VJoula  it  be 
acceptable  to  start  with  a  crude  assumption  of  war  with  the  boviet  Union 
in  1953,  without  elaborating  upon  the  changes  that  might  occur  between  now 
and  then.  The  question  would  be  what  unconventional  weapon  possibilities 
would  be  available  in  1953*  After  discussion,  perhaps  Dr.  Lasswell  or 
others  would  refine  our  model. 

I 

Kecskemeti:  In  studying  the  psychological  effects  of  unconventional 
v^eapons,  it  would  seem  to  be  useful  to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of 
effects  already  touched  upon  in  Ur.  Goidharaer'  s  statement  —  effects  which 
occur  in  any  case  without  leading  to  surrender,  ana  the  crucial  effects 
which  change  the  total  situation,  ana  bring  about  a  significant  reorienta_ 
tion  of  the  enemy's  thinking. 


Goldhamer;  With  respect  to  setting  up  moaeis,  I  vvouiu  suggest  that  the  set 
of  conditions  which  exist  now  are  obviously  the  best  knov/n.  Leites  made 
the  suggestion  to  set  up  a  model  for  i953>  and  later  the  models  may  be 
switched  to  even  later  dates.  But  this  always  involves  the  question  of 
plausibility,  and  if  it  is  found  in  the  discussion  that  certain  assumptions 
are  not  realistic,  the  models  must  be  altered  or  shifted. 

Goldsen:  There  is  actually  no  great  danger  that  our  suggestions  will  be 
inappropriate  because  of  the  "wrong"  choice  of  our  date.  In  world  politics 
there  is  always  some  expectation  of  war;  the  expectations  may  be  high  or 
low.  In  this  respect,  then,  we  have  two  alternative  procedures: 

1.  can  assume  a  cold  y/ar  situation  with  a  high  expectation 
of  war,  ;lth  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  depending  on  Russian 
calculations  of  their  chances  of  victory  and  optimum  relative 
strength.  In  this  model,  we  have  to  do  vlth  a  race  towards 
weapon  parity;  it  may  be  quite  a  long-term  model.  Our  sub¬ 
ject  may  wall  be  the  study  of  unconventional  weapons  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  superiority  of  the  United  otates,  ana  to 
prevent  a  closing  of  the  gaps  without  going  to  war. 

2.  assume  that  war  has  begun.  For  this,  1932  seems  too  close; 
we  might  choose  I960  or  1970*  The  model  'would  set  a  frame¬ 
work  for  original  thoughts. 

Las swell;  he  shall  get  farther  if  we  adopt  the  most  inclusive  space-time 
model.  I  say  this  because  the  moment  you  assign  an  oruer  of  relevancy  to 
your  efforts,  you  have  to  assume  a  very  complex  structure  of  aims,  goals 
and  identifications.  Unless  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  clarification  of 
our  long-range  policy  profile  of  preference,  ana  expectations,  we  cannot 
discuss  our  policies  in  an  articulate  way.  Therefore  it  seems  best  first 
to  set  up  a  rough  model  of  long-range  objectives  ana  expectations  —  cirid 
then  introduce  specifications.  Otherwise,  we  shall  be  left  vatl'i  dangling 
uncertainties  about  whether  others  share  the  same  expectations. 

deitesi  I  would  be  entirely  in  favor  of  what  Lassweli  said,  if  we  haa  not 
to  consider  the  limitation  of  time.  1  feel  we  should  restrict  the  pre-moaei 
phase  of  our  discussion  to  half  an  hour  or  an  nour;  tne  chairman  shouJu 
set  a  deadline  for  arrival  of  the  post-moael  stage.  To  have  some  model  is 
better  than  no  model  at  all. 

Speier  ana  dolasen:  (second) 

Coalet  1  would  like  to  make  two  points  about  the  model;  We  should  study 
the  nature  of  war  if  we  assume  war,  anu  the  nature  of  peace  if  'we  assume 
peace.  War  is  different,  for  instance,  if  we  assume  that  our  potential  is 
heavily  mobilized  at  the  beginning  than  if  we  assume  that  it  is  not 
mobilized.  Then  we  should  also  examine  the  proDlems  y/ith  reference  to 
various  nations.  The  same  event  will  have  different  psychological  effects 
in  /mierica  and  in  Russia.  In  the  Boviet  Union,  the  manner  oy  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  distributed  is  different;  also  the  aim  might  be  the  destruction  of 
tlie  elite. 


Speier;  Any  other  comments? 


Youngs  A  minor  point.  You  have  talked  about  the  political  framework  — 
but  you  also  need  a  weapons  framework,  since  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
weapons,  IVhat  are  the  criteria  for  the  use  or  non-use  of  a  weapon?  What 
are  the  technical  possibilities?  Tliese  frameworks  will  narrow  down  the 
field  of  discussicn. 

Las swell;  It  is  lng)ortant  not  to  allow  too  much  importance  to  the  term 
"unconventional"  in  this  discussion;  Mr,  Stephan  has  also  made  this  point, 

I  would  suggest  the  follov/ing  formula;  It  would  be  useful  to  speak  of  the 
"weapon  consequences"  of  any  instriiment  of  policy.  This  means  the  actual 
or  potential  deprivation  vdiich  a  weapon  can  inflict.  Then  we  may  ask; 

VOiat  are  the  "weapon  consequences,"  say,  of  a  diplomatic  offer,  eui  economic 
offer,  etc.  Unconventional  weapons  loay  be  studied  in  this  framev/ork. 

Rosten;  It  makes  no  difference  v/hether  the  model  is  accurate  in  its  details. 
If  vte  are  interested  in  the  psychological  capabilities  of  weapons,  then  the 
lines  of  research  necessary  vdll  flow  from  and  be  s\;iggosted  by  .the  weapons 
—  requirements  which  the  model  imposes. 

All  weapons  have  psychological  effects.  All  weapons  have  psychological 
potentialities.  The  fact  that  these  have  been  largely  ignored  in  the 
past,  in  conventional  thinking,  does  not  mean  that  either  the  potential 
or  the  effects  were  not  present  the  moment  the  weapon  itself  was  devised. 

Even  a  bullet,  the  simplest  weapon  in  modern  vnarfare,  has  a  psychological 
potential  and  registers  psychological,  as  well  as  physical,  impact.  Bullets 
could  conceivably  be  used  to  deliver  a  "commercial"  while  in  transit.  The 
Germans  knew  this  —  hence  "screamer"  bombs. 

Secondly,  every  weapon  has  a  psychological  potential  prior  to  its  actual 
use.  The  very  information  released  about  a  weapon  can  be  used  to  enhance 
its  threat- value ,  Mr,  Goldhamer  made  the  important  point  about  the  need 
of  making  sure  that  the  enemy  is  really  experiencing  what  we  think  he 
ought  to  be  e^qperiencing,  or  what  we  want  him  to  experience.  This  can  only 
be  done  if  every  weapon  is  recognized  as  having  non-hardware  utilities,  and 
if  the  psychological  possibilities  inherent  in  every  weapon  are  exploited  ~ 
before,  during,  and  after  the  weapon  is  used. 

According  to  conventional  political  and  military  strategy,  in  the  past, 
peace  terms  have  not  been  announced  until  the  enemy  is  so  weakened  that  he 
may  be  disposed  to  consider  such  teims  —  or  until  we  thiiik  we  are  going 
to  win  and  therefore  ought  to  begin  to  offer  terras  of  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  But  another  strategy  lies  in  announcing  the  terms  under  which  we 
will  terminate  hostilities  right  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  —  or 
soon  after.  That  would  have  an  important  psychological  effect.  It  would 
give  enemy  leaders  and  civilians  a  clear  picture  of  the  alternatives  which 
are  alvrays  open  to  them.  It  would  force  them  to  recognize  the  possibility 
of  ending  resistance  at  any  point ,  and  at  a  cost  perhaps  less  severe  than 
they  assume,  or  than  their  leaders  want  them  to  believe.  It  would  also 
stress  the  fact  that  it  is  their  leaders,  not  us,  who  can  decide  at  any 
moment  that  the  war  need  not  go  on. 

tos swell;  I  propose  that  we  spend  45  minutes  on  a  gross  model  of  the 
future;  our  pplitical  objectives  and  major  expectations.  The  presentation 


of  the  model  should  take  15  minutes,  followed  by  30  minutes  of  discussion. 

I'his  viill  give  us  a  framework  for  further  speculations. 

Speier;  There  seems  to  be  ixnanimous  agreement  with  this  procedure,  although 
the  time  limit  of  1,3  minutes  should  not  be  rigid.  Various  rnodaa  of  dis¬ 
cussion  have  been  suggested,  and  I  do  not  want  to  add,  any  more  comments, 
except  that  vre  can  have  no  discussion  uni. ess  someone  presents  a  model.  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  Lassvfell,  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon,  open  our  next  session 
with  the.  presentation  of  a  model.  In  the  discussion,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
Mr.  Brodie*3  point,  and  pay  special  attention  to  the  range  of  p.robability  of 
the  applic.ation  of  conventional  and  unconventional  v/eapons.  Furthermore,  in 
connection  v.rith  wiiat  Mr.  Stephan  said,  I  vroxild  propose  that  ve  excunjjne  all 
the  psychologicaJ-,  effects  of  weapons,  and  not  onJl.y  the  "non-hard.v;are‘’  weap-ons. 
Ky  understanding  is  that  hardV'rare  weapons  have  psychological  effects,  and  so 
do  non-hardware  weapons.  Even  a  bullet  not  accompanied  by  a.  '’commercial.*'  has 
a  psychological  effect  upon  the  survivors;  the  message  m.ay  supplement  this, 
and  a  message  may  also  be  delivered  by  a  "non-hardware"  in3t.niffient.  Vdas  this 
what  you  suggested,  Hr.  Stephan? 

Stephan;  Yes,  I  do  propose  to  focus  our  attention  upon  the  psychological 
effects  of  weapon.s  rather  than  their  tactical,  application.  We  may  malce  a 
further  distinction  betvreen  the  immediate  psychological  effects  of  direct 
contact  and  the  remote  psychologicaJ.  effects;  then  we  have  to  take  into 
account  all  circvimstancco,  anticipations  about  the  course  of  the  war,  and 
so  on.  We  might  bog  doim  in  detail  if  v.'e  tried  to  consider  all  this.  We 
certainly  cannot  discuss  specific  immediate  effects  in  a  tectmical  manner. 

But  we  cou].d  devote  part  of  our  time  to  the  consideration  of  immediate 
effects,  and  another  part  to  the  v:hole  psychological  context  —  effects 
upon  resistance,  readjjiess  to  surrender,  and  so  on. 

f 

Speier;  If  I  may  go  on  with  my  concluding  remarks;  ¥e  should  dea],  with 
the  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  aspects  of  unconventional  weapons,  — 
with  what  Mr.  Lipp  said  about  effects  UT)on  the  home  front.  Mr.  Davison's 
suggestion  about  war  games  may  be  dismissed  at  this  point;  this  procedure 
may  turn  out  to  be  appropriate  later.  Mr,  Selanick  has  suggested  that 
certain  unconventional  ’weapons  are  "extreme"  in  their  "outrageous"  effects. 

Do  we  mie.an  that  they  shoxild  be  iniled  out  entirely  on  this  account?  Or  is 
thl.s  rriorely  a  te  mine  logical,  distinction?  I  certainly  should  not  want  to 
exclude  them  from  the  discussion. 

3elzn.lck;  I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  them  from,  the  discussion;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  w.a5  meant  as  a  tr- rminological  one, 

Speier;  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  outrageous  effect-s  of  modern  uncon¬ 
ventional  weapons.  The  psychological  outrage  cau.sed  by  the  introduction  of 
fire  power,  for  instance,  paralleled  the  outrage  felt  follov.dng  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  atom  bomb,  and  the  fact  ths-t  nobody  now  feels  outraged  by  the  use 
of  fire  pox^er  may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our  whole  civilization  is  an 
o'utrage,  I  would  feel  disappointed,  arJ  so  wo\J.d  others  here  present,  if 
our  discussions  during  this  three-day  period  v.'ere  limited  to  the  problems 
suggested  so  far.  We  are  interested  in  having  an  informal  meeting  about 
the  satellite  vehicle,  and  other  inforaial  meetirigs  about  unconventional 
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cpoirormbQSE  only 

weapons  may  foUov;,  But  I  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  course  of  the  vrhole 
meeting.  In  any  case,  v^e  v/ould  like  to  have  your  comments  —  formally  or 
informally  —  on  the  psychological  aspects  of  certain  unconventional  weapons, 
especially  the  satellite,  I  do  not  xvant  to  disparage  the  discussion  set  for 
this  afternoon;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  happy  that  we  shall  go  into  these 
matters;  but  there  are  other  points  we  shall  have  to  consider  later  on. 


JANUARY  26.  1949.'  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

»»MOjDEL>»  OF  FUTURE  TRENDS  AND  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  GOALS 


Lasawell;  I  shall  present  my  model  of  the  future  in  the  style  which  is  used 
in  weather  forecasts,  where  all  qualifications  such  as  "it  is  possible  that 
.  .  "it  is  probable  that  .  .  •  are  eliminated.  Now,  in  talking  about 
the  future,  our  first  question  is  this;  What  policy  goals  shall  we  assume  as 
being  shared  by  all?  I  assume  that  we  are  interested  in  moving  tovrao’ds  ceirtain 
policy  relationships  {on  ^^ich  there  is  broad  agreement  among  influential 
people  in  the  United  States)  ~  these,  then,  will  be  considered  as  the  "goals" 
on  which  our  model  will  be  based.  The  state  of  the  future  which  is  our  inalT) 
goal,  or  policy  objective,  may  be  described  as  a  "free  world  community," 

Such  a  commxmity  is  characterized  by  the  sharing  of  certain  values  nwnng  the 
whole  population  of  the  world.  What  we  wish  to  achieve  is  sharing,  rather 
than  concentration  of  values  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  groups.  In 
order  to  implement  the  sharing  of  values,  certain  institutions  are  needed, 

I  nov7  shall  spell  out  a  list  of  values  which  are  to  be  shared  in  the  Free 
World  Community,  and  specify  the  institutions  needed  to  shape  and  share  these 
values . 

Here  is  the  list; 


Value  Institution  for  sharing 


Power  ------  Order,  democracy. 

Wealth  -----  A  rising  standard  of  living  and  a  balanced  (rather  than 
highly  concentrated)  distribution  of  income. 

Respect  -----  The  absence  of  edl  discrimination  on  grounds  other  than 
merit,  such  as  racial  and  religious  discrimination; 
equality  of  access  to  values. 

Enlightenment  -  -  Sharing  of  skills;  free  flow  of  intelligence  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  basis  of  irational  decision. 

Well-being  -  -  Guarantees  for  the  bodily  integrity,  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  integrated  personalities. 

Rectitude  -  -  -  A  substantial  concordance  as  to  standards  in  terms  of 
which  "rightness"  of  actions  is  assessed. 


This  list  might  sufficiently  indicate  what  we  moan  by  a  desirable  world 
community.  It  has  inmediate  application  for  all  our  policy  activities.  For 
one  thing,  it  noans  that  we  have  great  reluctance  to  adopt  measures  that 
annihilate  people.  We  have  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  Wo  prefer  to 
achieve  our  ends  without  destruction. 

The  list  has  implications  concerning  (1)  demands,  (2)  ezpectaiions , 

(3)  Identifications. 


As  to  demands:  If  the  world  cocmonwealth  is  to  be  realized,  there  must  be  an 
effective  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  policy-makers, 

AS  to  expectations:  A  supporting  structure  of  future  expectations  must  be 
maintained  —  the  expectation  that  as  we  move  towards  the  Free  World  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  excess  of  indulgences  over  deprivations  in  terms  of  all  the  values 
sought  will  be  maximized. 

As  to  identifications;  There  must  be  a  very  considerable  degree  of  identifica¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  the  world  community,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  "effective 
demand"  and  the  "expectations,"  , 

So  much  for  policy  objectives.  Now  let  us  make  a  fev/  postulates  about  the 
state  of  world  affairs  and  the  visible  future.  We  shall  postulate  a  high 
degree  of  expectation  of  war,  and,  furthermore,  a  bi-polarization  of  the 
structure  of  power  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  poles. 

In  our  model,  let  us  assume  that  starting  from  this  state  of  affairs  we  shall 
move  towards  the  resumption  of  cooperation  without  war.  In  this  process  we 
shall  distinguish  three  periods. 

Period  1  will  end  about  1952;  at  that  time,  there  v;ill  be  general  agreement 
among  decision  makers  in  the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved 
sufficient  weapon  parity  to  inflict  destructive  blows  upon  the  United  States, 

Period  2,  1952-62;  This  period  is  characterized  by  a  high  expectation  of 
violence  at  any  point;  this  leads  to  an  allocation  of  resources  within  each 
country  such  that  freedoms  which  survive  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  freedoms  in 
the  United  States  are  considerably  diminished.  That  is  to  say,  in  this  period 
we  move  towards  the  garrison  (police)  state. 

Period  3,  Beginning  at  1962:  Characterized  by  a  steady  resumption  of  acts 
of  cooperation. 

For  our  puiposes  it  is  especially  important  to  specify  a  structure  of  expecta¬ 
tion  which  can  maintain  activities  short  of  war  within  this  period  on  both 
sides,  and  increase  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  action. 

One  of  our  major  policy  objectives  can  be  so  to  use  all  resources  available 
to  us  as  to  maintain  a  structure  of  expectations  favorable  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  resuming  cooperation.  In  the  meantime,  hovrever, 
it  is  generally  realized  that  a  shooting  war  may  erupt  at  any  point. 

For  the  examination  of  the  weapons  iu^ilications  of  our  policy  goals,  we  must 
choose  a  starting  point,  I  propose  to  exclude  as  a  starting  point  the  possible 
use  of  "doctrinal"  v/eapons  which  might  be  distributed  in  America  and  the 
accessible  world  —  a  stream  of  propaganda  and  information,  imdei'lining  the 
probability  that  Marxism  and  Liberalism  as  well  are  myths  —  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  problem  of  our  time  is  coraounism  and  liberalism  versus  the  probability 
either  of  the  annihilation  of  humanity  or  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
garrison-prison  state  —  one  or  several  —  throughout  the  globe.  This  implies 


that  hlarxist  analysis  was  incorrect  in  that  it  has  underestimted  the 
annihilative  iiig>lications  of  the  application  of  modern  science  to  technology, 
Marxism  envisaged  war  and  revolution  as  the  means  of  inaugiarating  the  free 
men’s  commonwealth,  whereas  under  modern  conditions  war  and  revolution  would 
either  result  in  annihilation  or  in  the  advent  of  the  garrison  state.  HOTever, 

I  do  not  propose  to  start  the  discussion  with  this.  Such  a  fundamental  ideo¬ 
logical  analysis  is  itself  a  possible  psychological  weapon,  but  I  think  we  should 
rather  discuss  other  weapons  first, 

I  stiggest  also  that  we  exclude  as  a  starting  point  for  our  discussions  the 
economic  instruments  available  to  us,  I  am  sure  we  can  invent  new  ways  of 
handling  economic  relationships  at  home  and  abroad,  but  we  should  not  begin 
with  this  since  we  lack  a  good  deal  of  common  equipment  in  this  respect. 

Third,  I  siiggest  we  exclude  as  our  starting  point  the  diplomatic  weapons  — 
offers,  counter-offers,  negotiations.  Such  weapons  and  combinations  of 
weapons  are  possible,  but  we  should  leave  them  to  the  side  at  this  point. 

Our  starting  point  should  be  a  fourth  group  of  weapons ,  namely  arms  —  instru¬ 
ments  commonly  regarded  as  capable  of  causing  destruction.  If  we  begin  with 
hardware,  one  of  our  first  questions  will  be:  What  type  of  hardware  weapons 
would  have  the  maximum  effect  upon  the  long-range  resumption  of  cooperation? 

One  problem  in  this  connection  would  be  how  to  effect  access  to  the  population 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (Mr,  Leltes  mentioned  this  in  the  momin(;  session).  Secondly, 

I  would  suggest  that  omnipotence  weapons,  even  if  we  could  invent  them,  would 
perhaps  bo  unwise.  By  this  I  mean  weapons  vhich  would  give  us  such  an  excess 
of  power  that  we  could  tell  the  elite  of  another  country:  Either  you  accept 
guidance  frcm  us,  or  we  will  deny  you  vast  quantities  of  territory  or  destroy 
most  of  your  population.  The  desirability  of  this  vx)uld  be  doubtful,  partly 
due  to  its  impact  upon  otir  ovni  government  and  our  population.  The  reaction  of 
some  elements  in  the  United  States  might  be;  Fine,  let’s  use  this  weapon  to 
restore  private  property  in  the  Soviet  Union;  let  us  make  an  ultimative 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  capitalism.  Or  the  increase  of  omnipotence  would 
be  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  to  maintain  our  special  forms  of  vhite  supremacy. 
That  is,  there  is  a  grave  deinger  that  an  increase  in  omnipotence  would  sharpen 
up  the  internal  cleavages  in  the  United  States, 

Stephan;  Would  you  make  it  clear  whether  you  mean  a  relative  or  absolute 
position  of  omnipotence? 

Las swell;  Absolute  omnipotence  would  indicate  better  what  I  meem.  To  sum  up; 

Our  problem  is  to  maintain  expectations  on  the  part  of  decision  makers  that 
more  is  to  be  gained  by  cooperation  than  by  effective  resistance,  that  is, 
either  actvial  fighting  or  preparations  for  war. 

This  is  the  sketch  I  present  for  discussion.  This  model  Implies  a  high 
expectation  concerning  the  possibility  of  war,  and  a  very  grave  crisis;  but 
it  avoids  war  and  establishes  a  future  situation  in  which  cooperation  is  resumed, 

Speier;  Any  coiiiaents? 

Stephan;  This  is  an  iuportant  statement,  because  it  gives  us  a  framework 
and  even  more,  a  set  of  objectives  for  possible  action.  The  question  is 
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what  action  would  be  optimal  to  achieve  that  goal?  Hoxvever,  before  discussing 
this,  I  wonder  whether  we  have  an  objective  that  is  adequately  specified  to 
permit  an  examination  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  attained*  For  Instance,  is 
the  term  "cooperation"  sufficient  to  define  our  objective?  There  are  many 
possible  ways  of  cooperation,  and  some  of  them  would  be  rejected  by  us.  The 
differences  between  proposed  sets  of  cooperative  relationships  might  be 
considerable.  Could  you  amplify  on  this  point? 

t 

Lassweil ;  I  assxuoe  that  our  long-range  objective,  the  Free  V/orld  CcKonon- 
wealth,  includes  the  continuation  of  the  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
is  free  from  externally  imposed  conditions.  It  would  mean  vie  take  for  granted 
the  continuance  of  American  institutions  —  that  no  ultimatum  from  the  Soviet 
Union  will  impose  the  setting  up  of  new  institutions  more  satisfactory  to 
Russia,  as  an  alternative  to  annihilation  by  an  omnipotence  weapon  they 
allegedly  have.  It  woxxld  seem  to  be  necessary  to  indicate,  not  only  values 
and  value-sharing  institutions,  but  also  certain  limitations  on  political 
influence  and  coercion, 

Rosten:  The  purpose  of  Mr,  Iasswell*s  presentation  was  to  save  us  debate 
about  values  and  goals.  Let  us  assume  that  we  noiv  agree  on  the  values  eind  goals 
which  Mr.  Lasswell  has  presented.  Let  us  simply  agree  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  our  discussion,  there  is  danger  of  war  between  novi  and  1962,  May  I  suggest 
that  we  now  get  a  weapons  model  which  can  be  superimposed  on  the  political  or 
value  model? 

We  v;ill  maximize  the  probability  of  maintaining  peace,  in  the  period  from  nov; 
until  1962,  if  we  \ise  all  of  our  skills,  weapons  and  resources  skillfully. 

What,  then,  are  the  vreapons  which  vie  ought  to  consider  as  given  for  this  period, 
and  what  are  the  psychological  potentials  of  such  weapons?  Let  us  discuss  the 
psychological  effects  of  given  weapons  in  the  given  political  model  which  has 
been  presented. 

Speier:  If  I  may  take  time  avmy  from  you,  may  I  ask  for  clarification  of  one 
point?  I  took  Mr.  Lassv;ell*s  model  to  imply  that  there  v^ill  be  no  war  within 
a  certain  period,  although  there  is  a  high  expectation  of  war.  But  I  wonder 
whether  this  sort  of  model  is  most  suitable  for  our  discussion.  I  recognize 
the  great  value  of  Mr,  Lasswell»s  exposition  of  policy  objectives,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  change  the  model  arbitrarily  and  assvune  that  war  does 
break  out.  If  it  is  tmie  tliat  during  the  non-vrar  period  we  adhere  to,  and  do 
not  uestroy  our  values,  it  will  become  a  question  whether  this  reluctance  will 
not  be  overcome  temporarily  in  the  war  situation. 

Also ,  if  we  assume  that  viar  breaks  out  at  a  certain  moment ,  we  may  want  to 
specify  somewhat  more  precisely  what  conditions  will  exist  at  that  moment.  For 
instance,  where  will  be  the  Russian  bases?  On  which  side  will  Central  Europe 
be  integrated  politically?  On  which  European  allies  can  we  count? 

Williams ;  If  we  put  the  time  of  war  in  the  middle  of  that  period,  we  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  We  may  consider  the  effect  of  weapons  as  deterrents 
of  war  as  well  as  their  actual  use. 
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Stephan;  Should  we  not  consider  this  problem  in  terms  of  contingencies  rather 
than  rigid  assumptions:  There  is  war  if  certain  developments  take  place,  no 
war  if  they  do  not,  and  so  on.  There  may  be  a  minimum  form  of  cooperation  which 
you  may  call  isolation  «-  a  minimim  intercourse  between  two  parts  of  the  world 
which  both  sides  might  prefer  to  additional  sacrifices  of  ideological  or  other 
values.  Or  else  they  may  desire  high-level  cooperation.  The  question  is 
whether  we  should  discuss  the  effect  of  weapons  upon  the  probability  of  war 
or  of  high-level  cooperation  or  of  Isolation. 

Leltes;  Mr.  Rosten  convinced  me  that  the  best  tking  v/ould  be  to  utilize  Mr. 

Las  swell's  model  in  discussing  some  particiHeir  weapon,  and  also  some  particular 
situation.  Mr.  Stephan  made  the  important  point  that  the  period  after  1962 
might  be  one  of  permanent  alert  rather  than  cooperation  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  term.  But  it  seems  that  we  cannot  do  jiistice  to  our  agenda  if  we  try 
to  construct  all  possibilities  and  then  see  the  bearing  they  have  upon  weapons. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  discuss  a  certain  specific 
weapon,  and  include  in  this  discussion  references  to  certain  situations  in 
Central  Europe,  to  a  possible  permanent  alert,  and  so  on. 

Speier:  All  right.  But  let  us  clarify  one  point.  In  discussing  specific 
weapons,  should  v/e  make  explicit  whether  we  assume  war  or  peace? 

Leites;  I  assume  that  when,  e,g,,  lir.  Ridenour  speaks  about  vieapons,  some  of 
his  sentences  vdLll  imply  the  effects  of  use  and  hence  a  war  situation;  or  the 
effects  of  threats  to  use,  and  hence  a  non-war  situation. 

Lipp;  Since  Mr.  Lassvrell's  schedule  sho\'/s  increasing  tension  up  to  1962,  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  cooperation,  we  might  consider  the  moment  of  maximum 
tension  with  the  highest  probability  of  war,  and  discuss  the  impact  of  a 
certain  weapon  at  that  moment  —  whether  it  throws  the  decision  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  war  or  away  from  war.  I  would  also  suggest  that  some  time  near  1962 
be  chosen,  since  the  development  of  imconventional  weapons  will  take  that 
long. 

Brodie:  It  seems  that  the  difference  between  a  cold  war  eind  a  shooting  war 
is  significant  enough.  Hence  we  might  profitably  discuss  each  weapon  in 
terms  of  two  very  distinctly  postulated  situations:  one  of  high  tension 
in  which  we  want  to  avoid  war;  and  one  of  actual  war. 

Golds en:  With  one  modification:  Instead  of  assuming  high  tension  without 
■sreir,  we  could  ask  how  the  probability  of  war  dirring  that  period  could  be 
lessened.  How  can  we  utilize  weapons-dn-being  so  as  to  induce  an  alteration 
in  ways  of  thinking  and  to  achieve  our  objective,  a  lower  probability  of 
war?  The  second  assumption  would  be  that  war  has  broken  out'. 

Speier:  May  I  try  to  reconcile  the  two  statements  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  and 
Mr,  Goldsen?  I  understood  Mr,  Brodie  wanted  to  examine  high-tension 
situations  and  war  situations  separately.  But  the  effect  of  weapons  in  a 
high  tension  situation  may  either  be  that  war  breaks  out  or  that  tension 
will  be  lower.  If  vj-e  take  the  latter  possibility  into  account ,  this  vrould 
correspond  to  your  suggestion. 
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Leltes;  The  effect  could  also  be  continued  high  tension. 

Lassivell;  I  think  the  discussion  of  any  v^eapon  would  inevitably  disclose 
all  these  variables, 

Speier;  The  45-ininute  period  set  aside  for  the  model  discussion  is  almost 
over.  May  I  ask  Mr,  Lassvrell  to  comment  on  the  discussion  before  vre  intro¬ 
duce  a  specific  weapon? 

Las  swell:  I  think  the  point  made  by  Mr,  Brodie  is  very  important ,  and  tliat 
we  shall  keep  it  in  mind  in  oxir  discussion,  I  feel  that  in  any  thorough 
canvassing  of  the  effects  of  weapons,  every  conceivable  future  contingency 
must  be  taken  into  account.  There  should  be  explorations  of  many  models  of 
the  futinre,  including  a  statement  about  the  probability  of  war  at  each  step. 
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Speler;  Ifey  I  then  call  upon  lir,  Ridenour  to  launch  this  second  phase  of 
our  discussion? 

Ridenour!  I  feel  a  little  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  all  reconmiendations , 
but  1*11  try,  I  think  you  want  me  to  outline  v;hat  I  think  are  the  capabilities 
of  a  weapon  which  we  must  maintain  in  time  of  peace  because  of  the  danger  of 
war.  And  vre  are  to  discuss  the  best  psychological  and  political  exploitation 
of  this  weapon  for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  outlined  by  lir,  Lassvjell, 
This  1*11  try  to  do. 

It  was  agreed  earlier  that  we  shotild  discuss  the  wartime  use  of  atomic 
weapons.  This,  I  assert,  today  is  identical  with  the  engjloyioent  of  a 
strategic  airforce,  because  that  is  what  the  strategic  airforce  would  do 
today;  tomorrow  it  may  carry  other  weapons.  Today  and  during  the  current 
decade,  it  would  carry  atomic  explosives. 

To  say  a  few  words  on  the  capabilities  of  a  strategic  airforce:  I  think  it 
is  capable  of  causing  a  large  amount  of  devastation  —  almost  at  will  — 
within  a  short  time,  I  did  not  think  of  this  so  far  in  terms  of  an  omnipo¬ 
tence  weapon;  each  weapon  is  to  soma  extent  an  omnipotence  weapon,  since  it 
enables  me  to  impose  my  will  on  you.  The  exponential  advance  of  scientific 
technology  since  Galileo’s  time  shows  no  slackening,  and  we  now  have  a 
pretty  fair  omnipotence  weapon  in  atomic  explosives,  and  we  shall  inevitably 
have  others,  Vife  may  thinly  of  weapons  which  kill  no  people  and  destroy  no 
buildings  but  simply  put  people  to  sleep;  later  they  wake  up.  This  would 
still  be  an  omnipotence  weapon  since  it  enables  me  to  impose  my  will  on  you. 

It  might  be  good  if  someone  could  say  a  few  words  over  the  radio  which  would 
put  everybody  to  sleep. 

Speier;  It  happens  every  day, 

Brodie ;  All  weapons  may  be  omnipotence  weapons  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
still  valuable  to  distinguish  between  monopoly  possession  and  non-monopoly. 

We  are  in  this  position  as  regards  the  atomic  weapon,  I  think  Mr,  Lasswell 
had  this  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  omnipotence  weapon, 

Ridenour:  Still,  the  main  thing  is  what  capabilities  a  weapon  has.  If  it  is 
a  good  v/eapon,  it  is  an  omnipotence  weapon;  and  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  hostile 
and  suspicious  world,  we  are  going  to  make  the  best  cminipotence  weapons  we 
can.  Maybe  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  as  revolutionary  as  I  think  it  is;  but  I 
think  —  and  some  people  agree  —  that  it  is  quite  revolutionary.  After  the 
last  war,  people  seem  to  have  overestimated  the  possibilities  of  gas  warfare. 
But  let’s  see  what  the  atomic  bomb  can  do.  One  plane-load  of  atomic  bombs 
is  equivalent  to  200  or  300  plane-loads  of  high  explosives.  This  magnifies 
the  destructive  effect  ~  provided  you  can  get  there  and  do  accurate  bombing 
when  you  do  —  to  such  an  extent  that  in  two  days’  bombing  of  Japan  you  could 
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have  equalled  the  entire  damage  inflicted  on  Japan  by  the  Twentieth  Air  Force. 

Now  consider  this  in  conjunction  with  some  facts  about  defense.  Air  defense  — 
even  more  than  other  foms  of  defense,  because^  of  the  high  coordination 
necessary  •*-  bas  the  property  that  time  and  combat  experience  is  needed  to 
make  it  effective.  There  are  some  good  examples  of  this  in  the  history  of 
the  last  war.  For  instance,  the  first  Cferman  day  attacks  on  England  were 
quickly  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  became  too  costly  and  were  abandoned; 
but  not  before  great  damage  was  inflicted.  Then  came  the  night  bombing  this 
also  was  countered  in  a  few  weeks,  but  again  there  was  much  destruction.  Pearl 
Harbor  is  another  example,  althou^  it  was  not  followed  up.  In  the  case  of 
the  German  V-1,  six  to  seven  weeks  were  needed  to  achieve  90^  efficiency  of 
defense.  At  Antwerp,  defense  crews  *dio  already  had  had  V-1  experience  in 
England  were  used  and  the  launching  sites  were  known;  yet  two  weeks  were 
needed  to  reach  a  defense  efficiency  of  57^,  and  efficiency  rose  to  90^  later; 
the  Germans  ultimately  abandoned  the  attack,  but  much  destruction  was  caused 
in  the  meantime  in  Antwerp. 

Now  you  see  the  point:  if  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  air  defense  right 
at  the  begj.nnlng,  then  a  modern  air  force  in  a  full-scale  two-day  attack  can 
produce  all  the  damage  done  with  high  explosives  in  the  last  war.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  obscuring  of  this  issue;  and  Blackett  in  his  recent  book  devotes 
about  foiir  chapters  to  it,  obscuring  the  hell  out  of  it.  Ee  sinply  does  not 
raise  this  crucial  point  of  initial  defense.  It  follows  for  us  that  even  if 
we  work  hard  on  our  air  defense,  it  will  have  this  initial  ineffectiveness 
that  is  characteristic  of  all  defense.  It  is  generally  believed  that  air 
defense  at  first  can  do  no  more  than  produce  a  reasonable  attrition  to  make 
it  more  costly  to  nm  a  strategic  air  force. 

This  is  my  picture  of  the  technical  capabilities.  If  we  have  enough  atom 
bombs,  enough  planes  and  enough  bases  from  which  to  operate,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  v/e  do,  then  in  the  first  two  days  in  the  next  war  —  the  first 
two  or  four  times  we  run  such  attacks  —  wo  could  destroy  all  the  major 
centers  of  population,  all  the  large-scdle  military  installations  in  Russia, 
or  Central  Europe,  or  elsewhere. 

Now  if  this  is  the  case,  how  shall  we  describe  our  intentions  with  regard  to 
this  weapon?  How  can  we  endow  this  thing  —  which  apart  from  the  capabilities 
I  mentioned  has  little  tactical  use  —  with  maximum  psychological  efficiency? 
Shall  wo  describe  its  effects  diiring  the  cold  war  —  or  under  a  more  imminent 
threat  of  early  war?  or  during  a  future  war? 

The  problem  is  sharpened  up  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  seem  to  assume  that 
this  weapon  is  useless  to  us  becatise  it  would  not  be  used  in  this  way.  Also 
that  it  would  not  be  decisive  because  it  would  not  vfin  the  war.  I  think  too 
that  it  would  not  be  decisive  in  the  sense  that  one  blow  would  not  win  a  war, 
but  it  would  in  fact  be  decisive  in  connection  with  other  measures.  This 
was  conclusively  shown  by  the  Bikini  tests  which  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  deny  large  areas  for  certain  periods  by  exploding  bombs  \inder 
water. 

♦ 

Is  this  what  you  are  interested  in?  I  purposely  did  not  talk  about  hardvrare 
aspects,  such  as  carriers,  or  the  size  of  the  boidb;  I  think  that  is  irrelevant. 
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Speler;  It  appears  we  can  go  on  trwi  here  to  a  discussion  of  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  weapon  described  by  Mr.  Ridenour  —  its  effects  in  a  high- 
tension  period;  or  in  a  war  period,  'What  would  happen  if  this  talk  were 
brought  hoiae  to  the  Soviet  leaders  or  laasses  ~  or  if  it  were  generally 
knovm  in  the  United  States?  What  would  it  do  to  the  values  outlined  by  llr, 
Lasswell?  It  vrould  be  possible  to  raise  more  such  points.  Or  we  could  start 
with  the  war  situation  —  as  you  wish, 

Ridenour;  I  would  suggest  we  talk  about  the  war  situation.  One  question 
arises  which  I  cannot  answer:  When  is  a  vjar  over?  It  has  been  argued  that 
World  V/ar  I  did  not  end  with  the  1918  arinistice;  and  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  World  War  II  has  not  ended  either.  Now  if  wars  can  stop 
without  really  ending,  then  it  is  conceivable  that  one  might  be  content  to 
stop  a  war  without  pretending  to  end  it.  This  may  bo  silly  —  but  if  some 
madman  in  Washington  decided  that  we  ought  to  be  isolationists  really  and 
leave  the  continent  of  Europe  alone  as  long  as  it  left  us  alone,  then  the 
use  of  atom  bombs  for  a  specific  limited  purpose  of  destroying  economic 
capabilities  would  make  sense.  As  long  as  v/e  do  not  appear  in  Europe^  to  be 
shot  at ,  vie  can  be  reached  only  by  higlily  advanced  technical  means  which  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  industrial  plant,  Vfliat  vie  are  eisserting  now  is  that  v;s 

would  use  atom  bombs  only  in  retaliation,  if  the  same  thing  -ttf*  us. 

There  are  some  other  possibilities.  My  guess  is  that  a  war  ip.  flinch  we 
would  be  concerned  would  be  a  wholesale  Tjar  in  vbich  all  ayab  are  used,  we 
should  emgjloy  atomic  weapons  in  approximately  this  way^,--' 

Brodie ;  I  would  add  one  point  to  Mr,  Ridenour’s  admirable  presentation, 

First,  as  regards  the  effectiver^ess  of  the  job;  if  all  destruction  is  tele¬ 
scoped  in  time,  its  i  .pact  is  bound  to  be  greater,  since  no  time  is  left  for 
repairs.  In  the  last  war,  the  effect  of  bombing  was  not  cumulative,  but  the 
effect  of  this  short  raid  would  l)^e.  Second,  we  iuight  laake  a  few  useful  dis¬ 
tinctions,  It  does  medce  a  difference  to  jjhe  material  use  of  atomic  weapons 

(I  am  not  talking  a^out  propaganda)  whetii^r  we  assume  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  four  situations:  \  - 

(  '  '■ 

(a)  United  States  monopolj^  poMesslon  of  the  bomb  with  few  bombs  at 

oiir  disposal  (the  situation  which  existed  at  the  time  of  Hiroshima 
and  may  exist  now) .  t%. 

(b)  Monopoly  possession  with  a  large  number  of  bombs  —  sufficient  to 
achieve  the  results  mentioned  by  Mr,  Ridenour;  this  situation  may 

,  never  be  reached,  since  our  iionopoly,  may  be  broken  before  it  is, 

,0r  it  may  exist  for  soroe  time.'  j 

(c)  Ix>ss  of  monopoly  but  marked  American  superiority  both  in  the 
number  of  bombs  and  the  means  of  delivery  —  a  situation  not 
quite  as  favorable  as  (b)  but  a till  decidedly  favorable  —  perhaps 
even  more  favora'ble  in  some  respects  than  (a). 

(d)  Loss  of  monopoly  vxith  no  marked  superiority.  There  is  still  a 
fifth  alternative  vxhich  I  shall  not  dlscxmss. 


RoSten;  If  the  details  which  Mr.  Ridenour  las  described  are  correct,  and  as 
frightening  as  he  has  indicated,  one  of  the  first  questions  to  be  asked,  from 
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the  psychological  point  of  viev/,  is  this;  V/hy  is  it  that  the  A-bomb  has  not 
had  greater  impact  on  people? 

Fvurbher;  we  need  to  explore  the  comparative  advantages  of  weapons  which  rrjaim, 
as  against  weapons  which  kill.  The  general  military  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  maximum  effect  is  achieved  v/hen  a  weapon  Is  used  to  kill  people.  One 
might  ask  whether  the  drain  on  the  resources  of  an  enemy  is  as  great  if  a 
laxge  number  of  persons  are  killed  as  if  they  are  wounded  and  must  be  cared 
for.  The  mass  psychological  effects  are  certainly  different.  World  War  II 
material  (as  pi*e8ented  in  the  reports  of  Mr,  Jeuxis)  shows  that. 

It  was  aS3\xmed,  'after  Hiroshima,  that  the  ”terribleness”  of  the  A-bomb  would 
increase  anxieties  about  war,  and  about  going  to  war,  tlany  felt  the  weapon 
would  act  eis  a  force  which  would  increase  pacifist  tendencies.  But  I  would 
bet  that  the  A-bomb  also  served  to  decrease  anxieties  —  because  what  it 
promised  people  was  instant  death  ("you  won’t  know  what  hit  you")  and  a  form 
of  death  over  which  the  victim  had  no  control  and  in  the  face  of  which  he  was 
completely  helpless.  This,  I  think,  was  more  reassuring  than  terrifying  to 
cany  people,  and  really  preferable  to  fantasies  of  long  suffering,  catilation, 
pain, 

Speier;  The  inportance  of  the  distinction  between  the  psychological  effect 
of  maiming  vs  killing  cannot  be  denied.  However,  the  scale  of  killing  may  , 
entirely  invalidate  what  v/e  know  about  these  effects  now. 

Hitch;  My  impression  is  that  the  ratio  of  those  killed  to  those  maimed  xvas 
about  the  same  for  atomic  bombs  and  high-explosive  bombs, 

Ridenour:  There  is  alvays  bound  to  be  a  periphery  in  which  people  are  cnimed 
rather  than  killed. 

Janls ;  This  problem  is  important ,  but  v^e  have  to  differentiate  between  the 
situations  with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  the  situation  after  the  weapon 
has  been  used,  some  of  this  material  is  relevant;  it  differs  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  weapon  is  used  as  a  throat.  The  differential  psychological 
effects  of  maiming  vs  killing  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  situations.  In  the 
situation  after  the  bombing,  there  are  the  psychological  effects  upon  those 
who  have  been  caiiaed.  In  the  tlireat  situation,  I  have  come  across  the 
anxiety-reducing  effect  of  the  threat  of  instant  death  which  you  have  mentioned; 
people  say  they  would  rather  be  exposed  to  a  weapon  v/hich  would  obliterate  them 
and  their  family  in  one  fell  swoop,  than  face  partial  survival.  This  problem 
is  crucial  as  regards  the  psychological  use  of  the  A-bomb  in  a  period  of 
mounting  tension, 

Rosten;  The  psychological  usefulness  of  a  weapon  may  depend  on  the  way  in 
which  we  annoxince  it  and  interpret  it.  If  we  keep  on  saying  that  a  weapon 
is  terrible  because  it  will  destroy  all  the  people  in  Russia, that  might  prove 
to  be  less  effective,  from  the  peacefare  point  of  view,  than  if  we  say  that 
it  vdll  not  give  them  swift,  painless  death  —  but  will  maim  them,  leave 
them  alive,  subject  them  to  very  long  and  painful  suffering.  Incidentally, 
it  is  significant  that  most  people  think  of  the  A-bomb  only  as  an  instant- 
obliteration  weapon,  and  either  do  not  know  or  suppress  the  "lingering 
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death  and  suffering'*  aspects. 

Coale;  I’d  like  to  make  three  points,  one  of  v/hich  is  relevant  to  the  last 
stauenont; ;  An  additional  technical  fact  about  the  atonic  bonb  is  that  the 
nuDaber  of  casualties  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  physical  danage  caused. 

It  was  disclosed  by  the  Strategic  Bombing  Suarvey  that  if  a  raid  by  atomic 
bombs  did  the  same  amount  of  damage  to  a  town  as  a  raid  by  high  explosives, 
the  nui.iber  of  killed  in  the  first  case  would  be  18  times  as  high,  and  the 
number  of  wounded  15  times  as  high. 

A  second  point  is  this:  Whenever  we  discuss  the  atomic  bomb,  we  should  dis¬ 
cuss  it  vfithin  the  framework  of  the  structure  of  the  various  belligerent 
countries, 

TMrdly,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  offensive  and  defensive  aspects. 

The  offensive  aspect  concerns  the  weakening  of  the  enemy’s  potential  of 
resistance;  the  defensive  aspect  concerns  the  strengthening  of  our  own 
resistance,  and  the  minimizing  of  deleteriovis  psychological  effects  these 
weapons  have  upon  our  population.  Vie  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  defensive 
side  of  the  problem  —  saving  lives,  reducing  psychological  effects  at  home, 

,  Ck)ldhamer;  The  discussion  seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  wealoiess  of  initial 
defense  automatically  implies  that  saturation  borobing  should  be  resorted  to 
in  the  early  stages,  or  intensive  boiribing  collapsed  in  a  very  short  period. 

But  I  wonder  if  this  does  foUov;  in  fact.  Presumably  if  war  has  broken  out, 
this  shovra  that  we  have  failed  to  convince  the  enemy  of  our  superiority  (I 
am  confining  my  remarks  to  cases  (b)  and  (c)  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodie.)  If 
this  is  the  case,  could  we  not  decide  upon  an  alternative  use  of  the  atomic 
boiii)  to  bring  home  our  superiority  v/ithout  large-scale  destruction?  There 
would  be  a  gain  if  by  a  demonstration  raid  we  could  convince  the  enemy 
that  they  v/ere  wrong  in  having  permitted  the  war  to  begin;  but  if  we  fail  in 
this,  we  may  forego  the  advantage  conferred  by  the  initial  weakness  of  the 
defense,  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  these  questions,  but  this  is  the  kind 
of  question  that  has  to  be  answ-ered.  What  sort  of  research  or  speculation 
could  tell  us  how  Soviet  decision  makers  v/ould  react  to  demonstration  raids? 
or  determine  the  chances  of  convincing  them  xvithout  hvige  destruction  raids? 

Ridenour;  I  would  thinlc  that  a  fev/  demonstration  raids  might  be  run  without 
the  danger  of  making  the  defenses  so  good  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
further  saturations.  Secondly,  it  is  possible  v;ith  perfect  safety  to  give 
warnings  to  people  —  to  tell  them  to  get  out  of  a  certain  town.  This  would 
make  a  difference  to  the  psychological  effect  of  the  actual  use  of  the  boriib. 

Stephan;  One  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  towards  the  use  of  the  atomic  v/eapon.  Especially  if  you  start  out 
with  demonstration  raids,  you  may  create  feelings  of  guilt  and  also  a 
paralyzing  indecision  about  how  the  weapon  should  be  liSed,  which  might  very 
seriously  interfere  with  its  use.  The  second  question  is  whether  the  potential 
enemy  would  not  eii5)loy  a  strategy  of  almys  keeping  tension  below  the  point 
at  which  we  would  use  the  atom  bomb,  improving  his  position  step  by  step  by 
this  strategy,  -  Could  the  enemy  not  neutralize  the  atom  bomb,  especially  if 
he  has  other  weapons  which  he  could  use  in  retaliation,  or  has  political 


advantages  he  could  exploit  in  negotiations  with  neutrals? 

Llpp;  I  should  like  to  return  to  the  point  raised  by  Iiir.  Groldhamer,  One  of 
the  iiajor  psychological  problems  we  have  to  worry  about  is  that  of  convincing 
the  enem.v  of  v/hat  is  going  to  happen  to  him  if  he  starts  a  war.  There  must 
not  be  this  business  of  starting  a  war  and  discovering  later  it  was  a  mistake. 
He  must  know  v;hat  danger  he  faces,  and  phis  m\jst  be  accomplished  v.’ithout 
revealing  to  him  the  details  of  our  technology.  We  must  say  what  the  effects 
v/ill  be  and  convince  him  that  this  is  true. 

Jgjdenour;  Are  vie  going  to  convince  them  only  after  the  war  has  started? 

Llpp;  Mr.  Goldhamer  raised  the  question  whether  we  can  convince  the  enemy  of 
the  danger  he  courts  after  the  v;ar  started.  I  think  it  v/ould  be  even  more 
important  to  convince  him  before  the  war  starts, 

Gollbohm;  It  seems  there  is  sonathing  strange  about  this  discussion,  since 
we  are  talking  about  something  in  the  future,  whereas  lt*s  an  existing 
situation  and  we  should  be  able  to  meeusxire  rather  than  predict.  For  one  thing, 
the  enemy  knows  how  long  it  took  after  the  time  Hanford  and  Oak  Ridge  vrere 
built,  to  drop  the  bombs.  Using  these  data,  he  can  make  a  minimum  estimate 
of  our  present  stockpile.  Secondly,  he  v;as  given  the  details  of  effects  in 
Japan,  and  knows  what  the  damage  is.  As  to  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  use 
it,  he  knows  there  was  some  outcry  in  this  country  but  not  too  much.  He  knows 
that  if  he  strikes  at  us,  we  are  going  to  use  o\ir  full  force,  Mr, Stephan 
mentioned  the  possibility  he  may  keep  pushing  at  the  fringes  of  our  area  to 
improve  his  position,  but  he  knows  if  he  goes  any  further,  he’ll  get  it.  Thus 
vie  have  an  existing  situation;  we  ought  to  be  able  to  determine  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  our  having  the  weapon  —  either  in  cold  or  in  hot  war. 

V^hy  not  determine  the  effects  now?  What  should  this  do  to  our  putting  up 
with  his  elbov/ing  his  way  up  the  fringes  —  l<nov;ing  he  cannot  get  at  us 
directly? 

Leites;  We  have  often  discussed  this  problem,  and  I  think  the  answer  is  so 
simple  that  I  am  almost  embarrassed  in  stating:  it.  It  is  simply  that  at  any 
time  since  August  1945  vie  only  had  to  state  v;hat  the  borderline  is,  what  the 
keep-out  area  is,  to  have  the  Politburo  keep  out!  The  fact  that  this  was 
regarded  as  a  problem  is  entirely  of  our  ovm  doing  —  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  The  answer  to  lu*.  CoUbohm’s  question 
seems  to  be  that  it  depends  only  upon  a  relatively  imsophisticated  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  present  position  to  make  them  keep  out  v/henever  we  want  them  to 
keep  out . 

A  second  question  is;  How  could  we  use  this  vjeapon  to  restrict  the  area  of  the 
world  which  is  now,  or  is  about  to  fall,  xmder  the  control  of  the  Politburo. 

How  can  we  influence  the  Politburo?  VJe  have  to  specify  what  the  target 
structure  of  the  Politburo  is;  Without  minimizing  the  strength  of  its  position 
or  falling  victim  to  the  democratic  fallacy,  we  can  still  discover  the  enormoiis 
potentialities  of  the  situation  ~  the  contrast  between  the  world  situation  in 
vdiich  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  into  something  which  will  be  a  near- 
catastrophe  later  in  the  century,  and  the  enormous  potentialities  for  redressing 
the  situation,  within  a  democratic  framework.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  thorovigh 
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stxicly  of  the  PolitbtuT'o,  I  am  engaged  on  a  study  which  I  think  vrill  be 
available  in  a  yeai'  or  so.  Two  points  have  already  emerged  in  this  studys 

'  (l)  The  Politb-uro  is  extremely  stubborn,  that  is,  it  wi.ll  not  give  in 
unless  absolutely  forced; 

(2)  There  is  to  my  knca-'ledge  no  elite,  no  ruling  gix)up  :ln  »aodem  history 
which  is  potentially  more  yielding,  if  it  can  prov?  to  itself  that 
it  is  indispensable  for  self-preservation, 

Kr/w  the  question  is:  Could  we  not  redress  the  vjorld  situation  by  the  threat 
of  the  use  —  or  non-use  —  of  the  atomic  weajon? 

williams ;  If  the  atomic  bomb  is  strc>ng  enough  to  hold  them  by  a  mere  threat, 
but  perhaps  not  to  force  them  beck,  perhaps  this  suggests  v/e  should  get  a 
n-rw,  better  ;^eapon. 

Lelies ;  I  also  assume  the  atom  bomb  is  strong  enough  -to  force  them  to  retreat, 
by  its  mere  existence, 

Rosten:  The  Russians  have  never  said  to  their  own  people  that  they  have  an 
effective  defense  against  the  atcaj;  bomb.  They  only  suggested  they  also 
have  it. 


Leltes;  They  did  say  the  atom  bomb  would  not  be  so  effective  against  them, 
but  v/e  may  question  their  sincerity. 

Rosten ;  It  would  be  reasombly  simple  to  make  a  quick  analysis  of  the  Russian 
reaction  to  the  Forrestal  announcement  on  the  satellite.  This  would  offer  a 
clue  as  to  how  they  appraise  an  arnounced  weapon,  could  siIbo  watch  their 
reactions  to  furd:.her  announcements, 

Speier;  Ifould  it  not  be  even  more  important  to  study  the  Russian  reactions 
to  the  cite®  bemb? 

Williams ;  I  wonder  if  the  official  annoxincement  of  the  SateLlite  was  a  well 
considered  step,  Ibe  seme  question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  use  of  the 
atom  besEb  in  V/orld  War  II;  the  greatest  psychological  utility  of  any  weapon, 
in  peace  or  war,  is  rysterj'.  If  the  secret  is  not  disclosed,  the  etteoKij"  wdll 
assujTie  we  have  something  better',  A  fevr  examples:  ITiC  Ctenrian  V-1  and  the 
Japanese  balloons.  The  vrorst  was  not  Kitler^s  boasting  but  that  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  our  intelligence  made  us  speculate  about  terrible  poten¬ 
tialities  of  an  unicnown  vreapon.  Actually,  the  payload  of  the  V-1  was  small, 
but  v:e  anticipated  the  worst  and  diverted  part  of  our  strategic  airforce  to 
bembing  the  launching  sites  instead  of  a  more  profitable  use.  So  the  mystery- 
had  a  bigger  effect  than  the  weapon  was  worth.  It  %ais  the.  same  wdth  the 
Japanese  balloons.  The  payload  was  ridiculously  small  and  we  need,  not  have 
worried  but  we  did  —  maybe  they  carried  anthrax  germs  or  something  like  that. 
It  turned  out  they  did  not  —  they  vjere  stupid  enough  to  put  incendiaries 
in.  them,  but  they  had.  us  worried.  So  I  suggest  the  maximum  effect  is  throtigh 
leakage  of  incomplete  jjrifonnation.  not  create  mystery?  vJe  could  classify 
gin  factoi'ien  'fop  Secret.  They  ■l^•ould  worry  about  th«a. 
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Rldenoxir;  There’s  also  another  principle  —  they  would  not  heliefve  what  they 
find  out,  even  if  it  were  accurate.  In  this  cane,  you  njay  have  both  disclosui'e 
and  secrecy  —  have  your  cake  and  eat  it, 

GrOldsen;  All  this  points  to  a  possible  research  project,  V/hat  would  really 
convince  the  Politburo  of  the  consequences  of  certain  courses  of  action?  As 
ivir,  CoUbolim  suggested,  the  Russians  probably  do  not  underestimate  our 
production  of  atomic  weapons.  But  let’s  consider  this  possibility;  They 
accept  our  monopoly  and  are  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  the  two-day  raids 
as  described,  liaybe  even  5C^  of  the  urban  population,  half  of  the  cities 
are  destroyed,  but  they  would  count  on  their  long-range  capacity  to  recuperate, 
—  maybe  counting  on  our  withdravrcil  to  the  isolationist  position  Mr,  Ridenour 
described.  Thus  they  might  accept  the  atonic  throat  even  if  they  are  fully 
convinced  of  what  we  could  do  to  them. 

Another  possibility  is  that  they  do  not  believe  it  is  effective  in  this  sense. 
Or  maybe  they  do  not  believe  that  v;e  would  use  the  bomb.  Those  are  a  series 
of  calculations  each  of  which  could  be  followed  up.  We  may  start  from  any 
one  of  these  possibilities  and  then  ask  what  v;e  can  do  to  change  their  calcu¬ 
lations,  Mr,  Williams  has  mentioned  the  possibility  of  combining  deception 
and  leakage,  —  giving  them  evidence  wdiich  they  will  believe  to  the  effect 
that  the  damages  will  in  fact  be  higher  than  they  are  ready  to  accept,  Vi!hat 
we  do  not  have  at  this  moment  is  a  series  of  analyses  of  what  would  really 
convince  the  Russians  of  the  probability  that  certain  events  will  occur, 

Speler;  Since  vre  liave  reached  the  last  stage  of  the  discussion,  it  would  be 
desirable  if  the  follov7ing  speakers  concentrated  on  possible  research  projects, 
e.g*,  to  find  out  more  about  vdiat  we  have  to  knov/  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
enemy  of  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  the  other  subjects  that  were  mentioned. 

Brodie;  I  do  have  a  project  to  suggest,  although  it  may  not  be  a  tactful  one, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  employed  by  the  armed  services, 

Speier;  V/e  are  employed  by  The  R/^dJD  Corporation. 

Brodie;  I  v/onder  to  what  extent  the  propaganda  of  some  of  our  ovjn  armed 
services  in  support  of  their  own  specific  needs  invalidated  the  impact  which 
the  atomic  raids  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  would  liave  had  otherwise.  Possibly 
some  statement  by  high-ranking  officers  interested  in  other  weapons  minimized 
the  value  of  what  we  have,  and  blunted  its  effect  on  others,  Would  it  he 
possible  to  find  out  such  possible  effects,' and  use  this  information  f or y 
guidance  about  public  statements  raade  by  public  officials? 

Coale;  I  have  two  points.  First;  if  a  weapon  is  really  affective  enough, 
then  it  may  not  be  so  important  to  rely  on  leakages  (as  suggested  by  Mr, 
Williams),  They  sin^dy  would  make  a  guess  corresponding  to  reality.  It 
a  vieapon  is  not  so  effective,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  have  them  guessing 
that  it  may  be  worse  than  it  is;  but  then  they  would  make  every  effort  to 
get  more  intelligence.  Second;  research  would  be  needed  on  the  question  hovj 
we  could  communicate  with  the  Politburo,  For  that,  it  would  be  important  to 
know  how  the  Politburo  operates  —  this  is  an  ing)ortant  problem  in  itself. 
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Speler;  I  agree,  but  I  would  go  further  than  that.  If  we  find  out  that  we 
cannot  coniaunicate  with  the  Politburo,  should  vra  not  concentrate  next  on  how 
otherrdse  to  inf  luence -the  Politburo? 

Leltea;  On  this  subject  of  research  on  the  Politburo:  It  has  been  implied 
in  this  discussion  that  it  would  be  relevant  to  pay  very  close  attention  to 
published  Soviet  reactions  to  the  atomic  bomb.  Of  course  it  would  be,  but  on 
the  other  hand  nobody  at  present  knows  anything  mch  on  the  relation  between 
what  is  printed  and  what  is  said  on  the  "Inside,"  We  know  how  great  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  public  statements  and  inside  calculations  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Nazis;  in  the  Soviet  case  there  may  be  less,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
this  discrepancy.  However,  nobody  knows  the  rules  for  translating  public 
statements  into  really  entertained  beliefs,  and  frankly  I  don*t  know  how 
this  problem  could  be  tackled, 

liaybe  the  most  promising  procedure  would  be  this:  First,  look  at  a  Politburo 
doctrine  which  is  very  strongly  held,  and  ask  whether  there  may  be  a  sub- 
doctrine  on  how  to  behave  under  duress.  Then  we  observe  behavior  under  duress 
and  jmy  find  that  indeed  it  corresponds  to  the  subdoctrine  rather  thantto  the 
principal  official  doctrine.  In  connection  with  what  Mr,  Goldsen  said,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  hypothesis: 

1,  The  Politburo  does  not  believe  that  it  can  influence  what  we  do  — 
the  "imperialists"  are  follov/ing  their  own  scheme  rigidly,  what¬ 
ever  the  Soviets  do; 

2,  The  PolitbUTO  believes  that  in  so  far  as  there  exists  any  possibility 
to  influence  us,  it  can  be  done  only  by  extreme  rudeness  and  un¬ 
pleasantness  ; 

3,  The  Politburo  is  extremely  scared  of  the  two-day  raid  possibility 
mentioned  by  lir,  Ridenoxu:;- 

4,  If  it  should  come,  the  Politburo  would  offer  very  serious  con¬ 
cessions  after  the  first  ten  minutes, 

Davison:  It  seems  we  have  been  talking  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
atomic  bomb  vdthout  considering  the  possible  effects  of  other  weapons  vjhich 
might  nullify  the  effects  of  the  atomic  weapon.  For  instance,  the  Soviets 
might  think  of  using  bacteriological  weapons  in  retaliation,  and  they  might 
think  these  are  worse  than  the  atom  boiifi).  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  possible  research  project  might  be  to  attempt  to  rank  the  reactions  to 
various  types  of  weapons  among  various  rulers  and  populations.  It  would  be 
useful  to  kncuv  hov/  the  Russian  rulers  rank  various  weapons.  As  to  communica¬ 
tion  v/ith  foreign  governments:  We  could  investigate  the  use  we  can  make  of 
our  civil  defense  measures  for  this  purpose;  such  civil  defense  programs 
could  be  planned  with  an  eye  to  their  psychological  effect  abroad. 

Hall:  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  regards  the  psychological  effects 
of  our  having  the  A-bomb,  The  Russians  probably  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  the  bomb  can  do  and  they  respect  its  capabilities.  The  real  difficulty 
stems  from  the  subject  Mr,  Lasswell  mentioned  earlier  —  that  is,  our  own 
objective.  Our  goal  is  a  free  world  comaonwealth;  this  idea  my  be  quite 
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vague,  but  it  exists,  Hovirever,  this  is  what  we  could  call  a  naximura  goal. 

There  is,  in  a  hazy  sense,  also  a  mininum  goal;  self-preservation.  We  certainly 
would  not  tolerate  anything  that  would  interfere  with  this  mininaua  goal;  I 
think  it  would  be  good  if  the  Russians  knew  that  we  would  not  tolei^te  any 
action  beyond  a  certain  point  which  would  endanger  our  self-preservation, 

Leites;  Does  the  loss  of  the  Asiatic  continent  endanger  our  self-preservation? 

Hall;  I  don't  knov;.  This  is  a  very  involved  question;  we  have  never  had  a 
coherent  national  policy  with  regard  to  these  things  —  in  general,  we  never 
declare  war  first. 

Rosten;  I  gather  from  what  Mr,  Hall  says  that  there  is  a  comunications 
problem  here  —  a  problem  of  coronunl eating  with  the  United  States  policy 
makers. 

Hitch;  There  is  an  important  problem  iidiieh  has  not  been  mentioned  so  far;  its 
solution  vrould  seem  to  be  largely  psychological,  Mr,  Ridenour  lias  referred  to 
cities  and  industry  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  In  actual  fact,  we  must 
distinguish  between  cities  as  population  centers,  and  the  centers  of  war  production 
(factories,  oil  induistries,  steel  industry,  etc,).  The  production  centers 
are  normally  located  at  some  distance  from  the  pop\ilation  centers,  and  the 
distance  is  usually  greater  than  the  radius  of  destruction  by  the  atom  bomb. 

This  raises  the  very  iniportant  problem  of  the  choice  of  targets.  You  may 
either  attempt  to  destroy  the  population  centers,  irl’lict  the  maximum  damage 
and  kill  the  maKlmum  number  of  people,  or  strike  at  the  enen^’-'s  capabilities 
of  producing  instrtuaents  of  war.  Even  in  Hiroshima,  v/hich  is  a  fairly  compact 
city,  the  atomic  bomb  vihich  wiped  out  the  center  caused  relatively  minor 
damage  to  the  industries  located  at  the  periphery.  Vfe  may  not  have  to  make 
this  choice  if  we  have  a  great  many  borabs,  but  it  may  be  in^iossible  for  us  to 
do  both  things,  e,g,,  if  our  stockpile  of  bombs  is  small,  or  because  we 
ceuinot  do  both  in  the  first  two  days.  Or  we  can  make  a  deliberate  choice  in 
view  of  our  own  long-range  objectives  as  outlined  by  Mr,  La8s\7ell,  There  may 
be  objections  against  doing  one  of  these  things. 

As  to  the  effects  of  these  alternative  courses,  we  can  estimate  the  probable 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  industries,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  destruction  of  population  centers  inei*ely  on  the 
basis  of  the  experiences  gathered  in  the  last  war.  For  instance,  the  USSBS 
survey  has  shown  that  the  verj'  massive  bonding  in  the  last  war  up  to  the  end 
of  1943  v/as  quite  ineffective  in  reducing  the  voIueb  of  German  war  production; 
in  fact,  German  war  production  rose  steadily  and  rapidly  throughout  this 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selective  bonibing  of  production  centers  from 
1944  was  very  effective.  Now  if  we  take  the  atom  bomb,  its  effects  in  this 
respect  may  be  quite  different  —  possibly  because  it  is  a  far  more  lethal 
weapon,  or  because  its  effects  would  be  compressed  into  a  shorter  period; 
it  also  might  have  a  different  effect  because  of  its  horror  aspect.  But  in 
any  case,  there  is  a  major  project  involved,  namely,  determining  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  two  target  sistems  in  psychological  as  well  as  economic 
terms, 

Brodlet  I  should  like  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  problems  that  have 
been  mentioned.  One  was  I.Ir,  Leites*  point  of  convincing  the  Russians  that  we 
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will  In  fact  use  the  atomic  bomb  if  they  attack;  the  second  is  to  convince 
them  of  its  effectiveness  if  it  is  used.  The  public  evidence  of  the  effects 
achieved  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  is  only  part  of  the  task  of  convincing 
the  Russians  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  atom  bomb,  and  in  all  we  said  and 
did  since  then  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  convince  them  that  the  nuiil)er  we 
have  is  quite  small.  The  15  billion  dollars  we  have  been  spending  annually 
had  a  negative  propaganda  effect  in  this  respect.  If  we  have  enough  A-borabs, 
why  spend  so  much  on  conventional  weapons? 

In  an  article  recently  published  in  a  Russian  militeiry  journal,  a  Russian 
colonel  summarized  the  most  ingjortant  lessons  of  the  last  war  as: 

1,  The  Importance  of  having  accurate  small  arms  fire,  and 

2,  The  in5)ortance  of  accustoming  men  to  long  forced  marches. 

Now  everything  we  did  in  our  recent  military  appropriations  supports  this 
kind  of  analysis. 

To  turn  to  another  point:  IVe  do  not  know,  and  never  tried  to  find  out,  how 
many  bcmbs  will  do  what.  Research  on  this  point  requires  many  skills, 
economic  and  other;  this  information  is  needed  to  determine  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  weapon, 

lands:  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  line  of  research:  We  need 
to  know  something  about  the  threatmaker.  Our  fundamental  problem  is  concerned 
with  techniques  to  persuade  the  Politburo;  this  raises  a  host  of  questions 
concerning  alternative  techniques  of  persuasion  and  concerning  existing 
predispositions.  There  will  be  no  absolute  blueprints  on  this;  it  v/ill  have 
to  be  played  by  ear  to  some  extent,  and  the  methods  must  be  tried  out  over 
a  period  of  tine.  We  have  to  consider  certain  dangers  threatening  those  v^ho 
apply  these  persuasion  techniques.  In  the  light  of  what  I.Ir,  Lassv;ell  said, 
it  may  turn  out  that  the  i)ersuasion  techniques  we  use  will  alter  our  ovni  goal 
structure.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  threatmakers  themselves  will 
become  less  rational  in  their  thinking.  The  question  is  how  vie  can  minimize 
the  dangers  threatening  the  threatmakers,  Some  experixeents  could  be  uade, 
using  comparable  situations. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  reactions  of  our  own  public  opinion  to  threats 
which  are  made  public,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  threatmakers 
at  each  successive  step, 

A  further  research  possibility  would  concern  the  personality  clxaracteristics 
vxhich  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  people  who  are  to  exercise 
policy  fxinctions  and  may  become  the  objects  of  pressure  by  public  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  eispect,  there  are  two  other  types  of  relevant 
problems.  It  may  be  possible  to  develop  practical  methods  for  minimizing 
such  unfavorable  psychological  reactions.  Investigations  might  be  carried 
out  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  threat -making  is  most  likely  and 
least  likely  to  lead  to  inefficiency,  irrational  judgments,  anti-democratic 
political  behavior,  etc,,  on  the  part  of  the  threatmaker.  Hypotheses  such 


as  the  following  might  be  tested:  Depressive  reactions  arising  from  guilt 
feelings,  (and  also  hyper-aggressive,  inflexible  decisions  which  are 
motivated  by  a  personal  need  to  counteract  incipient  guilt  feelings)  are 
least  likely  to  occur  if  the  major  responsibility  for  making  the  threat 
is  shared  by  a  group  rather  than  assigned  to  individuals.  The  symbolic 
status  of  the  decision-making  group,  as  well  as  adherence  to  certain 
ceremonials  such  as  those  adhered  to  by  Jxistices  of  the  Supreme  Court  — 
might  be  studied  as  additional  factors  affecting  subsequent  guilt  reactions. 

Speier:  I  think  this  was  a  most  welcome  contribution  for  linking  up  our  ' 
discussion  of  the  A-bomb  with  the  long-range  model  presented  by  Ivlr.  Lasswell. 
Throughout  the  discussion,  I  have  had  the  eerie  feeling  which  some  of  the 
speakers  expressed:  That  reality  itself  suggests  a  United  States  policy 
which  the  policy-makers  for  some  reason  fail  to  realize.  When  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  position,  we  really  begin  to  question  our  omniscience,  since 
it  does  not  happen  so  frequently  that  one  meets  people  who  are  so  much  dumber 
than  oneself. 

Selznick;  Mr.  Leites  had  si;iggested  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
quite  simple,  but  this  is  deceptive,  since  the  United  States  policy-makers 
are  not  free  to  apply  this  knowledge. 

Leltee;  My  definition  of  simplicity  does  not  include  that  freedom. 

Selznick;  .The  answer  is  sinple  only  if  we  don*t  understand  this  complicating 
factor.  This  suggests  two  or  more  problems.  One  is  to  convince  the  Russians 
that  we  are  ready  to  go  into  this  sort  of  thing,  that  our  government  is 
freer  than  it  really  is  ~  to  convince  not  only  the  Russians  but  other 
Europeans  as  well.  The  second  question  is  perhaps  more  realistic  —  we 
might  attempt  to  examine  the  range  of  freedom  of  our  government,  e.g.,  to 
someone  in  General  Clay’s  position,  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  o£ 
maximizing  that  freedom.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of  increasing 
the  range  of  freedom?  The  capabilities  of  weapons  can  be  discussed 
realistically  only  if  v/e  also  try  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  freedom 
of  action  open  to  United  States  decision-makers. 

Leites:  We  have  to  make  a  distinction  between  these  two  questions: 

1.  V/hat  are  the  probable  consequences  of  a  certain  action? 

2.  >’lhat  are  the  chances  that  a  certain  action  will  be  adopted? 

Lasswell:  As  a  suppleiaent  to  what  has  been  said,  I  would  siiggest  that 
’re'search  along  the  follov/ing  lines  would  be  useful:  Vfliat  are  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  use  of  the  atomic  bocib  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  Soviet  sphere?  I  mean  material  use  as  well  as  use  in 
communications.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  investigate  circumstances  in 
which  there  has  been  an  increase  in  decentralization  within  the  Soviet  sphere; 
for  instance:  reconstruction  of  Soviet  cities.  There  is  strong  evidence 
for  a  high  degree  of  decentralization  in  the  plans  of  the  reconstructed 
Soviet  cities.  An  investigation  of  administrative  practices  from  Moscow 
to  the  regional  capitals  might  locate  instances  of  decentralization,  I  need 
not  underline  the  importance  of  this. 
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Secondly?  d emoc rat isat ion ..  Hierc  are  situs.tions  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
which  there  has  been  an  increase  in  freedoiri.  For  example,  there  has  been 
an  a,ugraentation  in  the  nmiber  of  consiiltations  v,dth  workers  in  factories, 
follcAving  a  period  in  vldch  there  Xv'as  no  consultation.  I  pro|x>se  stMies 
of  this  type  to  determine  the  impact  of  cornmnnlcations  about  the  A-botnb 
upon  developments  within  the  Soviet  Union,  as  weli.  as  the  probable  impact 
of  the  bomb  itself.  Such  an  inquiry  would  be  relevant  to  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Spaiers  How  do  we  change  the  Politburo  —  through  decentralization, 
democratization,  demilitarization?  These  processes  may  render  obsolescent 
and  formalistic  the  (Sovivct)  expectations  of  the  *’inevitability*'  of  certaixi 
events. 

Goldharier;  There  has  been  one  limitation  in  this  discussion  —  one  question 
has  been  by-rvi.ssed.  We  v.’ere  talking  about  convincing  the  Politburc*  about 
whst  v;ould  happen,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  retreat  a  little  — 
but  nothing  was  said  about  the  terms  of  the  retreat.  Do  we  want  them  to 
get  out  of  Rumania  or  Bulgaria?  Then  we  may  go  on,  but  impose  no  retreat 
tem  such  as  the  domobilization  of  scientific  laboratories.  Then  reseai’ch 
qi31.  go  on  and  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  beyond  stages  (2.)  or  (3)  mentioned 
by  Brodle,  \,rhich  have  been  assumed  throughout  this  discussion,  and  may 
reach  stage  (4)  in  which  the  Politburo  in  its  tur-n  may  convince  us. 

That  would  seem,  to  suggest  that  in  thinking  of  resevarcb  obj;\itivep,  we  fshould 
not  merely  thinic  of  how  to  convince  them,  but  also  of  how  to  siiggest  lines  of 
activity  vrhich  would,  preclude  simpl.y  delaying  the  problem,  liaybe  it  is  not 
on3.y  a  matter  of  convincing  the  Politburo  but  —  to  return  to  Mr.  Speier’s 
suggestion  —  of  changing  it,  bringing  about  internal  changes  so  tha.t  when 
staga  (4)  coraeB  we  do  not  start-  all  over  again, 

Rosten;  Apparently  there  i.e  still  enormous  interest  in  this  problem  of 
co.rfi!riunlcation  with  the  Politbuix),  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of  realism; 
and  there  vrere  indications  of  our  failure  to  use  the  existing  methods  of 
oonaiunication.  It  w-ou3.d  be  a  ^^3eful  project  if  Bomeone  tried  to  ^irork  out 
the  most  successful  ways  of  communicating  vrith  paranoid  personalities,  I 
am  not  being  facetious.  There  is  a  parallel  betvreen  p3,ranoia  and  the 
Russians'  political  assijiroptlons  about  a  threatening  outside  world,  and 
since  we  cannot  fliid.  out  what  the  Soviet  leaders  say  around  the.  conference 
table,  it  migivt  be  wise  to  study  the  mechanisms  treated  in  the  literature 
of  paranoia,  Horw  do  you  cliange  the  paranoiac's  picture  of  the  threatening 
universe? 

Speier;  I  shall  not  give  a  surariary  of  this  discussion;  a  simviiary  will  be 
prepared  later.  Some  points  which  v/ere  barely  touched  upon  deserve  being 
treated  at  great  length  later,  I  certainly  v.'ou!!.,d  like  to  come  back  to  the 
points  raised  by  Messrs.  Goldhamer  and  Hitch, 
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Speler;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  stock  of  v;hat  we  covered 
in  our  last  session  yesterday.  Since  I  did  not  give  a  suramry  at  the  end 
of  tRe  discussion,  I  shall  try  nov;  to  mention  at  least  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights. 

The  discussion  started  with  Lir.  Lassy^ell*s  presentation  of  a  model  of  values 
and  a  developmental  construct  which  I  am  sure  is  still  vivid  in  your  minds. 
Then  Mr,  Ridenour  introduced  the  discussion  of  the  A-boinb  by  describing 
its  destructiveness;  he  made  the  point  that  it  would  be  possible  to  equal 
in  tvjo  days  the  amount  of  destruction  caused  in  Japan  during  the  entire 
course  of  World  War  II,  After  this,  Mr,  Brodie  outlined  four  stages  in 
atomic  weapon  development,  beginning  with  United  States  monopoly  and  a 
small  stockpile,  going  on  to  United  States  monopoly  with  a  large  stockpile 
of  bombs,  the  loss  of  monopoly  with  marked  superiority  ~  which,  it  was 
suggested,  might  be  a  more  favorable  situation  than  stage  1  — ,  and  finally, 
the  loss  of  monopoly  without  superiority. 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  the  framework  set  by  these  presentations,  vje 
reached,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  conclusion  that  in  view  of  these 
reeilities,  United  States  policy  must  almost  be  described  as  inadequate, 
or  at  least  very  timid.  We  do  not  utilize  all  our  potentialities  —  our 
power  position  could  be  more  effectively  asserted  if  all  these  factors 
were  taken  into  account.  This  did  not  mean  in  our  discussion  that  we  should 
start  bombing  Russia  now;  the  problem  appeared  as  one  of  communication  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  Politburo  seems  to  have  a  different  estimate 
of  the  situation.  Our  discussion  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  this 
problem  of  convincing  the  Politburo,  without  taking  into  account  other 
possibilities  of  redressing  the  situation  short  of  war.  There  is  also  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  changing  or  replacing  the  Soviet  ruling  group  by 
appropriate  means  wdiich  we  might  discuss. 

If  our  estimate  is  correct,  it  would  definitely  be  wortlw;hlle  to  consider 
unconventional  means  by  which  a  change  could  be  effected.  However,  this 
may  not  be  a  proper  stibject  for  this  conference  to  consider,  I  only  want 
to  mention  that  it  might  be  better  to  spend  two  billion  dollars  on  this 
than  to  spend  15  billion  annually  on  armaments.  Suggestions  along  these 
lines  may  be  fantastic  and  I  need  not  pursue  this  point  any  further;  I 
merely  wanted  to  indicate  that  the  problem  of  "communication"  does  not 
exhaust  the  matter. 

Another  possibility,  which  may  also  be  dismissed  as  Impracticable,  would 
consist  in  clanging  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  milers  by  generating  enough 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  masses.  This  is  a  tough  proposition 
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in  view  of  the  totalitarian  character  of  the  Soviet  regiine.  In  a  way,  this 
may  lend  itself  to  the  kind  of  program  the  Voice  of  America  has  —  telling 
the  Soviet  people  about  the  values  we  are  striving  for,  our  desire  of  peace 
and  asking  them  why  they  do  not  relent*  But  the  question  is  v6io  should 
accede  to  these  suggestions?  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tills  would  be 
followed  up,  but  the  approach  may  be  tried. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  subversion  which  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

The  question  is  whether  such  a  result  would  be  desirable,  feasible,  and 
idiat  would  be  its  price. 

However,  the  most  important  point  I  wanted  to  cone  to  in  this  meeting  was 
the  eerie  feeling  I  mentioned  yesterday:  If  we  are  right  in  our  estimate 
of  the  situation,  why  does  our  government  not  act  accordingly?  It  is  then 
difficult  to  understand  the  permissive  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union 
ivhich  has  enabled  them  recently  to  win  World  War  III  in  China,  —  or 
possibly  so.  This  raises  the  question  whetlier  communication  with  our  ovm 
policy-making  group  is  not  in  itself  a  very  important  problem. 

Finally,  there  is  the  foUov/ing  possibility  of  reducing  the  gap  between 
reality  and  policy:  Instead  of  trying  to  change  the  thinking  of  the 
Politburo,  instead  of  subverting  the  Soviet  masses,  instead  of  changing 
United  States  attitudes,  v;e  might  concentrate  upon  changing  the  goneral 
situation  in  the  in-between  areas.  In  a  sense  it  might  bo  said  that  the 
Llarshall  plan  is  such  ein  atteupt  at  creating  a  new  situation  in  order  to 
create  a  change  in  thinking.  We  might  seek  to  change  the  world  environment 
in  the  direction  of  the  values  outlined  by  Mr,  Lasswell, 

If  we  have  a  bipolar  world,  we  may  distinguish  the  following  areas: 


We  have  mentioned: 

1,  Communications  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

2,  Changing  the  Soviet  riiling  group; 

3,  Communicating  v/ith  the  United  States  decision-makers; 

4,  Subversion  within  the  Soviet  Union; 

5,  Changes  in  the  world  environment. 

No  allusion  was  made  in  our  discijssion  to  problems  (4)  and  (5),  There  are 
also  other  possibilities,  but  I  wanted  to  give  you  this  as  a  frame  of 
reference. 

All  o\ir  discussions  centered  mainly  upon  what  I  may  call  a  pre-war  situation 
vie  did  not  talk  much  about  using  the  A-bomb  in  a  war  situation,  or  the 
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alternative  uses  on  which  we  may  decide.  Mr,  Hitch,  for  instance,  emphasized 
the  in5)ortanC6  of  the  choice  of  target  systems  —  the  alternative  use  of  the 
A-bomb  against  population  centers  or  production  centers.  Could  social 
scientists  give  any  advice  on  the  relative  utility  of  these  uses? 

When  Mr,  Rosten  spoke  about  the  different  effects  of  maiming  vs  killing,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  experience  gathered  so  far  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  psychological  effects  of  very  concentrated  bombing,  killing 
a  very  large  niimber  of  people,  especially  if  the  attacks  are  concentrated 
within  two  days,  Mr,  Goldhamar  referred  to  this  vdien  he  spoke  about  "timing" 
yesterday  morning.  But  I  don’t  know  whether  any  social  scientist  can  make 
any  valid  estimate  as  to  whether  it  is  preferable  to  bomb  production  centers 
or  population  centers.  Evidence  from  the  last  war,  as  Mr,  Hitch  pointed  out, 
seems  to  indicate  that  bombing  of  population  centers  was  less  effective  in 
reducing  resistance  than  bonhing  of  industrial  sites.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  heavy  concentration  of  attack  vjould  have  such  a  shock  effect  that  the 
evidence  from  the  last  war  would  no  longer  apply. 

Another  question  is;  If  we  launch  a  two-day  bor.l)ing  attack  of  such  tremendous 
magnitude,  what  would  be  the  repercussions  on  us?  Maybe  such  borabing  would 
cause  a  feeling  of  horror  and  "outrage,"  of  vdiich  Mr,  Selznick  had  spoken. 
These  psychological  effects  should  be  considered  in  deciding  about  the  use 
of  the  weapon. 

Finally,  the  long-range  effects  of  bombing  of  this  type  may  be  such  as  to 
render  it  undesirable.  By  long-range  effects,  I  mean  not  only  long-range 
economic  but  also  moral  effects  which  wo  don’t  want  to  risk.  For  instance, 
our  conclusion  might  bo:  All  our  beliefs  in  values  (as  presented  by  Mr, 
Lasswell)  v;ill  be  so  thoroughly  shaken  that  they  cannot  recover.  Economically, 
it  may  not  be  the  end  of  the  world,  but  morally  it  could  be.  We  need  not 
exclude  such  considerations,  although  they  need  not  be  taken  up  this  morning. 

If  you  want  to  comment  along  these  lines,  you  should  of  course  feel  free  to 
do  so  at  any  moment. 

To  come  back  to  Mr,  Hitch’s  problem,  my  first  question  would  be:  Can  social 
scientists  say  something  about  the  best  choice  of  a  target  system?  Perhaps 
WB  would  state  the  conditions  under  which  we  could  answer  such  a  question 
and  then  conclude  that  these  conditions  are  not  given.  The  Air  Force,  of 
course,  is  vitally  interested  in  this  question,  and  some  research  is  being 
done. 

To  make  a  last  point:  Mr,  Goldhamer  made  an  important  remark  in  the  last 
session  vdiich  was  left  aside  in  favor  of  the  political  problem  raised  by 
Mr,  Gollbohm  —  the  "pre-war"  political  sitxiation  in  which  "communication 
with  the  Politburo"  Is  of  prin^y  iitportanee,  Mr,  Goldhamer’s  remark  con¬ 
cerned,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  the  war  situation,  namely:  After  war 
breaks  out,  the  problem  of  convinciiig  the  Politburo  takes  on  a  different 
character;  we  may  use  v/arning  raids  for  this  pvirpose.  This,  then,  points 
to  the  examination  of  the  instalraent  use  of  the  atom  bomb  as  distinct 
from'  its  all-out  use.  We  might  well  take  up  this  question  in  'this  morning’s 
session,  and,  if  this  is  agreeable  to  you,  consider  the  discussion  about 
political  communication  with  the  Politburo  as  closed.  My  suggestion  is  that 
we  turn  to  the  war  situation  and  discuss  specific  probleDis,  especially  those 
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raised  by  tiessrs.  Hitch  and  Groldhamer.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  ask 
lir,  Janis  to  say  sonething  about  the  psychological  effects  of  atom  bonbing 
in  the  last  v/ar  xvhich  he  has  studied  in  great  detail.  Is  there  any  comment 
on  these  suggestions? 


TARGET  SYSmS  AI^  ESTBIATIHG  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS 


Paxson;  It  seems  important  to  discuss  tlie  choice  of  target  systems  on  a 
symmetrical  basis,  and  also  consider  vjhat  targets  the  Soviets  would  select 
in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  discussions  we  often 
assume  that  the  United  States  has  con5)lete  control  of  the  situation.  Would 
this  make  the  discussion  easieir? 

Speier;  I  think  it  would  make  it  harder  especially  when  you  speak  about 
psychological  effects, 

Stephan!  It  may  be  harder  to  deal  with  these  effects  in  terms  of  a 
symmetrical  sitmtion,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  also  seems  that  you  cannot 
get  valid  answers  unless  you  proceed  in  this  way.  You, purchase  siii5)licity 
at  the  price  of  being  so  unrealistic  that  the  answers  are  of  no  use.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  each  bombing  the  other,  but  the  psycho¬ 
logical  situation  is  different  depending  on  what  had  gone  before,  Tlie 
psychological  reaction  of  either  side  is  a  function  of  what  preceded  the 
situation,  and  the  minimum  simplification  compatible  with  realism  is  one 
in  which  you  assume  that  such  and  such  things  had  happened  on  either  side 
—  what  are  the  effects  then  if  we  do  a,  b,  c  or  d. 

Parson!  The  morale  effect  (upon  us)  of  vising  the  atom  borab  is  bound  to  be 
different  if  we  have  been  borhed  previously. 

Coale!  As  to  this  question  of  symmetry,  it  seems  good  to  bear  in  mind  llr, 
Brodie*s  fourfold  distinction  which  shows  that  the  situation  may  or  may  not 
be  sytaraetrical  in  actual  fact, 

Speier!  Hr,  Paxson,  I  think,  did  not  mean  to  imply  by  "symmetrical  dis¬ 
cussion"  that  the  situation  is  balanced  as  regards  the  A-bomb  but  merely 
that  both  sides  have  v/eapons  which  they  can  use  against  the  other.  It  is 
not  implied  that  the  damage  would  be  equal. 

Rosteni  In  your  review  of  yesterday*s  session,  you  made  it  clear  that  we 
discussed  the  political  situation,  certain  aspects  of  psychological  warfare, 
problems  of  communication  and  policy,  and  also  the  psychological  effects  of 
the  unconventional  weapons  v;hich  are  officially  the  topic  of  the  conference. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  consensus  about  the  function  of  this 
conference.  Are  we  to  concern  ourselves  with  overall  political  questions 
end  pre-war  as  well  as  war  situations,  or  with  the  specific  psychological 
effects  of  unconventional  weapons?  It  would  be  fruitless  if  our  discussions 
were  chiefly  methodological, 

Speier:  Yea,  but  yesterday*e  discussion  cannot  be  characterized  as  a 
methodological  one;  nor  did  I  propose  such  a  discussion.  You  cannot  discuss 
methods  fruitfully  without  discussing  problems.  What  I  suggested  was  merely 
that  we  take  off  the  shelves  two  important  problems  vdiich  were  raised  and 


then  shelved  yesterday.  Then  vre  can  proceed  to  other  things,  and  Hr.  Janis* 
presentation  will  certain]_y  bring  np  the  specific  psychological  effects  of 
A~v.'eapon3.  Then  ve  may  take  up  the  question  of  the  denial  of  areas,  and  of 
the  satellite.  The  latter  point  vdll  be  taken  up  in  an  infomal  meeting  at 
3.  p«iru  As  to  the  question  of  the  choice  of  targets,  you  may  dismiss  it,  but 
I  personally  wouixl  like  to  retuiTi  to  it.  The  qiiestion  is  thisj  Can  social 
scientists  ans'if.rer  the  queetion  vhcther  't  is  preferable  to  bomb  population 
centers  rather  than  industrial  targets!.'  ¥e  can  either  attack  the  physical 
capacity  to  resist  or  the  will  to  resist  among  masses  or  leaders.  Bombing 
population  centers  vaoui-d  prime I'il.y  aim  a.t  the  masses;  bombing  of  industrial 
targets  would  be  directed  against  physical  capacities.  As  I  tried  to  define 
the  problem,  the  main  objective  v.^ould  seem  to  be  to  minimise  effective  re¬ 
sistance  without  meocimising  destruction.  The  a.nswev  might  be  in  these  terns 
tiiat  it  woiild  be  best  tc  use  .all  A-bombs  for  two  days  on  population  centers 
without  attacking  oil.  targets;  or  not  to  bomb  either  the  cities  or  the  array 
but  only  oil  targets.  I  don*t  know  v;hat  the  answer  is;  you  may  be  abl.e  to 
supply  one. 


Stephan !  I  would  ventiire  the  conjecture  that  the  problem  ha-s  no  ans''.:e.r;  in 
other  vrords  that  it  is  indeterminate,  since  we  have  not  specified  our  values 
and  objectives.  Until  we  do  that,  and  until  we  know  more  about  the  tecimical 
possibilities  of  success  of  each  tyj'ie  of  action,  its  degree  of  success  (where 
si-iccess  is  a  matter  of  degree),  its  costs,  and  its  effects  upon  ou:rselves,  we 
caniiot  answer  the  question.  Evidence  from  the  last  w.ar  shovs  this.  .For  in¬ 
stance,  a  simple  case  is  this;  Oar  aaray  is  engaged,  in  forcing  an  enejaj?'  back 
'in  the  field,  nien  the  q’uestion  arises  vchothar  'we  shoulrJ  bv')rnb  n  bridge  be¬ 
hind  the  enemy  lines.  If  v‘e  did.,  this  wovdd  disturb  the  enemy^s  movement.?;, 
but  we  might  need  the  bridge  later  on.  Against  that,  you.  have  the  po.36ibtlitj 
that  the  enemy  may  destroy  the  bridge  in  the  process  of  retreat.  We  cannot 
answer-  the  question  raised  vrithout  going  through  all  alternatives  in  such 
s.n  analysis. 


Leites;  I  agree  in  principle  with  vrh.at  Kr.  Stepeim  said,  but  I  think  a  st-rorig 
c.ase  co'old  be  mzde  that  one  co'uld  give  a  i-e.ther  unambiguou':-.  ;<.n3v.'e2'-  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances.  For  instance,  if  in  cssq  of  vrar  with  the  Soviet  Union  we 
do  not  want  unconditional  surrender,  but  thei'i’  acceptance  of  ce:rtain  tecmis 
(vrhich  merely  dimdnish  their  position  in  the  wrorld,  and  poo.sibly  set  off- 
certain  disintegration  processes  in  the  sequel),  then  there  is  a  good  earn? 
for  concentrating  upon  industries  rcathsr  than  popul.ation  centers.  Then  I 
would,  add  the  foLlowdng  point  to  what  ’tr,  Speier  had  said;  Thoss  w'hc 
ibiiniliar  with  the  Soviet  elite  knew  that  they  put  a  very  high  ^notional 
charge  upon  any  destiniction  of  industrial  faej^.ities,  w'here-as  their  einotion.al 
involvement  in  the  loss  of  human  beings  is  low.  This  is  connseted  with  their 
profound  belief  in  the  human  reproduction  capacity  o.r  the  So'viet  Union,  iiot 
onl.7  demographically  but  also  vdth  regard  to  semi-skilled  or  skilled  pe^'sen- 
nel.  k'ithout  such  beliefs,  the  extent  of  the  purges  of  1936~3f'  'would  be  in¬ 
comprehensible.  This  factor  -would  favor  concentration  upon  industrial  ob¬ 
jectives  if  what  ve  want  to  obtain  is  acceptance  of  tenns  rather  than  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender, 

Speier;  Would  you  not  thirf<.  that  in  the  United  States,  the  relative  ranJr 
order  of  the  value  of  life  vs  industrial  facilities  is  reversed? 


Leites;  .Of  course 


Stephan;  I  thiixk  this  is  precisely  the  problenu  Can  you  set  up  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  curves  for  the  Politburo  regarding  different  specific  patterns  of  daioage? 
It  is  conceivable  that  "personnel"  would  get  a  higher  rank  order  than  indus¬ 
trial  facilities  if  the  nuaber  of  people  killed  is  large  enougli,  and  if 
special  segments  of  the  population  were  imder  attack.  The  Politburo  laay 
rate  the  losses  quite  highly  if  all  jueiabers  of  the  Coioaunist  party,  including 
the  Politburo  were  to  be  killed. 

Leites;  But  are  these  categories  sufficiently  segregated  from  the  rest? 

The  selectivity  of  the  weapon  is  not  sufficiently  great. 

Hitch:  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Stephan  said:  The  facts  necessary  for  a 
decision  are  not  available.  However,  except  for  our  ovm  ultimate  objective, 
we  know  how  to  tackle  the  other  objectives.  We  know  ho?/  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  attrition,  the  probable  number  of  casualties,  the  ajnount  of  indus¬ 
trial  destruction,  but  we  don’t  know  how  to  estimate  the  psychological  effects 
of  attacks  upon  various  target  systems.  What  we  really  want  to  kno?/  is 
how  we  could  go  about  getting  at  least  a  plausible  answer  about  psychological 
effects. 

Coale;  The  problem  is  different  from  what  it  ?/as  in  the  last  war,  because 
of  the  different  time  scale;  In  Hambiu/g,  for  instance,  the  destruction 
caused  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  industrial  production  at  the  periphei'y, 
because  it  was  possible  to  rush  aid  to  the  area  from  un-bombed  centers.  The 
effect  would  have  been  entirely  different  had  all  these  centers  been  bombed 
at  the  same  time;  if  the  casualty  rate  had  been  increased  fifteenfold  (which 
is  the  case  if  A-bcmbs  are  used)  in  all  these  centers,  industrial  production 
might  have  been  cut  down  to  zero. 

On  the  question  of  minimizing  effective  resistance  without  maximizing  damage; 

If  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  all  cities  simultaneously  but  select  a  limited 
objective,  I  wonder  whether  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment,  plus  the  knowledge  of  the  selectivity  of  the  A-bomb,  would  not  lead  to 
the  decision  to  bomb  Moscow?  Since  the  members  of  the  elite  are  concentrated 
in  Moscow,  they  might  be  wiped  out  coiapletely, 

Kecskemet i;  But  the  elite  would  probably  not  stay  in  Moscow, 

Leites;  Could  we  not  assume  that  there  are  the  tvro  foUovrlng  possibilities; 
Either  we  decide 'to  do  this  as  a  super  Pearl  Harbor  without  previous  warning, 
in  which  case  Mr.  Coale’s  suggestion  is  very  inportant,  or  there  would  be  a 
previous  tension  build-up,  the  probability  of  which  is  about  995a  higher, 
and  in  this  case,  as  Mr.  Kecskemeti  suggested  ... 

Ooale;  That  depends  on  how  smart  they  are. 

Leites;  They  are  very  smart  in  this  respect,  we  can  be  sure  of  that.  If 
they  are  forewarned,  they  v/ill  clear  out, 

Goldhamer;  I  would  like  to  add  soroething  to  what  Mr,  Leites  said  before, 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Russians  have  a  very  high  cathexis  with  respect 
to  the  physical  plant;  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  destroy  it  in  the  last 
v/ar.  Nov;  if  they  applied  "scorched  earth"  policies  in  a  war  in  which  current 
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production  was  important,  it  will  be  even  easier  for  them  in  a  war  which 
must  be  fought  on  stockpiles.  In  this  case,  the  greatest  impact,  it  seems, 
could  be  made  on  the  masses  rather  than  the  elite;  and  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  the  Politburo,  very  heavy  attacks  could  produce  effects  v;hich  would 
weaken  it.  If  destruction  of  the  physical  plant  left  both  the  population  and 
the  stockpiles  intact,  I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  preferable  to  concentrate 
on  it , 

Williags;  In  connection  with  the  possible  concentration  in  time  of  the 
i^bomb  attacks:  Mr,  Ridenour  said  that  the  whole  destruction  caused  by  the 
20th  Air  Force  in  Japan  could  have  been  achieved  in  tvro  days  if  A-bombs  had 
been  used,  Kow  would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  simple  calculation,  e.g,,  that 
the  same  destruction  could  be  achieved  in  one  day  if  one  used  twice  as  large 
a  force? 

Rosten;  I  think  it  is  iii5)ortant  to  introduce  the  following"  complementary 
factor:  Whatever  targets  are  chosen,  the  attack  must  be  acconqpanied  by  an 
explanation,  directed  to  the  ruling  group  as  well  as  the  masses,  of  v/hy  they 
have  been  chosen.  We  cannot  defer  the  explanation  until  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  is  neared,  then  the  explanation  will  sound  like  rationalizations 
for  acts  of  expediency.  Further,  as  Mr,  Goldhamer  suggested:  Vife  cannot 
assume  that  anything  we  do  will  have  the  desired  psychological  effects , 
unless  vre  interpret  these  effects  to  them  and  give  them  a  picture  of  the 
consequences  we  are  able  to  control.  The  utility  of  any  target  system 
ultimately  depends  upon  whether  we  succeed  in  imposing  our  interpretation  of 
the  events, 

Brodie;  In  studying  the  psychological  vs  the  material  effects  of  the  A-bojxib , 
we  should  not  forget  the  influence  that  the  nuiaber  of  available  A-bombs  has 
upon  their  use.  As  in  the  case  of  every  weapon,  the  ntiraber  available  pro¬ 
foundly  affects  the  way  in  which  A-bombs  may  be  used  —  what  v/astage  one  is 
v;illing  to  risk,  what  targets  one  selects,  etc,  Mr.  Ridenour’s  presentation 
vj^as,  it  seems  to  me,  predicated  upon  v/hat  we  might  legitimately  call  large 
numbers,  although  I  think  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say  what  those  nurabers 
are.  As  I  said  before,  hov/ever,  military  calculations  about  future  war  in 
this  country  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  nuiaber  will  be 
relatively  small.  In  an  interview  given  by  Admiral  Kimitz  vrtiich  I  read 
today,  dealing  v;ith  the  global  strategy  of  the  future,  there  is  no  single 
mention  of  the  A-bomb  or  any  other  unconventional  weapon. 

For  studying  psychological  effects,  smaller  nimibers  may  be  more  significant 
than  larger  ones,  a  specific  number,  such  as  50,  may  be  more  effective 
psychologically  than  a  larger  number.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility, 
if  we  studied  the  psychological  effects  of  using  a  nusiber  which  everybody 
agrees  would  be  highly  realistic  —  near  the  minimum  —  such  as,  I  would 
say  50  boinbs, 

I  see  Mr,  Leites  agrees  with  that  rather  vehemently.  I  would  imagine  that 
the  threat  factor  as  well  as  the  actual  damage  is  more  influential  if  the 
nvunbers  are  not  quite  overv/helming . 

Speler;  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  threat  v;ould  be  more  effective  if 
the  target  population  believed  that  vre  have  more  bombs? 
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Brodle;  The  effect  would  depend  on  hovr  we  ordered  the  attack;  for  instance , 
if  v:e  dropped  tvro  daily  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  they  would  not  knov/  hovj 
long  we  iTould  continue.  Incidentally,  I  xised  the  figure  50  because  it  is 
knoim  that  we  have  already  detonated  eight;  it  might  be  assumed  that  we 
did  not  use  more  than  one-half  of  our  stockpile.  That  v;ould  give  us  a  total 
of  sixteen  after  two  or  three  years  of  production.  For  psychological  effects 
I  vjould  suggest  studying  such  a  number  as  25, 

Speier;  Did  you  not  suggest  that  the  psychological  effect  would  be  greater 
if  the  small  number  of  bombs  v;ere  spaced? 

Brodie;  I  would  not  make  such  a  postulate. 

Golds ent  With  a  small  capacity  or  smaller  stockpile,  we  v/ould  be  impelled 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  manipulating:  the  use  of  that  small  nuaber  to 
produce  the  greatest  ramification  of  affects;  whereas  if  you  feel  you  can 
be  spendthrifts,  you  may  neglect  the  psychological  affects  and  just  con¬ 
centrate  on  clobbering  the  daylights  out  of  the  enemy.  For  talking  piirposes 
we  may  assume  a  stockpile  of  25  and  see  how  that  could  be  used  to  achieve 
the  greatest  effect  upon  both  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  resist, 

Kecskemeti?  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  effects  upon  "will  to  resist"  and 
"capacity  to  resist."  I  think  the  two  are  interconnected,  since  nobody  can 
have  the  will  to  resist  without  capacity.  The  ultimate  decision  concerns 
the  question  whether  to  go  on  with  the  war  or  accept  terms,  and  it  is  the 
ruling  group  which  has  to  malce  this  decision.  Which  selection  of  targets 
will  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  this  decision?  We  know  very  little 
about  the  factors  involved,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  minds  of  totalitarian 
rulers  as  well  as  of  the  masses,  capacities  are  probably  paramount.  The 
rulers  would  probably  consider  people  as  well  as  facilities  primarily  as 
factors  of  their  war  potential  and  worry  less  about  spontaneous  reactions 
of  the  people  if  the  potential  to  fight  is  there.  They  would  think  they 
could  alvjays  restore  the  situation  even  in  case  of  grave  disturbances, 
particularly  bepause  people  on  the  whole  would  alv:ays  prefer  to  play  a 
normal  role  in  society,  l.e.,  go  on  producing.  Hence  the  rulers  v/ovild  con¬ 
sider  those  who  are  alive  as  automatically  available  for  war,  and  obviously 
they  would  make  the  same  estimate  with  regards  to  industrial  facilities, 

Speier;  You  restate  what  we  have  previously  called  the  "democratic  fallacy:" 
The  belief  that  the  government’s  "will  to  resist"  depends  on  the  masses* 
spontaneoxis  "desire  to  fight," 

Kecskemet i;  I  did  not  v/ant  to  imply  that  this  spontaneous  desire  is  the 
decisive  factor,  on  the  contrary  .... 

Speier:  Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean.  You  rejected  the  "fallacy,"  that  was  clear, 
I  only  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Mr.  Coale  said,  that  mass 
destruction  on  a  very  large  scale  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  capacity  to 
resist,  not  only  on  the  will  to  resist, 

Leites;  The  discussion  produced  an  ln^ressive  merging  of  what  was  previously 
known  as  the  "Hitch  problem,"  the  "Goldhamer  problem,"  and  now  the  "Brodie 
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problem."  We  are  really  talking  about  three  possible  war  aims: 

1,  Obliteration  of  the  enemy;  A  very  costly  way  of  doing  things , 
particularly  costly  for  us  in  terms  of  its  repercussions,  and 
would  be  suicidal. 

2,  Unconditional  surrender. 

3,  A  substantial  retreat  of  the  Politburo  in  territorial  or  other 
terms,  with  the  tv/o-fold  aim  of  (a)  weakening  its  tlireat  to  the 
world  and  (b)  starting  a  process  of  disintegration  after  retreat. 

Now  I  vrould  propose,  without  citing  any  direct  evidence,  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Politburo’s  reaction  to  unconditional  surrender  and  to  limited 
terms  is  sharply  polarized.  As  regards  a  demand  of  unconditional  surrender, 
they  vjould  be  tougher  than  the  Nazis,  whereas  they  would  relatively  easily 
accept  limited  terms.  If  we  were  to  propose  xmconditional  surrender,  I 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Goldhamer  (that  it  is  impossible  to  convince  thera) , 
but  not  if  we  propose  limited  terms. 

Noff;  there  are  two  possibilities  as  to  how  to  briag  this  about  —  by  a 
concentrated  "two-day"  bombing  campaign  or  by  a  spread  out  "three-week" 
cai:g)aign;  it  would  be  extremely  important  to  study  the  implications  of 
both,  I  would  regard  as  more  effective  a  concentrated  attack  of  two 
hours,  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  we  are  willing  to  desist  at  any 
moment  if  you  accept  our  terras, 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  about  a  problem  wMch  has  been  touched 
upon  —  the  relation  between  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  Soviet  mass, 
eind  the  resistance  of  the  Soviet  mass  to  the  Soviet  rulers,  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  is  probably  no  direct  relationship  of  the  sort  that  resistance 
grows  as  losses  mount,  but  there  may  be  an  optimum  point  of  actual  losses 
and  particularly  threats  of  losses  which  will  maximize  hostility  to  the 
rulers.  After  a  bombing  of  two  hours,  there  may  be  excellent  opportunity 
of  acliieving  the  greatest  possible  effect  in  this  direction. 

Coale;  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  distinct  problems  implied; 

1.  How  can  the  enemy’s  capacity  to  resist  be  wealcened  by  uncon¬ 
ventional  weapons  (particularly  the  atomic  bomb)? 

2.  Hov;  can  the  Politburo  be  induced  to  accept  (limited)  peace 
terms  by  the  use  of,  say,  atomic  bombs? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  questions  require  sejarate  analysis,  although 
both  questions  v/ould  need  to  be  in  the  minds  of  strategic  boiubers  and 
political  leaders  in  the  event  an  attack  should  actually  be  launched. 

As  to  (1),  (weakening  the  enemy’s  capacity  to  resist),  vie  need  these  data: 

(a)  The  specification  of  the  possibilities  of  destructive  attack; 
number  of  bombs,  expected  accuracy  of  delivery,  mean  areas  of 
effectiveness  of  each  boiiib  by  various  forms  of  destruction  (heat, 
blast,  radiation)  against  various  targets,  time  span  required  for 
delivery,  etc. 
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(b)  As  coir2)lete  as  possible  a  description  and  analysis  of  tbe  eneniy*s 
jiiilitary  mechanism,  i,e,,  what  are  the  processes  by  which  he  will 
!  bring  military  force  into  operation?  Will  the  loateriel  required 
be  stockpiled  ready  for  use?  Will  he  depend  on  current  production? 

If  the  latter,  what  facilities  are  necessary  to  the  making  of  each 
military  essential?  Are  there  bottlenecks,  e.g,,  a  smll  nuD'her 
of  plants  making  a  vitally  needed  product?  etc. 

By  combining  (a)  and  (b)  (if  obtainable,  of  course),  it  would  be  possible  to 
form  a  rough  estimate  of  what  damage  could  be  done  to  the  enemy»s  capacity 
to  resist,  A  full  analysis  would  explore: 

(a)  Attacks  on  bottlenecks  making  crucial  materials. 

(b)  Attacks  on  supply  depots  and  vmirehousos, 

(e)  Attacks  on  key  personnel:  the  armed  forces,  factory  labor, 
administrators,  etc, 

(d)  Attacks  on  transportation  bottlenecks;  urban  rail  centers,  canals, 
harbors,  etc, 

(e)  Short  time-span  saturative  attacks  to  paralyze  activities  generally, 
indiscriminately  slow  up  industry,  destroy  essential  personnel, 

and  divert  resources  to  relief.  , 

If  the  technical  possibilities  could  be  vx)rked  out  —  and  within  broad  limits 
I  should  think  they  could  —  then  the  question  of  the  Politburo's  reaction 
could  be  more  sensibly  analyzed. 

Ridenour:  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  effect  of  the  A-bomb  upon  ourselves 
is  at  least  as  important  as  its  effect  upon  Russia,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
the  hypothesis  I  v/as  making  yesterday  about  the  success  of  the  Initial  attack, 
we  run  no  risk  by  making  prelininairy  announcements.  In  this  fashion,  we  can 
have  the  maximum  effect  upon  the  Russians  and  the  most  favorable  impact 
upon  us,  because  what  this  amounts  to  is  that  7/e  say  that  we  are  reasonable, 
that  v/e  do  not  want  to  kill  people  but  tell  them  they  can  leave  the  cities 
and  stay  alive.  Americans  would  consider  this  as  a  reasonable  use  of  a 
dreadful  v/eapon. 

Golds en:  Only  if  they  cannot  retaliate  in  the  same  fashion, 

Ridenour;  It  does  not  seem  that  you  must  make  that  assumption, 

Rosten;  If  you  give  them  time  to  get  out,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
mount  a  counteroffensive.  And  that  raises  the  very  serious  question  whether 
our  traditional  policy  of  waiting  until  we  aiw  attacked  is  still  practicable. 

We  Saw  what  happened  at  Pearl  flarbor  because  we  said  we  could  not  take  the 
initiative. 

Coale;  Mr.  Leites  said  that  Soviet  attitudes  tovreirds  "unconditional  surrender" 
and  "limited  terms"  are  polarized.  I  suspect  that  American  reaction  to  these 
alternatives  v/ould  also  be  polarized,  I  v/onder,  if  v/e  v/ere  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia,  whether  the  motive  would  not  tend  to  be  to  v/ipe  out  this  whole 
movement.  Here  you  have  bi-polarity  in  the  reverse  —  I  v/onder  whether  you 
would  not  need  to  overcome  this  motive  if  you  feel  it's  v/iser  to  aim  at  a 
limited  objective. 
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Stephan;  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  suggestion  that  we  launch  an  all-out 
attack  and  then  annoxmce  that  we*ll  call  it  off  if  they  accept  teims  v/ithin 
five  hours.  The  question  is  how  the  Politburo  could  be  informed  about  the 
situation  and  act  on  it  within  five  hours, 

Leites;  The  general  point  is  to  time  things  so  as  to  give  the  Soviets  an 
opportunity  to  act  as  fast  as  their  intelligence  facilities  permit,  "Five 
hours"  is  just  meant  figuratively. 
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USES  MID  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ATCaaC  BCSffl 


J anls;  To  start  with,  I  would  take  up  one  of  the  central  problems  involved 
under  the  general  heading:  How  to  minimize  resistance  without  maximizing 
deprivations.  Certainly  one  of  the  central  questions  if  we  assxime  a  war 
situation  is  how  to  motivate  acceptance  of  our  policy  goals.  Some  obvious 
possibilities  dlong  these  lines  are;  Creating  panic,  producing  unauthorized 
evacuation,  producing  an  anxiety  level  so  high  that  it  interferes  with  job 
performances,  and  finally,  rebellion  and  subversion. 

Now,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  use  of  the  A-bomb  in  Japan  concerning  this 
particular  problem?  Well,  not  much;  there  was  no  public  image  of  the  bomb 
in  Japan  at  the  time  it  went  off,  no  context  for  evaluating  it.  The  picture 
we  get  from  eyewitness  accounts  in  the  USSBS  material  is  that  most  people 
who  went  through  the  raid  thought  it  was  just  another  air  raid;  at  most 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  surprise  at  the  extent  of  the  damage.  People 
had  certain  theories,  e.g,,  that  gasoline  was  dropped  and  ignited. 

However,  the  direct  physical  impact  of  the  bomb  provoked  panic  and  terror 
reactions.  The  demonstration  effect  (upon  people  not  directly  exposed) 
was  slight.  Information  spread  only  by  word  of  mouth  and  most  people  beyond 
a  40-mlle  radius  knew  nothing  about  the  A-bomb  raids.  The  ruling  circles 
found  out  something  about  it,  but  it  liad  little  effect  in  motivating  them 
to  end  the  war,  beca\ise  they  had  made  up  their  minds  before  the  bomb  v;as 
used. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  did  lesim  from  the  Japanese  experience  something 
about  the  bomb  and  its  impact.  One  way  of  putting  it  is  that  the  A-bonb 
is  in  reality  many  different  weapons.  I  shall  enumerate  these  different 
weapon  characteristics. 

1,  Sudden  annihilation;  tills  occurred  in  the  center  of  impact,  in  an 
area  with  a  diameter  of  about  one  mile 

2,  In  the  periphery,  many  casualties  occurred,  including;  (a)  bums, 
many  of  them  of  a  hideous  nature,  (b)  concussion  effects,  especially 
cuts  caused  by  flying  glass  —  this  is  basically  a  small  missile 
effect,  (c)  radiation  sickness  with  several  separate  effects, 
including  lingering  death  —  a  severe  illness  from  which  people 

may  recover  but  which  is  terrible  in  itself;  sterility,  the 
occurrence  of  which  is  in  dispute,  but  v/e  know  that  many  mis¬ 
carriages  occurred;  effect  on  genes  v;ith  the  possible  production 
of  monsters  —  but  on  this  also  there  is  no  definite  evidence; 
finally  the  psychological  effect  of  not  knowing  whether  one  has 
been  exposed  and  itIII  develop  radiation  sickness. 
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3,  Physical  damage:  Conflagrations,  destruction  of  buildings,  produc¬ 
ing  panic  effects  and  other  psychological  effects  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  objects  having  sentimental  value,  such  as  homes, 
local  landmarks, 

4,  The  denial  effect:  The  A-bomb  may. have  the  effect  of  driving  people 
away  frora  a  certain  contaminated  aisea  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Spraying  a  city  vdth  radioactive  duWis  can  produce  such  an  effect, 

\ 

5,  Another  possible  use  of  the  A-bomb  would  consist  in  producing  a 
ground  shake  by  exploding  it  belov/  the  ground;  this  would  result 
in  the  traumatic  effect  of  an  earthqxiake, 

6,  We  have  to  consider  the  psychological  effect  of  the  loss  of  loved 
ones. 

7,  An  important  effect  is  the  disruption  of  sanitation;  this  can  lead 
to  epidemics  and  other  effects. 

When  we  consider  these  various  impacts  of  the  bomb,  we  can  start  evaluating 
its  possible  use  for  purposes  of  psychological  warfare.  What  can  we  demon¬ 
strate  about  the  bomb  to  motivate  coEg)liance  with  our  policies?  What  actual 
use  of  the  bomb  has  the  greatest  psychological  effect?  Shall  it  be  used  as 
an  earthquake  weapon,  as  a  radiation  sickness  weapon,  or  for  any  one  of  the 
other  purposes  listed  above?  Still  more  important,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
symbolic  throat  created  by  the  bomb.  When  we  want  to  give  a  demonstration, 
the  question  is  what  shall  be  commxmicated  to  people  who  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  actual  raid.  One  of  our  psychological  warfare  problo-iS  is 
\\"hich  of  these  threats  are  apt  to  produce  a  boomerang  effect.  For  instance, 
if  we  emphasize  certain  features  such  as  sudden  death  the  result  may  be  that 
people  coii5)letely  lose  their  anxieties  about  the  bomb  (fatalism,  apathy).  If 
such  casvialties  as  bums  and  concussion  effects  are  emphasized,  this  v/ill 
place  the  A-bonib  in  the  same  category  as  earlier  air  raids,  so  that  people 
would  say  "We  have  already  gone  through  all  that,";  at  most  it  v/ill  motivate 
them  to  activate  anti-raid  precautions.  Emphasis  upon  "radiation  sickness" 
might  be  the  most  critical  factor  for  raising  anxiety.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  in  the  IMited  States,  this  aspect  of  the  boiab  has  the  greatest  anxiety- 
producing  effect;  in  Russia,  it  may  well  be  something  else,  'It  would  be 
vjell  to  keep  in  mind  all  these  possibilities. 

The  centml  problem  for  research  is  to  focus  on  vjho  reacts  in  what  way  to 
each  of  these  threats,  V/e  can  consider  tiireats  either  in  connection  with  a 
demonstration  where  the  bomb  is  actually  used,  or  in  connection  with  a 
pre-war  situation  in  'vdiich  we  want  to  convince  the  enemy  that  they  face 
the  alternative  of  cooperating  or  being  destroyed.  What  matters  however, 
is  in  what  terms  this  possibility  of  "destruction"  is  to  be  presented. 

And  here  we  face  the  problem  of  how  to  gather  relevant  information,  I  am 
sure  it  has  occurred  to  many  of  us  that  some  threats  wovdd  give  rise  to 
relatively  little  variation  in  reactions.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  were 
confronted  with  the  danger  of  sudden  death,  his  reaction  might  be  less 
dependent  on  previous  experience  and  predispositions  than  if  he  is  threatened 
with  burns.  We  might  possibly  find  many  common  responses  dmong  people  with 
different  predispositions,  F6r  instance,  many  people  in  this  country  v;ould 
probably  react  to  the  threat  of  sudden  death  in  the  way  I  indicated  —  by 
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putting  it  aside,  refusing  to  react  to  it.  If  we  found  that  this  is  the  case, 
we  might  infer  that  a  similar  reaction  coxild  ocetir  among  people  with  different 
predispositions.  This  is  one  possibility  of  finding  invariant  responses. 

It  is  more  in5)ortant,  from  the  standpoint  of  influencing  an  enemy  nation,  to 
find  out  something  about  how  the  government  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
vrould  react.  We  might  study  this  on  tl#  basis  of  what  we  know  about  the 
persojaality  structure  of  the  enemy;  it  might  be  possible  to  select  subjects 
who  have  a  similar  personality  structure  and  to  investigate  their  reactions 
to  various  types  of  threats.  This  procedure  has  many  obvious  defects  but 
it  still  represents  a  potential  source  of  information  about  the  possible 
Consequences  of  using  various  forms  of  threats. 

Above  all,  you  have  to  reioember  that  one  of  our  problems  is  hov;  various 
threats  affect  our  own  population.  If  in  any  situation  we  make  threats,  the 
threat  is  irade  not  just  to  the  enemy  but  also  to  our  own  people.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  cold  war  situation  in  which  the  enemy  also  starts 
developing  A-bombs  and  approaches  parity  —  the  situaticm  iihjch  was  mentioned 
earlier.  Then  any  threat  we  make  elicits  an  expectation  of  possible  retalia¬ 
tion  and  we  have  all  the  negative  effects  among  us  which  we  intend  to  pro¬ 
duce  among  the  enemy.  In  sum,  we  xvant  to  have  the  fullest  knowledge  possible 
concerning  the  reactions  to  different  threats  among  different  classes  of  the 
population. 

To  make  one  more  general  point:  I  think  our  study  of  unconventional  weapons 
should  begin  with  the  various  physical  effects  of  various  alternative  uses. 
From  there  we  can  go  on  to  examine  the  psychological  effects  attendant  upon 
these  various  impacts,  I  suggest  that  it  wovild  be  worthwhile  to  consider 
each  of  these  in  txirn  and  to  establish  the  influence  of  each  of  these 
weapon  uses  upon  the  eneny^s  will  to  resist, 

Speier;  Are  there  any  corments  or  general  questions  before  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  point  by  point?  I*m  sorry  you  didn’t  comnent  on  the  alternative 
botvreen  "destruction"  and  "denial  of  areas," 

Jan is;  I  should  say  this  also  represents  an  alternative  use  of  the  bomb, 

I  suppose  the  bomb  could  be  used  so  as  to  maximize  destruction  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  area  —  or  to  produce  sporadic  destruction  of  life  throughout  a 
larger  area,  resulting  in  more  survivoirs  but  also  more  losses  cxf  Individual 
family  members  as  against  entire  families, 

Speier;  I  mentioned  this,  becaiASe  one  point  on  our  agenda  is  the  discussion 
of  area  denial  —  the  A-vjeapon  could  be  used  so  as  to  deny  access  to  areas. 

Coale;  I  want  to  return  to  the  point  made  that  knowledge  of  the  raid  v;as 
limited  to  a  small  area  in  Japan,  In  this  respect  there  might  be  a  very 
pronounced  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
can't  conceive  of  an  A-bomb  being  dropped  anypihere  in  this  country  —  even 
on  an  insignificant  village  —  without  the  fact  being  immediately  iaiown 
throughout  the  country.  It  night  very  well  be  that  either  as  a  raatter  of 
policy  or  because  of  more  primitive  comiaml  cat  ions ,  the  sitmtion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  Diore  similar  to  the  one  in  Japan. 
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A  possible  tactical  use  of  the  A-bor±»  tlireat  would  be  this:  If  it  is 
generally  knovm  v/hat  a  single  bomb  can  do,  wo  can  send  dry-run  raiders 
over  cities;  the  approach  of  a  single  plane  then  night  create  a  major  panic 
(even  if  no  bonib  is  dropped);  the  disruption  effect  might  be  the  saiiB  as 
that  of  a  thousand-plane  raid, 

A  question  to  P!r.  Ridenour:  Vtould  a  subterranean  ejiplosion  produce  radio¬ 
active  dust,  similar  to  the  radioactive  by-products  of  an  underwater  explo¬ 
sion? 


Ridenour:  I  can  only  make  a  guess  about  it.  hy  guess  xvould  be  that  the 
effect  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  undera/ater  explosion,  partly 
because  the  dust  would  drift  away  and  partly  because  radio-active  particles 
would  stay  in  the  ground, 

Paxson!  Would  it  enlarge  the  area  of  discussion  too  rmch  to  ask  about  possibl 
effects  of  the  combined  use  of  atomic,  bacteriological  and  radiological 
weapons? 

Janls;  From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the  effect  of  radiological 
weapons  would  be  similar  to  the  radiation  sickness  effect  of  the  atom  bonib. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  leaving  BW  out  of  the  discussion  at  least 
temporarily,  because  we  have  enough  variables  to  deal  with.  In  the  case  of 
BW,  too,  each  alternative  effect  v/ould  liave  to  be  considered  separately, 

Paxson:  Is  it  not  possible  that  one  A-bonsb  plus  radioactive  dusting  would 
lb"e  worth  more  than  several  A-bombs,  because  it  would  interfere  with  rescue 
activities? 

Janls:  That  is  a  possibility,  but  the  first  question  before  determining 
practical  uses  would  be  how  to  get  sufficient  knowledge  about  psychological 
effects. 


Brodie; :  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  this,  that  if  the  sanitation 
facilities  in  a  city  are  disrupted  by  an  A-bomb  attack,  that  city  becomes 
far  more  vulnerable  to  B\'I  attacks,  Tliat  may  be  another  point  to  consider. 


Rosten:  lir,  Janis  has  indicated  that  the  use  of  the  bomb  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  was  a  specific  instance  because  no  previous  information  was 
given,  V/hat  do  you  think  the  effect  would  have  been  if  there  had  been  an 
explanation  beforehand?  Would  the  reactions  have  been  different  if  the  use 
of  the  bomb  had  been  preceded  by  a  PW  campaign?  Do  you  think  there  v/ould 
have  been  a  greater  awareness  of  radiation  possibilities,  resulting  in  a 
greater  psychological  impact? 


Janls;  From  the  material  we  have  it  appears  that  there  was  no  anxiety  about 
radiation  sickness  \mtil  the  first  symptoms  developed.  After  tijat,  people 
thought  it  was  a  mysterious  malady  and  were  surprised  by  the  high  death  rate. 
Anxiety  vrould  have  been  much  greater  if  people  had  known  about  that  effect 
beforehand.  Those  wiio  have  liad  information  about  what  happened  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  becaiae  very  jittery,  but  this  vjas  restricted  to  a  40-mile  area 
arovind  the  stricken  cities.  If  the  a^hole  Japanese  people  had  knoim,  the 
effect  viould  have  been  quite  different,  even  if  the  Japanese  government 
at  first  had  tried  to  minimize  the  information. 
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Rosten;  The  suggestion  you  make  in  your  memo  concerning  the  possibility 
of  chamieling  hostilities  among  the  target  population  raises  this  question: 
If  a  bomb  is  dropped  after  prior  warning,  does  this  not  make  it  possible 
to  direct  the  hostility  of  the  enemy  population  against  their  government? 
This  might  be  important  in  the  Russian  case,  because  this  might  be  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  mass  reactions  against  the  ruling  group  could  be  intensi¬ 
fied  —  we  coiad  tell  them  that  it  is  their  ovm  ruling  group  v/hich  is  to 
blame  if  they  are  subjected  to  attack,  and  that  they  could  gain  safety  by 
heeding  the  warning, 

Leites;  If  at  the  same  time  we  announce  peace  terms  which  are  moderate,  I 
think  the  effect  of  this  would  be  especially  great, 

Rosten:  This  is  a  fruitfxil  area  for  research,  especially  concerning;  tiie 
possibility  of  focusing  blame  for  deprivations  on  a  third  person.  In 
traditional  diploioatic  and  military  behavior,  peace  terms  have  not  been 
enxmciated  until  they  v;ere  no  longer  effective.  If  the  war  is  permitted 
to  go  on  without  any  av/arenesa  on  the  enemy’s  part  as  to  vdiat  we  v/ant  from 
them,  they  ;vlll  go  on  fight ir^g  under  any  circurostances  because  v;e  give 
them  no  choice.  It  would  be  better  to  state  the  choice  at  the  outset. 

Speier:  This  is  an  important  point  in  connection  with  the  psychological 
handling  of  the  A-bomb,  During  the  last  war  such  attei!5)ts  to  saddle  the 
enemy  leaders  with  responsibility  for  the  endured  deprivations  v;ere  of 
course  made  —  not  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Afbomb,  but  in  general 
v;hen  v/e  were  talking  to  the  Germans,  We  told  them  they  face  destruction 
only  because  of  the  Nazi  Government,  So  vre  have  to  distinguish; 

1,  The  question  of  prior  vxaming; 

2,  Convincing  the  enemy  that  they  face  deprivations  only  because  of 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations  with  their  ruling  group  about 
avoiding  this  damage. 

This  is  where  specificity  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  if  you 
merely  talk  in  general  terns,  your  message  will  be  taken  only  as  the  usual 
vra.r  propaganda;  you  have  to  speak  about  specific  negotiations  v;hich  have 
failed  due  to  the  enemy  rulers’  disregard  for  the  lives  of  their  own  people. 

Rosten;  You  have  mentioned  the  Gerxaans  in  this  connection,  but  I  thiui: 
their  case  was  different  because  we  previously  had  announced  unconditional 
stirrender  as  our  aim,  so  that  they  liad  no  real  choice.  The  Nazis  exploited 
this  by  saying  that  by  surrendering  they  would  face  the  equivalent  of 
annihilation. 
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Speler:  Tomrds  the  end  of  the  war,  we  told  theia  they  had  to  choose  between 
the  "peace  party"  and  the  "party  of  annihilation,"  but  in  general,  I  agx’ee 
with  you.  The  third  point  I  xvanted  to  mention  was:  Are  there  any  uncon¬ 
ventional  diplomatic  v;eapons  that  can  be  used  in  this  context? 

Williams;  Could  we  clear  up  at  this  point  that  question  about  producing  a 
ground  shake  or  radioactive  dust? 

Griggs ;  I  would  suggest  that  these  points  be  taken  off  the  list;  the 
underwater  blasts  produced  at  Bikini  cannot  be  compared  to  a  reeil  earth¬ 
quake.  The  ground  shake  produced  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  was  about 
10^  times  stronger  than  the  Bikini  blast.  It  probably  would  be  necessary 
to  get  very  deeply  into  the  ground  (about  one  mile)  to  produce  a  comparable 
earthquake.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  produce  radioactive  dxxst,  the 
explosion  must  occur  near  the  surface. 

Samuelson;  Would  it  be  possible  to  precipitate  a  natural  earthquake  by 
using  the  A-bomb? 

Griggs ;  In  other  words,  you  suggest  to  use  the  A-bomb  explosion  as  a 
trigger.  But  the  probability  that  you  encounter  a  stress  situation  at  your 
target  is  very  small.  And  even  if  it  were  there, 'the  effect  still  could  not 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Further,  I  think  you  must  also  eliminate  the  "denial"  effect  of  the  A-borab, 
because  an  airburst  has  no  denial  effect.  The  waterburst  is  a  different 
matter,  and  it  can  have  such  an  effect.  But  the  question  is,  If  vie  want 
to  deny  the  use  of  an  area  to  the  eneay,  is  the  A-bomb  the  most  suitable 
means  to  do  it? 


Rosten;  Would  it  be  possible  to  detonate  the  bomb  at  a  great  enough  alti¬ 
tude  to  have  only  one  effect  —  say,  the  flying  glass  effect? 

Griggs;  Well,  there  is  an  optimum  altitude  for  the  flying  glass  which  is 
not  the  same  as  the  optimum  for  burns, 

Rosten;  How  about  radiation? 

Griggs ;  As  for  radiation,  you  do  not  get  any  lingering  radiation  unless 
the  explosion  occurs  below  the  surface.  But  you  cannot  separate  all  these 
effects,  becaxise  the  radius  for  sudden  death  is  about  the  same  as  that  for 
a^adiation  effects;  this  is  because  the  absorption  of  radiation  is  very  high. 
The  attenuation  of  the  effect  goes  up  exponentially  as  you  move  away  from 
the  center, 

Speler;  May  I  suggest  then  that  we  eliminate  from  our  list  of  effects  ground 
shake  and  radiation  fix>m  the  bomb?  We  may  take  up  the  psychological  effects 
of  the  other  uses  of  the  bomb  point  by  point, 

Stephan;  Could  we  group  all  those  effects  together  which  are  of  a  similar 
nattu:^,  such  as  bums  and  radiation  sickness  —  since  all  these  come  xmder 
anti-personnel  effects? 


Janls;  All  the  effects  I  have  envunerated  are  anti-personnel  effects, 

Stephan:  But  we  may  discuss  imaedlate  and  lone-range  effect's  separately. 

We  may  take  up  the  iniaediate  effects  first  and  then  examine  the  long-range 
effects. 

Brodie;  The  loss  of  family  members  was  listed  as  a  separate  dimension; 

but  is  it  really  separate?  Is  it  not  the  same  effect  as  the  various  casualties 

v/hich  the  bomb  may  cause? 

Janis ;  I  had  intended  to  present,  all  points  in  terms  of  their  psychological 
effects  upon  the  population.  The  question  is  vfhat  threat  coming  from  the 
same  objective  event  v/e  want  to  consider  —  the  threat  of  personal  elimination, 
that  of  the  burning  city,  that  of  lingering  sickness,  that  of  the  loss  of 
loved  ones,  and  so  on,  lv!y  major  purpose  was  to  inquire  into  the  demonstration 
effect  upon  those  who  have  not  been  exposed, 

Leitest  Kot  also  the  psychological  effect  of  actual  use? 

Janls;  I  had  only  the  tlreat  effects  in  mind. 


Speler;  Could  you  not  take  up  both  effects  in  succession? 
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Janis;  On  the  second  point,  actual  experience  could  intensify  anxiety  about 
the  danger  of  subsequent  exposures.  In  our  case,  this  is  likelier  than 
adaptation  to  the  danger  situation  which  also  occurs  in  other  contexts. 
Fuller  information  on  this  could  be  gained  from  the  study  of  peacetime 
disasters;  the  psychological  effects  of  a  bum  are  in  some  respects  similar 
whether  caused  by  an  A-boirib  or  another  cause.  The  traumatic  effect  of  a 
peacetime  disaster  coxxld  also  be  similar.  We  cannot  be  sure  about  this, 
but  all  information  we  can  get  about  reaction  to  disaster  would  be  useful, 
e,g,,  concerning  the  loss  of  loved  persons.  If  recurrent  floods  take  place 
in  an  area,  that  would  approximate  certain  vjartime  situations, 

Speier;  Do  you  think  this  is  time  regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  disaster? 

Janis;  No,  the  knowledge  that  it  is  an  enemy  who  is  causing  me  danger 
introduces  a  very  important  variable.  But  in  spite  of  this,  we  can  increase 
our  understanding  of  these  reactions  if  we  can  make  studies  in  situations 
where  v/e  have  access  to  all  the  data, 

Rosten;  There  is  a  crucial  difference  between  peacetime  and  vrartime 
disasters.  In  war,  the  damage  is  inflicted  by  hostile  persons  mther  than 
by  "fate."  Peacetime  reactions  could  only  be  comparable,  besides,  if  there 
was  the  vddespread  fear  that  the  disaster  might  be  repeated.  Generally, 
after  a  natural  disaster,  people  are  reassured  that  a  repetition  is  not 
to  be  feared  {a  tornado,  for  example).  There  may  be  different  reactions 
after  earthqmkes ,  if  people  are  v/amed  that  another  quake  may  be  expected 
VTlthin  the  next  hoiu*s. 

Ridenour;  There  is  one  defect  that  should  be  noted  in  the  study  of.  peacetime 
disaster:  That  is  that  you  liave  a  selected  population  in  disaster  areas 
where  there  is  pre-knowledge  that  the  disasters  icay  occur.  The  people  viho 
are  most  liable  to  shock  probably  have  moved  to  other  areas.  This  also 
applies  to  hazardovis  occupations  —  othemvise  it  would  be  good  to  study 
them  too.  People  who  know  about  tiie  hazard  and  yet  go  on  are  not  the  types 
we  would  like  to  study.  Of  course  disasters  (like  the  one  at  Texas  City) 
also  occur  but  ti  is  good  to  bear  this  point  in  mind. 

Hall;  There  is  another  point  —  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  deduce  too  much 
from  study  of  either  peacetime  or  wartime  disasters,  and  to  extrapolate  to 
other  popvLlations.  For  instance,  literacy  and  predispositions  among 
Russians  are  different  —  their  reactions  may  be  different  from  those  of  any 
other  groups  we  have  been  studying, 

Janis;  I  have  mentioned  already  that  vihen  we  have  a  full  personality 
description  of  the  Russians,  we  nay  study  people  with  similar  personality 
structures. 
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Leites;  This  is  not  coii5)letely  necessary,  because  despite  the  Iron  Curtain 
there  are  many  Soviet  Citizens  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  v;ho  could  be 
studied.  Such  studies  could  and  should  be  made  but  to  my  knoxTledge  no  such 
systematic  investigation  has  been  launched.  By  questioning  them  vre  could 
learn  much  more  about  civilian  reactions  to  the  military  disasters  the 
Soviets  endured  in  1941-42,  Secondly,  knowledge  of  the  Rxisslan  personality 
structure  would  greatly  increase  our  prevision  of  their  future  reactions. 

Our  present  negligible  knowledge  suggests  that  they  would  probably  be  highly 
disturbed  by  conflagration;  they  v/oiild  apparently  be  more  disoriented  than 
other  people,  I  don’t  knov;,  but  there  are  some  v/ell-versed  people  who 
believe  this  would  be  the  case, 

Davison;  llr,  Janis  xaentioned  in  liis  memorandum  the  use  of  color  films  for 
studying  reactions.  This  would  have  certain  advantages  as  well  as  dis¬ 
advantages,  The  United  States  has  facilities  for  distributing  color  films 
in  many  countries.  For  instance,  we  could  show  the  filtis  in  the  Hiroshima 
region  and  con^iare  reactions  to  the  film  to  the  actual  reactions  about 
which  we  are  informed.  This  might  be  better  than  trying  to  find  siroilar 
personality  types.  Furthermore,  films  could  also  be  used  for  communicating 
threats, 

Rosten;  Well,  our  films  may  be  shown  in  many  coimtrles  except  in  Soviet 
Russia,  That  is  the  country  where  you  have  no  access  except  with  their 
own  consent.  They  do  not  show  any  American  films  except  films  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  or  those  which  reflect  negatively  upon  American  society. 

Hall;  This  points  to  a  possible  research  projects  We  could  question 
Russians  recently  out  of  Russia  with  certain  objectives  in  mind.  We  need 
technical  information,  but  this  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  Secondly,  we 
could  ask  questions  relating  to  those  problems, 

Speier;  To  sumaarize  what  v^as  said  about  short-range  effects;  The  method 
of  studying  peacetiroe  disasters  was  mentioned;  then  the  method  of  question¬ 
ing  Russian  refugees;  and  also  the  \ise  of  color  films.  Now  let  us  tiirn  to 
the  consideration  of  long-range  effects.  This  would  include  some  long- 
range  radiation  effects, 

Janls;  Long-range  effects  among  survivors? 

Speier;  Yes,  v/as  not  that  your  intention? 

Stephan;  There’s  an  even  broader  question  than  that  —  long-range  effects 
upon  the  enemy  as  a  vAole,  resulting  from  the  first  shock.  Such  a  study 
might  lead  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  vfeapon.  The 
effects  may  t\im  out  to  be  quite  serious,  if  the  damage  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  production  facilities  is  very  heavy, 

Leites;  How  long  is  long-range? 

Stephan:  From  the  event  to  whatever  period  we  want  to  specify.  For  instance 
the  nation  could  be  so  seriously  maimed  t’nat  it  could  not  go  on  with  the  war 
and  would  consider  surrender.  We  might  of  course  overestimate  the  damage 
and  underestimate  their  capacity  of  recuperation. 


Kecskemet it  Could  we  envisage  long-range  political  effects? 


Speler:  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  concentrate  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  upon  the  psychological  rather  than  the  lout'-range  political, 
econoiuic  or  administrative  effects, 

Janis ;  I  suggest  we  consider  one  of  then  concretely,  that  is,  unauthorized 
evacuations  produced  by  various  threats.  The  question  is  v/hat  type  of  threat 
would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  unauthorized  evacuations  and  all  the  result¬ 
ing  confusion  and  disruption. 

Goldhamer:  We  may  assume  that  one  of  the  effects  would  be  increased  mobility 
of  people  —  that  is,  people  xrauld  leave  the  cities  not  onl:/  because  they 
are  actually  uninhabitable  due  to  radiation,  but  because  they  anticiiate 
an  attack;  then  the  question  is  whether  we  are  interested  in  mobility  as 
such,  or  rather  in  controlling  mobility  so  as  to  maximise  disruption.  It 
might  be  possible,  although  this  sounds  a  little  far-fetched,  to  produce 
a  herding  effect  —  corraling  people,  as  it  were,  in  a  small  area  v;hich 
would  be  declared  safe.  There  seen  to  be  certain  possibilities  in  this, 
recalling  certain  tactics  the  GSermans  applied  in  France, 

leitest  And  closely  allied  to  this  is  the  possibility  of  producing  two 
refugee  columns  which  would  'ase  the  same  road  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  a  complete  impasse  vrould  result, 

Roaten:  Has  any  use  been  made  of  sodium  pentothal  interviews  with  survivors 
of  disasters?  Such  interviews  could  be  very  valuable,  Ttiis  would  be  a  vxay 
to  test  out  some  hypothesis  conceminc;  reactions  to  traumatic  situations, 

Goldhamer;  This  has  been  done  very  extensively  with  psychiatric  battle- 
cas\ialties  during  the  war  in  all  armed  services,  using  sodium  pentothal  and 
sodium  amytal.  The  interviews  did  reveal  acute  anxiety  states. 

Hall!  Another  teclmical  point  may  be  mentioned  hero.  At  Oak  Ridge  and 
elsewhere  there  has  been  extensive  study  of  genetic  mutations  induced  by 
radiation*  Many  mutations  have  been  observed,  but  the  long-range  genetic 
effects  are  still  xmknown.  It  would  be  important  to  study  this,  because 
if  the  effects  are  considerable,  certain  moral  questions  are  involved; 
in  any  case,  there  may  be  a  propaganda  point  here, 

Stephan;  This  propaganda  point  would  tie  in  with  the  Russian  biological 
doctrine  v;hich  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  Russian  scientific  culture  we 
orould  attack, 

Griggs;  But  the  Russians  minimize  the  importance  of  genes. 

Stephan!  The  Russian  idea  is  that  man  can  control  his  destiny,  hence  no 
other  man  can  control  Russians, 

Janis;  I  agree,  but  we  need  not  talk  about  genes  —  it  is  sufficient  to 
talk  about  the  "environmental"  effects.  Now  I  have  one  question  to  ask  the 
physicists:  What  are  the  chances  of  studying  effects  on  people  who  work  in 
laboratories  ~  their  fears,  anxieties  and  the  rest.  How  do  they  react  to 
the  threat  of  accidents? 
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Ridenour:  There  again  you  have  a  selected  sample;  however,  vAen  a  new  event 
comes  along  which  represents  a  hazard  not  previously  known,  you  may  conceivably 
have  a  field  for  study,  For  Instance,  we  just  learned  that  exposure  to  fast 
neutrons  may  result  in  cataracts.  I  knov/  of  at  least  one  man  who  has  no 
cataract  but  is  so  deeply  disturbed  that  he  is  probably  going  to  leave  this 
line  of  work.  It  seems  this  is  the  type  of  case  you  should  study  rather  tlian 
endemic  threat  situations, 

Janis;  We  may  study  people  who  wont  to  leave  this  field  —  but  which  class 
of  personnel  would  it  be  best  to  observe?  Scientists?  Janitors?  Clerical 
personnel? 

Griggs:  Physicists  in  general  aM  very  slipshod  about  the  way  they  handle 
dangerous  materials, 

Janis:  V/hy  do  you  think  that  is  so? 

Griggs :  Oh  well,  they  are  ji;ist  too  lazy  to  take  precautions.  They  are  more 
anxious  to  get  results  than  to  be  safe, 

Ridenour:  Yes,  and  also  radiation  danger  seems  so  remote  and  imperceptible 
that  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  even  when  you  vmderstand  its  nature, 

Rosten;  Of  course,  they  do  not  x*aaJ.ly  accept  the  threat, 

Ridenour:  On  the  conscious  level,  they  know  it  is  there,  but  emotionally  it 
is  hard  to  recognize  how  serious  it  is. 

Well,  genetic  mutations  iiave  been  mentioned,  but  there  are  also  serious 
somatic  mutations,  for  instance  a  degeneration  of  colls  in  the  bone  maircw 
causes  leukemia,  the  incidence  of  which  is  much  higher  among  radiologists 
than  among  other  people. 

As  Is  v;ell  known,  this  is  a  very  painful,  deadly  malady.  You  would  think 
that  anyone  in  his  right  mind  vrould  stay  away  from  radiation.  Those  who 
stay  are  very  brave  —  or  some  people  would  say  they  are  dopes. 

Hall:  Technicians  may  refuse  to  take  the  threat  seriously.  On  the  other 
hand  a  peasant  may  not  believe  in  it  xintil  he  sees  the  effect. 

Ridenour:  I  recall  one  serious  case  vdiich  occurred  at  Los  Alamos,  When 
people  learned  about  it,  they  became  very  much  Impressed  with  the  danger. 

Speier;  I  am  afraid  we  now  have  to  close  the  discussion. 

We  shall  resume  the  session  at  1:30  P.M,  when  lir,  Ridenour  wi’ll  speak  about 
area  denial. 
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RADIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  -  AREA  DENIAL 


Ridenour;  My.  general  topic  will  be  the  "denial  of  areas"  by  the  use  of 
radioactive  substances  spread  out  in  sufficient  quantities.  My  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  treat  this  subject  are  mainly  negative;  I  knov;  almost  nothing 
about  it.  There  are  several  people  in  this  room  who  studied  this  subject 
far  more  deeply  than  I  have,  and  knov,-  a  lot  about  the  effects  of  radio¬ 
activity,  Their  knowledge,  however,  was  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmission  and  cannot  be  communicated,  whereas  whatever  I 
know  I  have  learned  from  unclassified  sources.  The  story  I  am  going  to 
give  you  may  be  incomplete  or  even  wrong,  but  at  least  it  is  going  to  be 
legal.  If  anything  I  should  say  were  to  contain  classified  information, 
it  is  not  because  I  had  access  to  such  laaterlal,  but  because  I  guessed  it 
by  coincidence. 

First,  something  about  the  elementary  physics  of  this  matter.  As  you  know, 
there  are  in  nature  about  81  stable  elements;  each  of  these  occurs  in  more 
than  one  isotopic  form;  the  total  nurober  of  isotopes  at  present  known  is 
about  250  to  270,  If  we  plot  the  "atomic  nxxmbers,"  Z,  and  the  "mass 
numbers,"  A,  on  a  chart,  then  we  shall  see  that  the  range  of  differences, 

A-Z,  form  a  very  narrov/  band  comprising  all  the  stable  elements;  all  the 
others  are  unstable  and  transform  themselves  into  other  elements,  endii^g 
up  with  stable  forms.  The  unstable  forms  are  radioactive.  We  can  produce 
them  in  a  laboratory;  but  in  the  cosmic  laboratory  of  nature,  too,  a 
ntiniber  of  unstable  radioactive  elements  have  been  formed  and  are  under¬ 
going  a  characteristic  transformation. 

The  process  of  radioactive  transformation  cannot  be  influenced  by  outside 
interference.  This  is  important  because  it  follows  that  no  count erxaeasures 
are  possible  by  which  radiation  can  be  stopped. 

Radioactive  degeneration  is  a  chance  process;  the  probability  that  a  given 
atom  will  disintegrate  and  give  off  radiation  is  the  same  for  all  atoms  of  a 
given  kind  at  any  moment  of  time.  For  an  aggregate  of  radioactive  atoms, 
then,  the  process  of  transformation  will  be  exponential;  if  we  plot  the 
number  of  atomic  transformations  against  the  time  coordinate,  we  shall  get 
an  exponential  curve,  and  if  we  take  the  logarithm  of  the  nu^er  a£  trans¬ 
formations  we’ll  get  a  straight  line.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  in  this 
connection  of  the  "half-life"  of  each  radioactive  substance,  that  is,  the 
period  during  which  half  of  it  reaches  a  stable  form;  this  remains  constant 
for  each  unstable  element  and  is  a  characteristic  of  it. 

The  shortest  half-life  of  which  we  know  is  lO”^^  seconds,  the  longest  is  of 
the  order  of  the  age  of  the  universe  ~  the  order  of  10^  years.  The  phenomenon 
of  radioactivity  was  tjrrst  obsesrved  in  natural  radium  v;hich  has  been  used 
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laainly  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  entire  amount  of  radium  produced  in 
pure  form  since  the  discovery  of  radium  (about  50  years  ago)  amounts  to  two 
or  tliree  kilograms.  The  amount  of  radioactive  xaaterial  which  can  be  produced 
in  high  energy  reactors  in  a  second  is  many  times  larger  than  that  of  the 
total  quantity  of  natural  jadium  processed.  In  reactors  at  power  levels  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  kilowatts,  perfectly  astoundixif^  amounts  of  radio¬ 
activity  could  be  produced. 

In  radioactive  radiation,  we  can  distinguish  three  types  of  rays,  designated 
by  the  letters  CX  ,  (alpha) ,  ^  ,  (beta),  and  ^  ,  (garar.a)  each  of  which 
differs  in  penetrating  power.  The  0<  particles  (helium  nuclei)  emitted  in 
radiation  have  a  penetrating  range  of  about  a  few  centimeters.  They  would 
have  poisoning  effects  if  injected  into  the  organism,  but  if  they  are  merely 
propagated  in  the  atmosphere,  their  effects  are  unimportant.  The ^  particles 
(free  electrons)  are  very  energetic,  and  lose  their  energy  less  rapidly  than 
the  particles  vihen  they  pass  through  matter;  but  they  again  do  not  range 
very  far  through  the  atmosphere;  electrons  of  one  mev  penetrate  a  distance 
of  about  one  meter  in  air.  They  easily  produce  harmful  effects  at  close 
ranges  but  not  at  longer  distances.  The  third  type  of  radiation,  the  Ji' -rays , 
consists  in  fact  of  what  is  knovm  as  X-rays.  These  are  rays  of  a  higher 
frequency  and  shorter  wave  length  than  visible  light  —  maybe  a  million  times 
less.  They  interact  with  matter  by  interacting  with  the  electrons  present 
in  matter,  imparting  part  of  their  energy  to  the  absorber,  thus  ijroducing 
secondary  electrons  which  have  an  ionizing  effect. 

What  are  the  physiological  effects  of  belOi;:;  exposed  to  radiation? 

The  body  is  a  fairly  complicated  chemical  systen^  which  depends  on  quite 
intricate  processes  to  laaintain  its  equilibrium;  the  reactions  by  vrhich 
this  chemical  balance  is  effected  are  controlled  by  complicated  chemical 
structures  like  the  enzymes.  These  may  be  destroyed  by  radiation  of  quite 
low  energy  levels,  such  as  two  or  three  ev;  hence  when  pass  through 

an  organism,  the  energy  iiaparted  to  the  secondary  electrons  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  enzymes,  or  protein  molecules, 

Y/e  can  distinguish  two  or  three  effects  of  such  disruption: 

1,  Radiation  may  destroy  the  utility  of  a  molecule,  so  tliat  it  will  not 
be  available  to  fulfill  its  normal  function  in  the  body, 

2,  It  may  alter  the  activity  of  the  raolecule  in  such  a  v^iy  that  it  will 
do  active  harm. 

In  this  latter  case,  we  may  properly  speak  of  mutations:  The  cells  continue 
to  live,  multiply  and  metabolize,  but  they  do  it  in  such  crazy  fashion  that 
the  whole  organism  cannot  function  normally,  "Somatic"  mutations  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to  malignancy,  e.g.,  leukemia  which  is  q  frequent  consequence 
of  exposure  to  radiation;  this  may  cause  the  death  of  the  organism. 

In  the  first  case,  too,  the  organism  may  be  destroyed;  if  the  number  of  the 
molecules  disrupted  is  large  enough.  Radiation  of  a  very  small  energy  may 
kill  the  human  organism  if  the  vrhole  body  is  exposed;  the  reason  vjhy  Xr-ray 
examination  or  treatment  does  not  kill  you  is  that  the  radiation  is  concentrated 
upon  a  small  part  of  the  body. 


Depending  on  individual  resistance  and  circumstances,  the  tolerance  of  the 
body  for  radiation  is  between  400-1000  H  for  the  whole  body;  1  mg.  of  radium 
at  a  distance  of  1  cm.  produces  8.3  R  per  hour.  The  effect  diminishes  v/ith 
the  inverse  square  of  distance;  hence  in  order  not  to  get  harmful  doses, 
the  best  thing  is  to  stay  av/ay  from  radiation.  There  is  a  certain  maximum 
amount  of  radiation  v^hich  can  be  absorbed  day  by  day  without  harmful  effects; 
this  is  about  0.1  R  per  day. 

Nov;  as  to  possibilities:  Using  present-day  powerfxil  reactors,  v;e  can  produce 
almost  unlimited  quantities  of  radioactive  substances;  instead  of  miligrams 
and  grams,  you  can  have  the  equivalents  of  kilograms  of  radium  —  vrith  this 
difference,  however,  that  we  have  a  whole  range  of  half-lives  which  v;e-:can 
choose  according  to  what  we  want  to  achieve.  The  concentration  of  radio¬ 
activity  depends  on  the  half-life.  In  short,  we  get  big  radiation  intensity 
from  a  small  amount  of  material  which  degenerates  quickly,  and  if  the  half- 
life  is  long,  we  must  have  larger  quantities  of  material.  Uranim,  for 
instance,  heis  a  very  long  lialf-life  (a  billion  years),  and  this  is  why  so 
much  uranium  must  be  processed  to  get  a  gram  of  radiima  (half-life  of  a  little 
over  1500  years) . 

One  more  point  about  the  manufacture  of  radioactive  materials.  Here  there 
are  two  possibilities. 

First,  take  fission  products.  If  uranium  is  fissioned,  we  obtain  from  one 
uranium  atom  tv;o  atoms  of  other  elements  which  are  unstable  and  decay  going  ' 
through  several  intermediary  stages,  Ttose  fission  products  must  be  removed 
if  you  want  to  produce  plutonium,  and  since  the  daughter  elements  obtained 
in  this  fission  process  are  all  radioactive,  you  may  use  them  to  get 
radiation  effects. 

Second,  you  may  xtse  neutrons  in  a  pile  to  bombard  stable  elements  and  make 
them  radioactive.  The  same  bombardment  technique  is  also  used  in  making 
plutoniiim;  and  it  depends  on  vhether  you  use  neutrons  to  transform  uranium 
into  plutonium,  or  to  transform  a  stable  element  into  a  radioactive  one, 
Plutonium  with  its  long  half-life  (20,000)  can  be  stored;  stable  elements 
artificially  transformed  into  radioactive  ones  have  short  half-lives  and 
decay  quickly  and  cannot  be  stored.  On  the  other  hand,  these  latter  have 
the  advantage  that  you  can  specify  the  type  of  effect  you  vrant  to  obtain. 

For  the  denial  of  on  area,  the  idea  is  to  spread  radioactive  material  over 
it  so  that  the  uniform  density  of  radiation  will  be  25  to  100  R  per  day; 
ten  days  of  exposure,  then,  would  be  lethal,  and  even  one  hour  v/ould  be 
higher  than  the  harmless  dose, 

A  rough  calculation  shov;s  tliat  by  \ising  radioactivity  equivalent  to  one 
million  grams  of  radium,  that  is,  one  million  curies,  it  is  possible  to 
saturate  an  area  of  a  square  mile  with  a  radiation  of  25  to  100  R  per  day. 

How  can  this  material  be  disseminated?  It  seems  that  this  question  requires 
further  study.  One  may  use  aerosols,  but  this  method  is  not  too  efficient, 
since  the  particles  can  be  blovm  away  or  washed  dovm  by  rain;  it  can  also 
produce  instantaneous  death  and  this  would  change  the  psychological  picture, 
since  the  idea  would  he  to  give  the  population  a  possibility  to  escape 
harm  by  moving  out  of  the  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  material  is 
placed  in  bigger  lumps,  suicide  squads  or  trained  personnel  could  remove 
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it  from  the  area.  Presumably,  the  best  way  would  be  to  choose  particles 
bigger  than  an  aerosol  particle  but  smaller  than  a  matchbox. 

If  you  have  radioactive  particles  of  a  half-life  of  about  a  month,  then  the 
actual  mass  of  radioactive  atoms  you  would  need  would  be  about  50  g,  which 
vrauld  have  to  be  mixed  with  inert  loaterial.  An  area  of  a  square  mile  could 
effectively  be  sprayed  with  this.  However,  you  have  to  consider  that  the 
bomber  crew  would  be  exposed  to  radiation  while  transporting  the  iraterial, 
and  in  ten  hours  they  could  get  a  lethal  dose.  This  question  would  require 
detailed  investigation.  Possibly,  the  material  could  be  transported  in  a  towed 
glider,  or  in  a  radio-controlled  unmanned  airplane  directed  from  a  motter 
plane.  In  any  case,  delivery  may  be  feasible.  This  about  exhausts  W'hat  I 
can  say  about  the  radiation  vreapon. 

There  remains  one  point  to  bo  discussed:  How  does  this  compai’e  v/ith  the 
A-bomb?  The  difference  seems  to  be  mainly  psychological,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  concerned  with.  The  main  thing  is  that  there  are  Sevier  objections 
to  this  than  the  A-bomb,  because  you  do  not  destroy  a  city  by  this  means 
but  merely  make  it  useless  for  a  period  you  can  specify.  Also  no  large 
number  of  people  need  be  killed  or  maimed  if  they  follow  instructions. 
Furthermore,  one  disadvantage  of  the  A-bomb  I  have  been  wondering  about 
will  be  ellMnated;  that  is,  if  several  A-bombs  are  dropped  in  a  raid, 
then  the  first  blast  discharges  radioactive  particles  into  the  air  which 
will  harm  the  planes  arriving  later,  —  or  the  first  explosion  will  affect 
them, 

Brodie;  Any  danger  that  the  material  will  drift  back  to  your  own  territory? 

Ridenour:  The  probability  is  not  very  high,  and  my  be  kept  under  control. 
Also,  you  have  to  consider  that  if  you  use  high  explosives,  it  takes  about 
twice  or  tv;o  and  one-half  times  as  much  to  destroy  the  machines  in  a  factory 
than  to  destroy  the  building;  hence  destruction  is  easily  overestimated  if 
we  look  merely  at  photographs.  But  if  radioactivity  is  used,  you  may  be 
sure  tliat  the  entire  area  is  useless  even  without  any  physical  destruction. 

Coale;  Could  the  machinery  not  be  removed  by  suicide  squads? 

Ridenour;  Maybe,  but  that  vrauld  be  a  very  unpleasant  job  and  you  would  be 
causing  much  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  comment  about  passive  defense.  As  usual,  the 
best  type  of  passive  defense  is  to  be  somevjhere  else.  If  you  are  in  the 
area,  you  may  be  protected  by  adequate  shielding,  but  '’adequate"  means 
very  thick  --  ordinary  roofs  and  vralls  are  quite  ineffective  as  means  to 
diminish  the  dosage.  Underground  factories  may  be  safe,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  imgined  that  a  whole  economy  would  go  underground. 

Goldhamer;  V/hat  is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  denial  as  compared  v/ith  the 
cost  of  atomic  attack? 

Ridenour:  tiy  guess  would  be  that  square  mile  for  square  mile  the  cost  would 
be  about  the  same. 

r 

Rosten:  Is  all  this  informtion  unclassified? 
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Ridenour;  I  told  you  nothing  that  could  not  be  deduced  froa  unclassified 
published  material. 

Coale;  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  half-lives  are  inversely  related  to 
the  concentration  of  radioactivity  rather  than  to  the  amount  of  R  units  you 
get. 

Ridenour;  Well,  there  was  a  simplifying  assumption  in  v;hat  I  said,  and  the 
result  may  be  vn-ong  by  a  factor  of  ten  per  cant. 

I^asswell;  It  is  difficult  to  see  hotv  an  entire  country  like  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  bisected  by  erecting  an  impassable  barrier,  if  denial  of  a 
square  mile  costs  as  much  as  devastation  by  A-bombs. 

Ridenour;  The  areas  should  be  chosen  very  carefully  because  of  the  costline 
of  the  operation. 

Griggs;  It  would  cost  too  much  to  lay  dovm  a  belt. 

Ooale;  There  is  another  point  of  comparison  between  the  radiological  weapon 
and  the  A-bomb,  and  that  is  that  vjith  the  A-boinb  you  cannot  go  below  a 
certain  minimum  unit  of  destruction  v;hich  it  vrould  be  uneconomical  to  waste 
on  a  small  but  vital  object,  ?<ith  the  radiological  weapon,  you  can  choose 
the  total  dose  you  W’ish,  It  is  divisible  at  will* 

Speier;  Any  further  questions? 

Rosten;  My  question  concerns  the  possibility  of  getting  protection  against 
a'  sudden  RW  attack.  I  imagine  it  would  be  a  pretty  costly  defense  entei^- 
prise  if  v/e  wanted  to  put  shields  around  buildings  v/e  want  to  protect.  And 
it  would  have  to  be  done  quickly. 

Ridenour;  That  would  be  fair  to  say.  You  could  get  some  protection  from 
Sand  bags.  If  you  desire  to  go  to  enough  trouble,  you  can  make  part  of  the 
sqtiare  mile  pretty  safe. 

Coale;  How  many  square  miles  could  be  devastated  by  an  underwater  burst? 

Ridenour;  I  don’t  knov/  how  to  estimate  that,  but  I  suppose  if  an  A-borab 
is  exploded  under  water,  it  would  make  a  few  square  miles  hazardous  to 
live  in  for  at  least  a  couple  of  reasons.  One  of  the  hazards  involved 
would  be  poisoning  by  unbumt  plutonium.  The  efficiency  with  which  the 
bomb  is  exploded  is  not  known  to  im  but  there  m\;ist  be  a  few  per  cent  left 
over.  Apart  from  the  particles,  then,  which  will  cause  severe  radiation 
sickness,  you  have  this  plutonium  which  is  very  poisonous.  Half  a  microgram 
if  it  penetrates  the  skin  is  lethal, 

Jan  is;  Supposing  that  the  enemy  wants  to  use  an  area  which  we  want  to  deny 
them,  could  they  develop  adeqviate  personnel  equipment  to  shield  the  workers? 

Ridenour;  Shielding  is  sor-ething  you  can  never  get  absolute  about.  The  law 
of  absorption  of  these  radiations  is  also  exponential,  tliat  is,  you  get  half 
the  intensity  after  each  layer  of  a  certain  thickness.  It  seems  they  could 


move  about  if  they  used  amored  tanks  —  then  it  depends  on  what  you  want  to 
do  and  how  fanatical  your  personnel  is. 

Brodie;  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  mterial  that  is  sticky  enough  so  that 
it  won’t  be  washed  away  by  rain? 

Griggs i  There  seem  to  be  some  fairly  easy  ways  to  continue  to  operate  in  a 
contaminated  area.  First,  the  enemy  isay  resort  to  compulsory  labor.  Second, 
surveys  could  be  made  of  the  area  to  determine  spotty  concentrations  and  map 
the  areas  that  are  safe  frora  one  day  to  the  next.  Unless  other  facilities 
are  disrupted,  this  appears  to  be  quite  feasible. 

Goldhamer:  Why  is  it  necessary  frcan  the  standpoint  of  denial  to  have 
uniforra  saturation?  If  the  material  is  spread  over  a  large  area  unevenly, 
is  that  not  sufficient? 

Ridenour;  There  are  a  couple  of  answers  to  that:  First,  the  possibility 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Griggs,  namely  that  decontamination  squads  are  used  and 
quickly  spot  the  areas  which  are  no  longer  unsafe.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  make  your  coverage  as  uniform  as  possible.  But  it  all  depends  on 
what  you  want  to  accoii5)li3h. 

Rosten;  Even  if  part  of  the  area  is  safe,  the  people  cannot  life  in  modem 
industrialized  urban  areas  if  they  are  cooped  up  and  iinmobilized,  I  think 
tiiis  is  what  Mr,  Goldhamer  meant  when  he  spoke  about  the  desirability  of 
covering  a  larger  area, 

Griggs;  It  v;ould  be  important  to  examine  the  psychological  effects  of 
Infra-lethal  doses.  Suppose  you  use  a  dose  such  that  you  could  stay  in 
the  area  indefinitely  without  dying;  there  yet  vrould  possibly  be  important 
psychological  effects, 

Janis:  I  would  venture  to  say  that  as  of  novt  there  would  be  no  such  psycho¬ 
logical  effects.  We  have  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  imperceptible 
danger  wdiich  is  there.  If  there  is  no  visible  physical  effect,  it  is  as 
if  the  thing  did  not  exist, 

Griggs:  What  observable  effects  would  appear  before  people  develop  any 
syiaptoms?  There  may  be  tests  which  would  reveal  the  presence  of  radio¬ 
activity,  such  as  the  fogging  of  all  photographic  plates.  People  would  be 
scared  if  they  observed  such  phenomena. 


Rosten;  Would  the  radiation  ir^jart  radioactivity  to  e2q)Osed  objects? 
Ridenour;  No, 

Leites;  Any  other  obseinrable  physical  phenomena? 

Ridenour*  Many  people  are  engaged  in  measuring  ionization,  and  they  would 
see  unusxial  things, 

Brodie;  Would  radio  sets  show  unusual  effects? 


FOR 


Eidenoiirt  "Radiation,"  although  it’s  the  same  word,  has  no  effect  upon 
"radio  transmission," 

Brodie;  Would  there  he  an  effect  upon  radio  beams  emitted  to  guide  airplanes? 

Ridenour:  There  would  be  indirect  effects  from  very  heavy  radiation,  but  where 
such  effects  could  be  observed,  the  radiation  itself  would  be  lethal. 

Golds en:  Public  health  clinics  —  which  I  presume  exist  also  in  the  Soviet 
Union  "  could  be  equipped  with  Geiger  counters  and  photographic  badges.'  We 
could  advise  the  Russian  medical  people  on  how  to  tell  when  there  is  dangerous 
radiation,  and  export  to  them  supplies  of  detection  eciuipment,  photograplilc 
badges,  etc.  Or  we  could  give  deceptive  ixiformation,  start  rumors,  to  induce 
fears.  After  an  explosion  occurs  in  this  country  (such  as  the  one  in  Texas 
City) ,  we  could  stimulate  rumors  that  it  was  this  kind  of  material  that  we 
were  producing,  that  it  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  donate  a  shipload  of 
detection  equipment.  In  any  case,  I  would  like  to  make  the  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  aware  of  the  lethal  possibilities  of  this  weapon. 

lassvfellt  I  suppose  there  are  many  tactical  and  strategic  devices,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  exploit  then  for  piiiposes  of  Plif,  However,  the  main 
question  is  who  perceives  what.  I  would  like  someone  to  contribute  soi;:®- 
thing  regarding  Ivlr,  Janis*  comi^nt, 

Leitea;  Mr,  Goldhamer  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  spreading  material  thinly 
over  a  larger  area.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  about  different  coverage 
in  various  city, areas,  and  obliterate  a  few  blocks  by  pin-point  bombing? 

A  warning  could  be  given; jsome  people  would  die,  and  the  others  would  be 
aware  of  an  acute  danger,  I  amy  bfe  vffong,  but  it  seeias  to  me  that  in  certain 
cultures  certain  methphors  are  very  effective.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  penetra¬ 
tion  vrords  are  highly  fear-provoking;  in  their  conmunications ,  the  fear  of 
imported  agents  plays  a  considerable  role, 

Griggs;  On  the  question  of  vdio  perceives  what:  Could  the  material  be  made 
visible  in  the  dark? 

Ridenour;  I  vjas  just  thinking  about  that.  In  Just  a  fm  cases,  one  of 
these  grains  might  fall  upon  a  beer  bottle  or  some  other  object  which  could 
become  fluorescent  under  sufficiently  intense  radiation.  But  i*d  suppose 
you  would  not  Vv?ant  this  to  happen  very  often  since  it  is  better  not  to 
sacrifice  the  invisibility  of  the  weapon. 

Llpp;  If  such  a  particle  were  injected  in  the  mouth,  v/ould  it  be  possible 
that  teeth  vfould  begin  to  glovr?  and  v/ould  the  effect  be  fatal? 

Ridenour I  It  might  happen  —  but  it  need  not  be  fatal,  it  depends  on  how 
heavy  the  dose  was, 

Goldhamer;  Would  radiation  have  emy  effect  upon  vegetable  matter? 

Ridenour;  Well,  yes  and  no.  It  has  an  effect  on  living  tissue,  but  only  if 
metabolized  by  the  pleint.  It  wouldn’t  have  any  effect  that  would  be  carried 
over  if  the  plant  were  used  as  food. 


Rosten;  The  presence  of  any  fluorescent  material  vrould  quickly  start  coBinent; 
it  is  unthinkable  that  it  vrould  not  be  noticed  and  talked  about, 

Ridenour;  In  10^°  particles  of  a  total  activity  of  a  million  curie  the 
activity  of  each  particle  would  be  enou^'h  to  make  things  fluorescent  within 
a  millimeter  or  tvro,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  this  TOuld  happen  in 
a  fev;  instances, 

Lassvfell;  Would  small  animals  shot?  any  discomfort  before  human  beings? 
Ridenour;  No,  unless  they  eat  a  fev;  particles, 

Brodle;  It  doesn*t  make  much  difference  vrhether  it*s  in  the  body  or  outside, 

Ridenour;  It  would  in  the  small  intestine,  I  think.  Now  the  general  ansvfer 
to  the  question  of  perceptibility  is  tliat  you  get  perceptible  effects  v/ith 
very  heavy  concentration.  If  the  concentration  is  such  that  people  die 
vjithin  tbn  days,  then  you  get  many  well-known  sycptoms.  The  first  symptom 
might  well  be  nausea, 

las swell;  It  would  be  very  Important  to  know  the  sequence  of  syn^jtoms,  and 
the  mortality  rates  from  various  concentrations, 

Ridenour;  It  would  be  possible  to  put  down  a  concentration  such  that  half 
the  people  would  die  in  ten  days, 

Rosten;  Actually,  the  apparent  weakness  of  lack  of  perceptibility  could  be 
turned  into  an  asset  if,  after  the  announcement  that  the  area  had  been  con¬ 
taminated,  people  were  first  cynical  about  it  and  didn’t  believe  it  and 
then  began  to  develop  symptoms  after  ten  days.  It  would  be  valuable  if 
the  enemy  ruling  group  minimized  our  warnings,  ■vifl:iich  would  turn  out  to  be 
correct , 

Brodle;  I  understand  there  are  also  gases  wiiich  cause  nausea,  and  gases  are 
cheaper.  Could  we  not  produce  panic  by  simulating  an  RW  attack  by  using 
such  gases? 

Pies set;  There’s  one  comment  I’d  like  to  make,  and  that  is  that  to  deliver 
things  like  gases  or  bacteria,  you  have  to  insure  injection  and  there  are 
simple  ways  of  preventing  that,  so  it  is  uncertain  ;-jhether  you’d  get  the 
desired  effects.  Also,  the  question  is  vihether  the  effect  would  be 
attributed  to  a  gas  or  to  radiation, 

Stephan;  I  think  the  question  is  ivhat  agency  you  v/ant  to  take  action.  If 
your  aim  is  to  induce  the  authorities  to  take  action,  it  is  svifficient  that 
they  know  it  radiation;  it  is  different  if  you  just  W£mt  to  create 
uneasiness  and  panic  among  the  population,  so  that  they  would  exert  pressure 
upon  the  authorities, 

Davison;  Would  it  be  possible  to  impregimte  small  objects  vd.th  radioactive 
material  which  would  harm  the  user? 

Ridenour;  It  would  be  possible  to  manufacture  sucli  objects. 


Pies set: 


Conventional  poisons  may  be  more  effective  for  this  purpose 


lassv^ell:  Are  there  any  significant  differences  in  the  responses  of  hinnan 
beings  by  sex  or  age? 

Ridenour;  None  has  been  identified  so  far. 

Griggs;  Female  reproductive  organs  appear  to  be  more  susceptible. 

Ridenour;  There  are  several  different  mechanisms  causing  death  tliat  operate 
at  different  levels  of  dosage.  At  low  levels  of  concentration,  death  may 
be  due  to  extraneous  causes,  such  as  making  your  small  intestine  peinneable 
so  that  you  die  of  peritonitis;  or  by  killing  the  bacterial  flora  of  the 
intestine  you  Imer  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  and  you  lose  yoxur 
resistance  to  infections  and  may  die  of  iirfluenza.  At  higher  concentrations, 
you  get  direct  radiation  effects. 

f 

Las  swell;  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  some  estiioate  on  the  selection  of 
.these  mechanisms  of  death,  e.g.,  a 'relation  between  the  dosage  and  the  days 
of  survival? 

Ridenour;  There  is  a  practical  curve  which  is  established  for  mice,  correlat¬ 
ing  the  dose  v;ith  the  days  of  survival.  That  may  be  applicable  to  people. 

Leltes;  To  come  back  to  the  possibilities  of  higher  dilution;  Suppose  you 
reduce  your  optimum  concentration  to  one-fifth  and  spread  it,  say,  over  the 
area  of  Nev;  York,  hov;  quickly  could  warning  signs  be  set  up? 

Ridenour;  The  police  if  properly  trained  could  do  it  in  about  Mlf  a  day, 

Jan is;  As  to  the  psychological  effects;  The  fear  of  symptoms  could  be 
just  as  bad  as  the  fear  of  death.  Could  you  say  something  about  noa-lethal 
symptoms? 

Ridenour;  Some  of  the  symptoms  are  obscure,  not  to  say  trivial.  One  of  the 
earliest  is  that  you  lose  your  fingerprints.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  become 
smooth, 

Janis;  How  about  such  sj^'iiptoms  as  miscarriages,  amenorrhea,  or  epilation? 
Griggs;  Most  of  the  people  who  lose  their  hair  would  probably  die, 

Janis;  Is  there  any  effect  on  cuts? 

Griggs;  Healing  would  be  delayed, 

Ridenour ;  Lowered  resistance  in  general  may  be  an  ir[5)ortan.t  factor, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  bacteriological  v^eapons, 

Speier;  Since  it’s  3  P,M.  past,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  this  meeting. 


\ 


JAHJARY  28.  1949.  MORKENG  I-IEETING 

CAPABILITIES  OF  A  SATELLITE  VSIgOLE 


Llpp;  You  may  have  noticed  headlines  in  the  press  about  the  satellite. 

The  press  is  apt  In  such  cases  to  pick  up  information  and  magnify  it;  hence, 
although  this  raeeting  is  unclassified,  I  would  request  you  not  to  use  any 
information  conveyed  by  this  discussion  in  any  publication. 

Now  to  take  up  the  subject  of  satellites:  They  are  qualitatively  different 
from  any  other  weapon,  in  that  their  primary  pxirpose  is  not  to  destroy 
things . 

I  shall  begin  the  discussion  with  a  large  assun^jtion;  this  is  that  rocket 
art  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  feasible  to  produce  a  satellite.  A 
satellite  may  be  defined  as  a  body  moving  around  the  earth  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  atmosphere  at  such  a  speed  that  the  centrifugal  forces  balance 
the  force  of  gravity;  hence  the  body  remains  up  indefinitely,  coasting  on 
its  momentum  like  the  moon,  for  instance.  The  problem  consists  in  giving 
it  enough  speed  to  enable  it  to  coast. 

There  is  an  vuiclacsif ied  report  about  conditions  in  the  upper  atmosphere 
on  the  basis  of  ivhich  we  can  estimate  the  height  at  v/hich  satellite  motion 
becomes  feasible.  It  con  be  shovm  that  any  object  must  be  at  least  a  fev; 
hundred  miles  above  the  earth’s  surface  in  order  to  be  a  satellite;  other¬ 
wise  the  atmosphere  vfould  drag  it  dovm.  At  such  an  altitude,  a  satellite 
would  have  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  hour  in  going  around  the  earth. 

In  another  case,  vdian  the  period  vrould  be  24  hours,  or  just  around  the 
earth  once  a  day,  the  required  altitude  would  be  roughly  22,000  miles. 

The  larger  orbit  would  reqiiire  higlier  performance  and  would  be  harder  to 
achieve  than  the  smaller  orbit. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  at  the  present  stage  of  development,  we  have 
to  assiuos  that  the  payload  a  satellite  would  carry  wo\ild  be  necessarily 
small.  Later  on,  satellites  with  higher  payloads  v/ill  be  possible,  but 
the  payload  now  is  limited  by  performance  capabilities.  This  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  any  present  era  satellite:  It  can  carry  only  small 
things.  For  instance,  an  atomic  bomb  weighs  too  much  to  be  transported 
by  a  satellite.  Other  explosives,  of  course,  are  far  more  bulky  for  the 
Same  effects.  The  uses  of  the  satellite,  then,  are  largely  limited  to  the 
following:  Communications,  spectacles  and  apparitions,  and  observation. 
Scientific  measurements  (cosmic  ray  studies,  etc.)  can  also  be  made,  but 
are  not  of  major  interest  at  this  meeting. 

Now  consider  the  one  and  one-half  hour  period  of  revolution  in  relation  to 
the  earth’s  rotation.  If  such  a  satellite  is  set  on  an  oblique  orbit,  the 
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orbit  xvill  be  circiilar  and  will  remain  in  the  same  plane  (containing  the 
earth’s  center)  while  the  earth  revolves;  then,  during  each  period  of 
revolution,  it  will'  follow  a  different  path  relative  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  —  it  will  appear  above  different  points  each  time  it  circles 
the  earth.  If  the  satellite’s  period  is  not  a  fraction  of  the  earth’s 
rotation,  its  path  will  be  different  in  each  day.  If  a  satellite  is' 500 
miles  up,  it  vdll  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  The  best  period  . 
for  visibility  v/ill  be  after  (or  before)  sunset  —  possible  for  one  hour. 

If  the  rocket  is  painted  vAite,  it  will  relect  the  sun’s  rays  while  the 
earth  below  is  in  darkness. 

Brodie;  Would  it  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye? 

Lipp:  If  you  are  in  the  dark  soon  after  twilight  and  the  ssttellite  is 
illuminated  by  sunlight,  it  v;ill  be  fairly  visible.  People  v;ho  happen  to 
notice  it  vdll  have  the  impression  that  it  is  something  unusual,  Ii‘  there 
should  be  an  apparition  in  the  sky  equal,  say,  to  a  fourfa-isagnitude  star, 
it  would  be  quite  certain  to  be  noticed  by  someone, 

Speier;  Could  the  satellite  be  made  to  *»rlse”  and  "set"  in  a  strange 
manner? 

Lipp;  If  the  period  were  one  day,  the  height  22,000  miles,  and  the  orbit 
oblique,  it  v/ould  remain  over  one  meridian,  and  appear  to  be  traveling  up 
and  dovm  that  meridian,-  It  would  rise  over  the  South  horizon,  rise  to  a 
certain  point,  and  recede  southward, 

Stephant  Would  the  apparent  magnitude  vary?  This  vrould  be  very  mystifying, 

Lipp:  Trained  observers  would  easily  calculate  its  main  cliaract eristics  from 
its  apparent  size  and  speed  and  then  izifer  it’s  an  artificial  body.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  taken  for  a  meteorite, 

Brodie:  ,  Certainly  the  speed  should  be  kept  »:lthin  limits  —  otherwise  it 
would  drift  aivay, 

Lipp:  If  the  speed  is  too  high,  the  orbit  will  be  elliptical. 

Las swell;  Could  not  more  satellites  be  set  up? 

Lipp;  That’s  a  question  of  expense,  A  satellite  would  be  quite  expensive, 

Kaplan;  How  much  co’uld  visibility  be  increased  by  using,  say,  a  foxir-lnch 
telescope? 

LlPP^  A  small  telescope  might  succeed  in  tracking  the  object,  a  large 
telescope  could  probably  not  follow  its  movement;  it’s  too  fast, 

Rosten;  Terrestrial  obseinrers  could  certainly  not  see  what’s  inside, 

Idpp;  They  could  calculate  its  probable  load, 

Rosten;  If  astronomers  see  one  that’s  vdiite,  could  they  not  suspect  there 
are  invisible  ones? 


I»ippt  If  a  sa'iellite  were  painted  black,  it  would  be  invisible. 

Janis;  Could  a  black  satellite  not  be  discovered  by  telescope? 

LiPP?  Probably  not,  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible. 

Coale;  Would  the  teiiQ)erature  inside  the  satellite  not  show  extreios 
variations  —  say,  from  near  absolute  zero  to  very  high  temperatures? 

LlPPt  This  is  not  very  likely,  because  the  period  of  revolution  would  be 
too  short  for  cooling  down  or  being  heated  too  much. 

Janis;  If  foreign  astronomers  establish  the  existence  of  a  satellite, 
vrould  they  not  infer  that  the  United  States  has  long-range  guided  missiles? 

■LiPP:  I  am  sorry,  I  don’t  knov/  how  to  answer  this  question  in  an  unclassified 
manner. 

Coale;  Still,  it  is  possible  to  speculate  that  they  would  guess  that  these 
might  be  a  long-range  missile, 

Lippi  Anyone  would  deduce  that  the  satellite  v;ould  not  have  an  explosive 
payload,  ' 

Janis;  Then  it  v/ould  not  have  a  frightening  effect  —  not,  at  least,  upon 
the  government, 

Davison;  Would  not  the  existence  of  the  satellite  convince  others  that 
rocket  technology  in  the  United  States  is  highly  developed? 

Rosten;  They  would  infer,  at  least,  that  we  can  generate  enough  speed  to 
launch  long-range  rockets, 

Lil>£:  Lcxng  distance  rockets  would  have  to  approximate  the  speed  of  the 
satellite. 

Brtdle;  Then,  if  it  is  so  expensive  to  generate  that  speed,  the  others 
could  infer  that  we  can  have  only  a  few  small  rockets  (without  warheads), 
since  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  produce  bigger  ones, 

Kaplan;  Also,  would  the  high  speed  not  diminish  fears  concerning  the 
rocket’s  accuracy? 

Lippi  I  think  everyone  agrees  that  the  airfrar-ie  side  of  rocket  technology 
is  ahead  of  accuracy  of  guidance. 

j^plun;  It  seems,  then,  that  they  v/ould  not  infer  that  we  have  long-range 
guided  missiles. 

Lipp;  What  they  would  infer  v/ould  only  be  the  generally  advanced  state  of 
technology  in  the  United  States, 


Rosten;  Is  there  any  reason  why  others  must  assijuiie  that  the  guidance 
problem  lags  behind?  If,  for  instance,  foreign  scientists  assume  that  we 
have  the  equivalent  of  the  Itlemhattan  project,  they  must  admit  the  possibility 
tliat  vxe  develop  real  guided  missiles.  Hence,  there  is  no  need  to  discount 
speculations  about  the  military  potentialities. 

I 

Llppi  After  the  war  ended,  the  Russians  took  over  much  of  the  advanced 
rocket  work  done  in  Germany,  and-their  German  scientists  can  estimate  the 
time  that  Is  needed  for  developing  guided  missiles.  They  could  give  the 
Russians  a  fairly  good  idea  of  tliat, 

Stephan:  But  would  the  Russian  government  tell  the  Russian  people? 

Rosten;  If  we  saw  a  satellite  produced  by  others,  would  we  not  infer  that 
those  who  manufactured  thorn  have  guided  missiles  —  or  will  have  them 
eventually?  How  long  would  they  need  to  produce  one?  Ten  years  —  or  a 
hxmdred  years? 

Llpp;  I  think  the  time  xvould  be  of  the  order  of  ten  rather  than  a  hundred 
years .  ^ 

Leltes:  The  dec^tiveness  of  the  satellite  would  appear  to  be  about  nil, 
since  technicians  on  the  other  side  would  be  able  to  make  correct  techno¬ 
logical  inferences, 

Lipp;  Don*t  forget  that  the  Germans  vrere  the  first  to  investigate  the 
Satellite  problem, 

Ridenour;  In  principle,  the  satellite  has  been  feasible  ever  since  the  V~2 
rocket  vmis  developed.  At  vAiat  time  guided  missiles  vrtlll  be  available  depends 
only  on  how  hard  you  Trork  on  them, 

Rosten;  The  German  scientists  may  estimate  that  we  shall  have  guided 
missiles  in  five  years, 

Ridenour;  Or  that  we  are  stupid  if  we  do  not  concentrate  on  'other  things 
instead, 

Rosten;  The  Soviets  would,  hov/evar,  have  to  revise  all  their  military 
calculations  if  they  estimate  that  gvdded  missiles  are  nearer  in  time, 

Leltes;  They  need  not  revise  all  their  calculations,  since  they  may 
recognize  that  Mte  are  technically  superior. 

Brodie;  Besides,  even  if  we  have  guided  missiles,  this  does  not  mean  tliat 
there  will  be  no  use  for  bomber  aircraft. 

Las  swell;  What  possibilities  are  inherent  in  varying  the  color  of  the 
satellite?  This  might  affect  the  payload  —  for  instance,  if  the  tempera¬ 
tures  were  higher,  say,  in  a  black  satellite.  Or  could  the  satellite  have 
its  own  source  of  light? 


Llpp:  The  color  of  the  paint  may  be  varied,  but  whatever  color  other  than 
white  is  used,  visibility  will  be  less.  A  source  of  light  inside  the 
satellite  is  hardly  feasible  because  It  vrould  have  too  much  weight.  As  to 
temperatures,  in  any  case  I  don*t  think  if  v/ould  be  much  belov/  freezing 
or  above  the  boiling  point. 

Las swell;  Could  fluorescent  paint  be  used? 

Llpp;  It  v;ould  not  have  enough  brightness  to  make  it  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Kaplan;  Is  the  major  limitation  only  the  weight? 

Lipp;  The  weight  of  an  auxiliary  pox7er  plant  must  be  reckoned  against  the 
payload. 

Ridenour;  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  mirrors  to  produce  flashes? 

T-ipp;  Yes,  if  the  sides  of  the  sa'celilve  were  flat,  and  made  of  shining 
material,  it  would  be  a  mirror.  ,  ' 

Goldsent  Could  it  then  produce  periodic  flashes? 

Lipp;  If  its  sides  were  flat  mirrors,  and  if  it  v/ould  spin,  then  it  would 
reflect  the  sim’s  rays  in  all  directions.  But  any  single  observer  would 
see  only  one  flash. 

Ridenour;  But  there  would  be  many  people  who  see  a  flash.  The  brightness 
might  v;ell  be  greater  than  that  of  a  star  of  first  magnitude;  it  might 
even  be  visible  in  daytime. 

Lipp;  Yes,  but  the  chance  that  it  v/ould  be  noticed  would  still  be  slight. 
In  daytime,  you  must  look  straight  in  the  direction  of  Venus  to  see  it. 
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SPECIAL  UTILITIES 


Mm’  Eov;,  may  I  talk  about  the  coinmuiilcatlon  uses  of  the  satellite?  With 
a  ver^--  moderate  power  plant,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  it  c&rry  a  trans¬ 
mitter  —  for  code  messages  or  even  voice.  However,  microwaves  would  have 
to  be  used  to  penetrate  the  ionosphere,  and  you  need  a  powerful  receiving 
instrument  to  detect  these.  The  chances  are  that  only  few  people  would 
detect  the  message-mostly  radar  technicians.  A  few  amateur  sets  could  pick 
up  microwave  communications.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  any  chance  reception.  But  to  make  the  chances  high,  too 
much  power  wovild  be  required. 

Las swell;  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  balloons  or  planes  as  relays  to 
amplify  the  messages? 

Lipp;  V.'e  coitld  not  send  them  vp  high  enough;  it  would  be  too  difficult. 

Goldsen;  VJe  know  there  are  radio  hams  in  Soviet  Russia;  they  operate  a].l 
the  time.  V/ould  it  be  possible  to  contrive  a  message  that  would  make  them 
think  they  are  listening,  say,  to  Saturn? 

Lipp;  They  vrould  calcvilate  the  direction  from  vdiich  the  signal  comes. 

f 

Brodie;  Would  they  not  iri’er  that  the  satellite  would  be  used  to  guide 
long-range  rockets?  Coxild  we  intimate  this? 

Lipp;  That  would  be  possible. 

Coale ;  If  a  relay  vrere  used,  the  listeners  wou3.d  identify  it  as  a  source, 

Leites ;  In  connection  with  the  communications  use,  the  main  question  is 
whether  it  v/ould  add  a  distinctive  new  possibility  to  the  communications 
possibilities  we  have  now.  Would  it  enlarge  our  scope  of  communications? 

Lipp;  No;  the  only  novelty  would  be  of  the  nature  of  curiosity. 

Kecskemeti;  For  how  long  could  the  satellite  continue  to  send?  Certainly 
not  forever, 

Lipp;  Definitely  not.  For  some  weeks  or  months, 

Stephan;  V/ould  it  be  possible  to  install  a  solar  engine? 

Lipp;  It  probably  would  not  furnish  enough  power  and  would  tend  to  be  very 
bulky, 

Brodie;  V/ould  it  be  possible  to  use  the  satellite  to  take  pictures?  And 
could  it  send  the  pictures  back? 
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Llpp;  With  appropriate  techrd.<^[tres,  that  vould  be  possible » 

Brodie ;  But  it  is  better  to  use  high-flying  aircraft. 

Coale !  There  would  be  a  legal  point  involved  in  its  use  for  reconnaissance 
purposes.  Would  not  this  violate  sovereignty? 

Rosten;  There  is  no  legal  responsibility.  All  we  do  is  to  send  it  up  at 
one  point  —  the  earth  does  the  rest  by  revolving  under  it®  The  other 
country  w'ould  simply  get  under  the  satellite. 

Golds en;  What  could  the  satellite  send? 

Lipp;  Possibly  even  television  pictures, 

Leltes;  Does  it  enhance  televising  facilities  othenvdse  available? 

Lipp;  Television  follows  the  line  of  sight,  hence  we  cannot  reach  Russj.a 
by  terrestrial  television. 

Leites ;  It  seems  we  must  distinguish  between  broadcast  and  tele\'’ision 
effects.  The  novelty  of  broadcasts  —  the  curiosity  effect  which  is  the 
only  one  —  would  wear  off, 

Lipp;  We  might  like  to  combine  ccmnnunications  and  other  effects.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  satellite  were  black  and  sent  a  few  broadcasts,  it  would  be 
very  mystifying. 

Leites;  I  admit  that  the  broadcasts  would  make  an  initial  impression,  but- 
how  after  that?  It  does  not  make  much  difference  from  v.iiat  source  a  message 
comes. 


Rosten;  Oh  yes,  it  could  make  a  difference.  "God  bless  you"  has  quite  a 
different  effect  from  "This  is  God,  blessing  you  now."  It  may  be  possible 
to  produce  a  continuing  effect  by  varying  the  technique. 

Lassvrell;  Technical  people  would  figure  it  out  after  the  first  fev/  days  — 
hence  they  w'ould  be  able  to  take  counteTuneasures, 

Rosten;  Is  it  possible  to  send,  television  messages  or  from  the  satellite? 
Lipp;  Both, 

Brodie;  But  if  you  want  to  pick  up  a  television  image,  you  need  a  directional 
antenna,  and  it  must  be  turned  around  to  keep  track  of  the  satellite. 

Lipp;  That*s  correct.  Hence  it  is  hardly  possible  that  images  would  be 
picked  up  accidentally. 

Leites;  Would  it  be  possible  to  send  images  of  strategic  installations 
which  experts  could  interpret? 

Stephan;  Could  transmissions  be  jammed? 

Lipp;  That  would  be  quite  easy,  since  the  signal  would  be  faint# 


Speier;  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  there  vrauld  be  little  jananing  since 
only  relatively  fevr  people  would  receive  the  signals.  The  problem  vrould  be 
getting  rather  than  jamming  the  comnunication, 

Davison;  I  believe  neutrals  would  protest  quite  vehemently  if  the  satellite 
appeared  above  themj  they  would  be  quite  apprehensive.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  choose  its  orbit  so  that  it  would  appear  only  above  the  United  States  and 
Russia? 

Lipp;  There  are  viot  many  choices.  First,  it  could  be  put  so  as  to  follow 
the  Equator;  second,  its  orbit  could  be  oblique  to  the  Equator,  and.  then  it 
would  cover  the  earth^s  sufrace  up  to  a  certain  latitude;  an  extreme  case 
would  be  a  North-South  orbit  which  would  cover  the  entire  earth  from  pole 
to  pole, 

Davison:  Then  it  vpuld  be  difficult  to  devise  a  ccanmunication  policy  for  it, 
since  it  would  come  into  contact  vrith  so  many  different  people. 

Lipp;  One  cou2.d  send  different  messages  at  different  times, 

Selznick;  As  to  the  possibility  of  deceptive  uses;  wou3.d  it  be  possible 
to  make  deceptive  con-mtuiications  to  the  Russian  government? 

Lipp;  Yes  —  for  instance,  if  it  w'ere  kept  secret,  painted  dark,  and  emitted 
random  noises  at  odd  times  over  Russia, 

Selznick ;  But  would  this  not  preclude  other  uses?  If  it  vrerc  merely  used 
to  “puzzle”  the  audience,  v^e  could  not  put  it  to  anj’'  “spectacular”  use, 

Lipp;  If  it  has  been  painted  bi^ck,  it  must  stay  black. 

La 5 swell;  Could  the  paint  not  wear  off? 

Rosten;  Or  could  it  not  change  its  color?  It  might  shed  successive  layers 
of  pa,int, 

Lipp;  It  could  not  rub  off  its  paint,  since  there  is  no  atmosphere, 

Kecskemeti;  One  might  use  paint  that  disintegrates  in  time. 

Selznick;  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  deception,  since  the  origin 
could  be  easily  inferred, 

Lipp;  Well  —  if  v;e  began  getting  mysterious  noises,  v;6  woiDLd.  be  reluctant 
to  believe  they  ccane  from  an  artificial  satellite, 

Stephan;  Would  it  not  be  believed  that  the  phenomenon  is  purely  psychologi¬ 
cal,  like  the  flying  saucers? 

Kaplan;  In  any  case,  the  Russians  would  be  my^stified  by  the  possible  lises 
of  the  satellite? 

Lipp;  One  possible  procedure  would  be  this:  We  could  announce  that  v/s 
hs.ve  it,  and  that  v;e  use  it  for  ptirely  scientific  purposes.  Then  vre  let  them 
speculate  as  to  what  other  purposes  it  might  seiu'-e. 


Gold sen;  We  could  broadcast  infortnation  gathered  by  the  satellite. 

Llpp!  We  could  ccsmaurdcate  to  the  Russians  the  blueprints,  say,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  sets,  and  offer  them  any  help  in  obtaining  messages  fTOm.  the  satellite. 

Ridenour;  We  co^ild  suggest  to  set  up  receiving  stations  in  Russia. 

Goldhamer;  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  an  elliptical  orbit,  with 
mlnimirn't  elevation  over  Russia? 

Lipp;  The  minlmuin  point  would  not  be  constant, 

Speier;  I  move  that  v;e  recess  now.  After  the  recess,  we  shell  take  up 
the  problem  of  how  we  ourselves  can  observe  the  satellite.  This  requires 
setting  up  observation  points.  The  sites  must  be  chosen  carefully;  the 
Russians  might  want  to  captvire  the  observation  records. 


(RECESS) 
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Ridenour ;  Another  technological  possibility  occurs  to  me  —  if  there  is  no 
air  resistance,  the  satellite  could  emit  balloons  and  leave  them  behind. 

It  thus  would  become  a  bigger  object  —  more  easily  observable.  Is  this 
impovssible? 

Lipp;  Not  basically.  The  satellite  could  toss  out  cards.  It  could  also 
toss  out  balloons;  it  wou3.d  not  be  diffjcxilt  to  inflate  them.  It  coifLd 
also  eject  a  corner  reflector  —  a  reflector  consisting  of  three  inter¬ 
secting  planes.  That  would  be  a  better  radar  target.  The  reflector  could 
be  tied  to  the  satellite, 

Griggs ;  Would  it  follow  if  not  attached? 

Lipp;  It  would  lag  behind  after  a  time  because  of  minute  aeixjdynamic  drag 
effects,  but  would  stay  in  the  orbit, 

Speier;  How  many  stations  would  we  need  to  observe,  and  communicate  with 
the  satellite?  hliere  would  the  observation  stations  be  located? 


Lipp;  That  depends  on  our  decision  about  the  orbit.  For  the  equatorial 
satellite,  6  to  12  stations  wovild  be  sufficient.  If  the  orbit  is  oblique, 
vre  would  need  12  to  each  meridian  of  the  successive  revolutions  —  IM.  in 
all;  but  some  could  be  eliminated.  Thus  approximately  a  hundred  would  be 
needed  for  overall  coverage  of  the  earth. 


Speier;  Many  of  these  stations  could  be  on  ships.  No  prolonged  secrecy 
is  possible  if  there  are  too  many  stations.  Also  too  many  people  would  be 
•’in  the  know*’  concerning  the  payload.  How  big  a  personnel  do  we  need  for 
each  station? 


Llpp;  About  tvelve,  as  a  guess. 

Speler;  All  these  would  be  technical  personnel? 

Llpp;  No  —  this  number  includes  everyone,  from  cooks  to  scientists. 

Win  jams;  Could  we  not  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  the  stations?  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  could  say  they  are  for  weather  observation, 

Lipp;  That  might  be  possible, 

Ridenour;  We  do  have  observation  stations  in  other  countries.  If  v;e  tried 
to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  satellite  and  let  the  others  discover  it, 
then  they  will  believe  that  what  they  have  found  out  is  the  whole  story.  But 
if  we  disclose  it  and  say  the  purposes  are  purely  scientific,  then  no  matter 
what  the  others*  intelligence  says,  nobody  will  believe  that  we  have  told 
the  whole  story. 

Leites;  The  Soviets  would  take  it  for  granted  in  any  case  that  want  to 
spy  on  them. 

Las swell;  Are  there  any  possibilities  for  terminating  the  satellite  —  for 
instance,  to  explode  it? 

Lipp;  It  could  be  made  to  explode;  then  seme  parts  would  come  do^m,  others 
would  continue  to  revolve.  It  might  be  possible  to  think  of  making  it  land. 
But  this  would  require  a  great  expenditure  of  fuel  to  slow  it  dovm  suffici¬ 
ently;  and  it  would  be  very  expensive, 

Rosten;  Could  we  control  the  point  at  w'hich  it  would  crash? 

Lipp;  Very  roughly;  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  atmosphere  for  s 
proper  determination. 

Lasswell;  Could  other  nationals  shoot  it  down? 

Lipp;  If  they  were  able  to  do  that,  it  woTild  be  very  frightening  indeed, 

Lasswell ;  Could  the  enemy  use  it  to  transmit  broadcasts? 

Lipp;  I  don’t  think  so.  They  might  be  able  to  confuse  the  signal.. 

Golds en;  It  might  be  possible  to  put  in  a  magnetic  recording  and  transmit 
it  over  enemy  tenritory,  then  demagnetize  over  oiu'  own  territorj^  and  put 
in  a  new  message.  Could  the  Russians  use  this  technique? 

Brodie;  If  the  satellite  exploded,  that  might  increase  the  reflection  and 
make  a  better  radar  target, 

Lipp;  But  the  parts  would  drift  apart  —  the  initial  speed  wouD-d,  be  set  by 
the  explosion,  and  then  the  parts  would  have  different  drags, 

Stephan;  Tin  foil  would  have  good  reflecting  properties, 

Ridenour;  How  big  is  the  drag?  Big  or  small? 


Llppi  For  any  reasonable  rocket  on  the  orbit  it  shotild  be  very  small. 

Speier;  I  think  Mr.  Lipp  wanted  to  ask  questions  about  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  satellite.  Are  you  ready? 

Lipp;  The  questions  I  am  Interested  in  are  the  following;  VJhat  are  the 
psychological  effects  involved  in  the  satellite: 

1.  as  evidence  of  advanced  technology; 

2.  as  special  psychological  uses  related  to  special  payloads; 

3.  as  a  means  of  continual  reconnaissance? 

And  three  other  questions  concerning  the  psychological  factors  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  satellite; 

4.  What  is  the  proper  time  to  announce  the  satellite? 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  announce  it; 

(a)  exaggerate  it? 

(b)  tell  the  truth? 

(c)  deflate  it? 

6.  What  is  the  proper  time  to  launch  the  satellite  —  e.g.,  shall  it 
be  used  as  a  means  of  diversion  in  a  political  crisis? 


UTILITIES  AS  A  RECOMAISSAHCE  INSTRWJE^IT 


Speier;  The  discussion  of  all  these  points  would  take  too  long,  and  final 
answers  cannot  be  given  at  this  point.  After  the  conference,  a  working 
paper  might  take' up  specific  points.  I  would  suggest  taking  up  Question 
No,  The  satellite  as  a  means  of,  continual  reconnaissance. 

Coale ;  Shall  we  discuss  the  psychological  effects  of  this  upon  both  the 
Russians  and  ourselves? 

Speier;  It  seems  best  to  confine  the  discussion  to  effects  upon  the  others. 

Stephan ;  There  could  be  alternative  formvilations  of  the  purpose  in  terms 
of  the  evidence  that  coiild  be  gathered.  We  might  study  effects  upon  persons; 
the  Peeping  Tom  effect.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this.  For  in¬ 
stance,  rumors  that  are  generated  might  be  indicative. 

Speier;  In  any  case,  the  chances  of  disintegrating  privacy  are  less  than 
the  chances  of  disintegrating  secrecy. 

Ridenour:  If  we  disseminate  the  idea  that  it  is  high  up  and  could  not 
produce  sharp  pictures  but  only  blurred  ones  like  the  rocket  pictures^  woiil.d 
this  not  diminish  fears  that  they  are  being  observed? 

Lipp;  Let  us  assume  that  the  Russians  knoi-'  the  truth  about  the  assumed 
purpose  of  the  satellite  (reconnaissance),  hliat  is  the  psychological  effect 
of  that? 

Leltes ;  Shall  v.'e  assume  that  the  pictures  will  show  much  more  than  clouds 
—  and  that  the  satellite  significantly  increases  our  reconnaissance  capabil¬ 
ities? 

Lipp;  There  are  two  possibilities; 

1.  It  may  show  only  cloud  formations j 

2.  It  may  show  also  sinall.er  objects,  down  to  the  size  of  parts  of  a 
city  block,  but  blurred. 

Brodie ;  Gould  the  Russians  put  smoke  screens  over  strategic  objects  every 
day  the  rocket  arrives? 

Lipp;  Possibly. 

Leites !  Is  this  an  enhancement  of  reconnaissance  facilities? 

Lipp;  Yes  —  we  could  see  important  installations  and  determine  their 
character  in  a  rough  v;ay„ 


Stephan ;  Then  it  seems  the  launching  should  not  be  announced, 
ment  should  be  made  only  when  the  sa.telllte  is  discovered. 


the  annoxmce 


Lipp;  V/ould  this  Influence  the  Russian  attitude  tov.fards  international 
control  of  atomic  installations? 


Leites;  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  would, 

Janis ;  Could  the  satellite  be  used  as  part  of  the  machinery  to  control 
atomic  energy? 

lipp;  In  time,  this  might  be  the  case. 

Williams ;  Could  they  not  put  their  installations  underground? 

Lipp:  That  is  not  easy.  Could  you  put  Hanford  underground? 

Stephan;  It  might  be  easier  to  camouflage  the  installations  to  thm'r 
reconnaissance  off  track. 

Speier;  If  the  Russians  used  counterdeception,  camouflage  vrovild  be  detected 
by  the  speed  with  which  it  is  undeid,aken.  If  the  speed  is  reduced  to  simulate 
true  constmjctlon  conditions,  camouflage  would  be  ineffective. 

Stephan;  If  the  Russians  can  anticipate  reconnaissance,  they  start  with 
counterdeception  right  away.  Hence,  it  would  be  better  to  hold  back  the 
announcement. 

Rosten;  It  might  be  quite  useful  to  Induce  counterdeception,  because  it 
would  absorb  a  great  deal  of  manpov;er  if  they  v.-anted  to  deceive  us  — >  e.g,, 
make  us  believe  they  are  building  an  installation  by  putting  up  an  empty 
shell.  The  would  have  to  go  through  all  the  motionsj  that  takes  machinei'y 
and  manpower. 

Gold sen;  What  does  it  take  to  put  across  an  "ultimatum”?  Could  a  series 
of  photos  be  used  to  back  it  up? 

Leites ;  I  feel  it  v:ould  be  most  definitely  worth  while.  If  our  "ultimatum" 
includes  the  demand  to  accept  something  like  the  Llllenthal  plan  (for  atoirds 
control),  then  it  is  excellent  if  we  can  tell  them  v;e  know  anyvray  vdiat  they 
have.  In  general,  the  Russians  do  not  know  "v/hat  is  going  on  in  the  world," 

A  very  important  aspect  of  Soviet  behavior  is  the  followdngz  The  Politburo 
assumes  that  in  the  vrorld  in  which  we  live  both  secrecy  and  double-agentry 
are  possible.  Hence  their  reliance  on  secrecy  and  their  fierce  purge  actions 
against  people  they  suspect  of  divulging  secrets.  Now  this  might  be  changed 
if  in  some  very  effective  way  vre  convey  to  them  the  feeling  that  in  the 
world  in  which  we  now  live  total  secrecy  is  no  longer  possible.  Hence  they 
can  no  longer  only  "suspect"  that  certain  secrets  have  been  breached  — > 
they  must  admit  it  as  a  fact.  In  this  way,  the  satellite  can  be  used  for 
their  "re-education," 

Golds en;  It  may  be  desirable  to  send  up  the  first  one  as  a  black  satellite, 
and  disclose  the  results  of  observation  to  the  Soviet  rulers.  This  would 
start  speculation  about  the  possibility  of  double-agentry. 

Rosten;  Could  you  deceive  them  about  the  reconnaissance  uses  of  the 
satellite  indefinitely? 
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Brodie;  If  we  delay  the  announcement,  a  certain  amount  of  time  will  pass 
before  it  is  discovered.  After  all,  many  comets  are  only  discovered  after 
a  certain  time.  Then,  when  the  first  one  is  discovered,  we  may  launch 
einother. 

Hitch:  ¥e  should  not  under-rate  the  reconnaissance  value  of  photos  for 
econcsnic  intelligence,  combined  with  other  techniques.  During  the  war,  we 
were  able  to  extract  much  from  the  interpretation  of  photos,  combined  with 
other  sources.  If  the  satellite  can  show  objects  the  size  of  half  a  city 
block,  it  is  a  valuable  means  of  information, 

Rosten;  Vie  should  examine  the  relation  the  satellite  may  have  to  our  ex¬ 
ercising  certain  controls  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  use  may  increase 
suspicion,  induce  purges  and  division:  it  may  even  effect  a  change  in  the 
Politburo.  If  information  obtained  from  a  satellite  were  properly  ^planted* 
on  a  Soviet  official,  it  might  prove  difficult  for  him  to  prove  his  Innocence, 
The  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  factor  which  can  be  ex¬ 
ploited  to  our  advantage, 

Selznick:  We  might  also  examine  the  impact  of  continuous  reconnaissance 
upon  the  masses.  This  impact  may  consist  in  increasing  the  Integration  of 
Soviet  society}  the  masses  could  be  aroused  if  the  government  played  up  the 
espionage  activities  of  foreign  imperialists.  They  wou3.d  raise  a  great  hue 
and  cry  about  encirclement, 

Rosten:  Part  of  our  prcblem  certainly  consists  in  using  the  satellite  in 
such  a  v;ay  that  we  can  control  the  effects  of  disclosure, 

Selznick :  It  would  then  seem  best  to  withhold  information  about  continuous 
reconnaissance  from  the  masses, 

Rosten:  We  may  assume  that  the  Russian  government  itself  would  keep  the 
matter  quiet;  we  should  keep  disclosure  under  control, 

Leites;  There  is  not  too  much  danger  that  the  Russian  masses  will  be  aroused. 
They  are  generally  de-politicizedj  and  moreover,  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  others  want  to  observe  them. 

Selznick :  Still,  the  Soviet  government  might  try  to  use  the  satellite  as 
a  solidarizing  instrument, 

Leites ;  But  how  could  they  prcduce  any  Impression?  They»re  saying  all  the 
time  that  United  States  "agents”  are  engaged  in  espiormge  activities.  How 
can  you  impress  yotrr  public  after  you»ve  told  them  that  85  percent  of  the 
original.  (1917)  Politburo  W'ere  in  ensuy  pay? 

Lasswell;  If  the  satellite  has  genuine  military  v:orth,  this  indicates  its 
most  effective  use  and  the  best  timing  of  its  use  in  connection  with  an  in¬ 
ternational  crisis  where  our  objective  would  be  to  minimize  the  chances  of 
a  Soviet  aggression,  or  to  induce  the  Soviets  to  accept  desiards  we  make  on 
them. 

One  possibility  might  be  to  lay  the  fotindation  for  and  to  create  suspicion 
of  secession  trends  in  outlying  areas  such  as  Rumania  or  China  (by  disclosing 
data  which  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  underground  activities).  If 
this  approach  is  taken,  we  may  indvice  purges  and  severely  disturb  normal 
adminls t  rat ive  ac t ivlt ie  s . 
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Rosten;  Every  vreapon  has  a  psychological  potential.  It  is  rather  signifi¬ 
cant,  however,  that  the  first  annovmcement  of  the  satellite  was  made  v,dthout 
tak5,rig  into  consideration  its  psjn:hological  potential.  It  is  mj'  feeling 
that  this  group  should  go  on  record  recommending  that  a  study  of  all  psy¬ 
chological  potentialities  be  undertaken  before  the  satellite  is  used  — 
either  in  annoumcements  or  othervd-se.  Before  such  psychological  study,  the 
name  or  the  fact  had  better  be  withheld  from  publicity.  The  potentialities 
are  so  great  that  we  must  not  squander  them  by  making  disclosures  without 
fitting  them  into  a  psychological  warfare  programi. 

The  satellite  offers  us  a  unique  and  unprecedented  instrumentality  for 
peacefare  or  cold  xirar.  It  is  an  opportunity  which  may  never  present  itself 
again.  In  my  judgment  it  v;o\ild  be  disastrous  if  the  satellite  were  regarded 
simply  as  a  weapon,  or  simply  as  a  device  for  reconnaissance.  The  unique 
value  of  the  satellite,  offered  to  us  by  no  other  instiumentality  or  tech¬ 
nique  I  knov'  anyt.hing  about,  lies  in  its  enormous  potential  as  an  instinmient 
for  psychological  warfare, 

Llpp;  I  asTi  glad  you  said  this;  it  is  very  Important. 

Davison;  There  are  certain  general  principles  governing  all  disclosure 
policy  to  the  enemy: 

1.  Never  exclude  certain  possibilities  about  which  people  might 
specTilate;  broaden  the  field  of  alternatives  as  much  as  possible. 

2.  All  disclosures  should  be  introduced  in  terms  of  some  wider 
program  of  which  a  particular  development  is  a  part. 

The  original  announcement  of  the  satellite  seems  to  have  violated  this 
second  principle!. 

Hosten;  The  worst  thing  seems  to  be  that  the  satellite  has  been  announced, 
not  v/ith  bad  advice,  but  without  any  advice  at  all. 

Lassvrell;  It  is  to  be  assinned  that  the  public  discussion  will  continue 
from  now  on,  What  is  to  be  done  about  it? 

Rosten;  Something  should ^be  done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  errors 
which  wer  j  made  when  our  top  policy  people  knew  that  an  A-bomb  would  work. 
Social  scientists  are  still  suggesting  that  the  bomb  coxild  have  been  used 
wdth  greater  effectiveness  ~  if  it  had  been  regarded  not  only  as  an  iii- 
struiTient  of  destruction.  We  all  know  many  ways  in  vrhich  the  bomb  could 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  —  to  the  Japanese,  to  the  American  public, 
to  international  agencies.  The  bomb  was  simply  dropped.  That  rriay  have  been 
the  least  imaginative  use  vdiich  could  have  been  made  of  it.  Social  scientists 
were  not  consulted,  before  the  bomb  was  xised,  to  suggest  alternative  ways  , 
of  handling  a  weapon  of  such  forcefulness.  Nor  "were  the  effects,  after  the 
bamb  was  dropped,  disclosed  vdth  an  eye  to  the  full  range  of  psychological 
potentialities.  Much  of  the  guilt  which  Americans  felt  about  the  attack 
on  Hiroshima,  and  which  many  still  feel,  coiild  have  been  minimized,  perhaps 
avoided,  if  the  A-b<xnb  had  been  handled  differently,  I  think  we  are  in  a 
filtuittion  today,  vis-a-vis  a  satellite,  comparable  to  the  sitiiation  which 
existed  before  the  A-bomb  xvras  used.  Let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  finding 
ourselves  around  a  conference  table  several  years  frem  now,  lamenting  the 
failure  to  use  a  satellite  with  utmost  imagination  and  effectiveness  —  as 
we  do  about  the  A-bomh. 


Leltesi  The  satellite  has  important  implications  in  connection  vdth  a 
possible  disintegration  of  the  PolitbuitJ.  This  may  very  well  require  that 
no  further  information  be  given  from  now  on,  A  second  objective  in  using 
the  satellite  might  be  the  "re-education”  of  the  Politburo  by  Impressing 
upon  them  that  this  is  a  new  vrorld  in  which  we  are  living, 

Speier;  Do  we  not  need  visibility  to  keep  track  of  the  satellite?  And  if 
so,  is  not  our  "political  choice"  between  black  and  v.hite  satellites 
definitely  restricted  by  our  own  needs  of  observation? 

Lippi  A  black  satellite  may  not  be  sent  up  for  experimental  purposes  where 
it  is  necessary  to  record  its  movements,  but  it  may  very  well  be  sent  up 
to  accomplish  certain  things. 

Rosten;  Even  if  it  is  decided  to  send  the  first  satellite  on  an  equatorial 
orbit,  there  will  be  psychological  warfare  problems  connected  with  it, 

Speier;  The  discussion  has  sbovm  that  qiiestion  3»  "Continuous  ReconnaissanGe," 
has  very  important  psychological  implications.  In  this  connection,  some  of 
the  other  questions  liave  been  touched  upon.  But  questions  1  and  5,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  not  been  mentioned.  As  to  question  5»  "Hovf  should  we  cimotuice 
itj"  the  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  situation.  For  instance,  it  depends 
on  whether  the  others  can  detect  the  satellite.  As  to  whether  potentialities 
shoul.d  be  "exaggerated"  or  "deflated,"  no  general  answer  is  possible, 

Bx-odie ;  If  anyone  exaggerated  the  potentialities,  scaiie  United  States  scien¬ 
tist  would  deflate  the  exaggeration. 

Stephan;  On  the  whole,  amouncements  should  stick  to  the  truth.  A  few 
aspects  vdiich  you  can  control  may  be  exaggerated  or  deflated. 

Gold  sen;  Nobody  cou].d  prove  us  wrong,  for  instance.  If  \>/e  say  at  first 
that  we^ve  had  it  up  for  one  month, 

Speier;  Also,  arsnounceinents  may  be  delayed.  Or  we  may  mal<e  a  truthful 
aniiouncsnent  and  add  that  the  satellite  is  being  used  in  retaliation  for 
Soviet  non-cooperation  in  connection  v/ith  atomic  energy  control, 

William,s;  One  iBiportant  social  science  aspect  has  not  been  mentioned. 

Social  science,  after  all,  includes  law,  and  the  United  States  public  is 
legally  minded.  If  Kolotov  should  complain  to  the  United  Nations  about 

imlicensed,  atoui  control  activities? 

Brodie;  Ko  such  complaint  cox,ild  be  made  if  the  satellite  were  used  above 
the  Equator. 

Las  swell;  Hie  Siiipact  of  the  satellite  upon  our  legal  concepts  is  control¬ 
lable,  The  meaning  of  lega3.  concepts  is  how  ve  handle  woMs  llice  »lav;,  ♦ 
ibis  handling  of  the  terms  may  be  made  to  suit  any  situation. 
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Collbohm;  The  satellite  may  ccane  outside  the  realm  of  international  law, 
since  it  is  the  earth  that  rotates  under  it. 

LasswH ;  Our  position  may  be  put  very  convincingly  in  terms  of  accepted 
legal  concepts.  We  can  use  the  satellite  as  part  of  a  campaign  for  the 
development  of  international  law.  The  emj^iasis  should  be  put  on  the  ’Vorld 
community*’  aspects  of  the  satellite;  it  is  an  analysis  of  this  type  we  need. 
(To  Mr,  Collbohm):  You  may  be  interested  in  a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Rosten. 
Could  you  recapitulate? 

Rosten:  (Summarizes  remarks  made  earlier.) 

Collbohm:  I  wondered  long  ago  v;hat  would  happen  to  the  Soviet  rulers  if 
it  were  known  that  we  have  pierced  the  “Iron  Curtain,” 

Speier;  On  question  6  (timing):  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  hovvf  long  it 
takes  to  build  one?  Is  it  possible  to  delay  the  launching,  after  the 
satellite  is  completed,  xmtil  the  appropriate  moment  —  assuming  the  launch¬ 
ing  should  be  timed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  political  advantage.  Would 
the  engineering  feat  Itself  be  so  overwhelming  that  we  could  not  wait  ivdth 
the  launching? 

Llpp;  That  would  be  so  with  regard  to  a  purely  experimental  satellite,  but 
not  necessarily  if  certain  specific  uses  are  envisaged. 

Leltes :  Could  an  equatorial  satellite  be  kept  secret? 

Lipp:  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  it  secret  indefinitely, 

Speier;  If  we  have  one  above  the  Equator,  could  we  threaten  to  send  up 
later  another  one  on  an  oblique  orbit? 

Leltes;  This  woxfLd  minimize  its  other  effects, 

Lippi  I  should  now  like  to  raise  one  last  question,  a  satellite  may  be 
considered  as  humanity’s  first  step  toirairds  the  conquest  of  space.  There 
are  speculations  about  trips  around  the  moon  and  landings  on  other  planets, 
and  a  satellite  points  the  way  to  the  practical  realization  of  these 
fantasies.  Hence,  the  United  States  could  announce,  in  connection  with  the 
satellite,  that  it  is  a  product  of  mankind  rather  than  of  one  nation;  that 
it  is  of  universal  significance;  and  it  could  invite  all  other  nations  to 
cooperate  In  the  development  of  space  navigation, 

Ridenour;  This  would  Immediately  bring  up  the  question  of  the  control  of 
extra-terrestrial  territories. 

Las swell:  What  are  the  potentialities  inherent  in  this  for  the  development 
of  a  world  community?  Could  this  be  used  to  deflat'“  older  t-forld-community 
conceptions,  such  as  the  Marxist  concept  of  world  unity  by  world  revolution? 

Leites ;  There  is  no  other  approach  of  potentially  equal  moral  effect, 

Goldhamer:  Should  it  not  be  considered  v^hether  the  first  satellite  should 
be  made  black. 
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Llpp;  This  depends  on  the  possibility  of  camouflaging  preparations,  par¬ 
ticularly  vrith  regard  to  the  necessaiy  radio  and  radar  stations. 

Rldenourt  If  we  have  moral  purposes  in  uiirKi,  it  seems  we  should  act  without 
cynicism. 

Coale ;  I  should  like  to  ask  tv.-o  points:  First:  Why  was  Secretary  Forrestal* 
announcement  made  in  the  fom  in  which  he  made  it?  Second;  /J.!  annoimce- 
ments  shotild  be  viewed  in  a  broad  perspective}  it  is  important  to  maintain 
a  reputation  for  telling  the  truth, 

Lipp:  As  to  point  1:  I  donH  know, 

Brodie ;  The  cooperation  of  other  countries  is  essential}  some  may  feel 
apprehensive  about  the  satellite. 

Stephan;  What  are  the  possibilities  that  others  v;ill  produce  a  satellite 

—  especially  if  we  disclose  the  technical  data?  VJhat  use  can  they  make  of 
it?  What  would  be  its  value  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Leites;  To  Mr.  Ridenour* s  point;  I  do  not  see  any  damagiJig  moral  conflict 

—  preaching  one  thing  and  doing  another.  The  main  point  we  vrnnt  to  drive 
home  is  that  there  is  no  secrecy.  This  is  a  non-cjuaical,  moral  objective. 
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Speler;  In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  satellite  problems,  I  suggest 
that  we  devote  our  remaining  time  to  further  discussion  of  this  questioru 
After  this,  there  will  only  be  time  for  me  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks 
We  could  easily  devote  three  more  days  or  weeks  to  the  discussion  of  the 
vai’ious  points  on  the  agenda,  but  this  is  unfortunately  impossible,  Tne 
most  important  thing  seems  to  be  to  consider  the  domestic  aspects  of  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  satellite.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stephan  to 
comiriQnt  on  this  point,  and  I  think  Kr.  Janis  also  has  some  5t2x>ng  feelings 
on  this  subject, 

Stephan;  I  have  only  a  very  simple  questions  in  mind.  Since  the 
announcement  about  the  satellite  has  been  made  we  can  study  what  its  psy¬ 
chological  effect  has  been.  We  can  find  out  hov/  much  has  been  retained  of 
the  announcement;  how  many  people  have  been  reached  by  the  information,  — 
all  this  can  be  determined  by  querying  the  people.  If  we  make  no  such 
studies  noiv,  we  pass  up  this  opportunity  forever.  There  viill  be  a  stream 
of  other  infromation  material  from  unauthorized  sources;  there  will  be 
speculation  and  rumors,  and  possibly  also  controversies  amorig  the  various  ■ 
services.  All  this  will  introduce  new  effects,  and  we  cannot  isolate  the 
effect  made  by  the  first  annoiincement. 

Studies  on  attitude  measurement  have  shown  that  only  sketchy  information 
on  public  reactions  to  a.ny  issue  is  obtainable  in  any  case,  V/e  cannot 
foresee  v/hat  we  shall  get,  but  we  can  make  a  beginning,  V/e  can  also  make 
inferences  from  negative  findings  —  i,e,,  the  lack  of  reactions, 

Janis ;  I  heartily  endorse  this  suggestion,  V/hat  ws  need  is  research 
right  now.  Unless  we  seize  this  opportunity,  it  will  be  lost.  At  this 
point,  we  can  observe  the  initial  reactions  to  a  campaign  that  is  getting 
under  way.  Later  on,  the  satellite  will  be  old  hat, 

Davison;  There  is  a  possible  complicating  circumstance;  there  might  be 
other  similar  projects.  Could  an  investigation  on  the  impact  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  serve  as  an  indicator  concerning  probable  reactions  to  these  other 
projects?  We  have  to  know  whether  similar  projects  exist, 

Speier;  Do  you  mean  space-ships  and  the  like?  Or  do  you  advocate  studies 
concerning  reactions  to  bacteriological  v/eapons,  for  example? 

Davison;  Yes,  that  would  be  a  case  in  point.  I  am  also  thinking  of  new 
hardware  developments,  such  as  revolutionary  airplane  designs. 

Goldhamer ;  This  suggestion  is  important  because  it  would  add  something  to 
our  investigation  of  the  satellite  —  enable  us  to  distinguish  specific 
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attitudes  from  general  ones.  Tlie  satellite  pi^jblema  are  in  part  a  component 
of  the  general  attitudes  towards  technological  advance. 


Goldsen;  We  should  consider  the  methodology  of  this  kind  of  research.  Have 
we  a  contintilng  series  of  siirveys  on  the  impact  of  new  techniques  in  mind? 

Stephan?  If  the  survey  is  framed  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of  vtncon- 
ventional  weapons,  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  a  reaction  on  the 
"scientific  age"  in  general,  rather  than  the  psj'ohological  effects  wa»d  like 
to  know.  The  interviexvlng  should  be  done  with  great  care  to  get  the  itiaterial 
we  are  interested  in;  a  variety  of  techniques  could  be  used. 

We  might  envisage  three  questions; 

1*  How  many  people  are  infonired  about  the  satellite?  • 

2,  What  are  the  distortions  the  information  has  undergone? 

3.  I'liat  is  the  source  of  information  —  firsthand  or  hearsay? 

If  we  get  information  about  the  degree  of  attention  given  the  information, 
this  might  have  k  bearing  upon  the  generation  of  anxiety.  Some  people  might 
show  i^rorry  over  it  as  a  sort  of  vague  threat.  All  this,  however,  woinld  be 
merely  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  our  research  on  the  subject, 

Goldeen;  Hov/  about  some  experimental  investigation  (along  the  lines  of  the 
Princeton  study  about  the  "Invasion  from  Mars"  breadcast).  Some 'experi~ 
mental  situation  might  be  set  up. 


Speier;  It  might  be  arranged  to  have  a  netv'ork  make  a  broadcast  about  the 
satellites,  the  reactions  to  vdiich  could  be  studied.  Some  studies  about 
analogous  subjects  (the  SSRG  study  on  the  reaction  to  the  Bikini  tests)  vrould 
suggest  that  specific  anxieties  would  be  rather  lew. 

Llpp;  Answering  Kr,  Davison’s  question  whether  there  are  any  further  pro¬ 
jects,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  at  vdiat  stage  these  projects  are.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  rockets  too  are  being  studied.  But  nobody  to  ra,y  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  trying  to  build  a  vehicle  of  greater  performance.  I  knov:  of  one 
project  which  has  similar  features;  the  free-floating  bathysphere  "ball.oon" 
by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  explore  the  ocean  depths.  This  project 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  along.  It  is  somevrhat  simi3.ar  to  the  satellite 
since  it  is  not  intended  as  a  destructive  weapon.  It  might  indirectly  lead 
to  some  weapon  development,  but  in  Itself  it  is  not  lethal. 


Davison;  The  answer  is  complete,  so  far  as  unconventional  weapons  are 
concerned.  But  there  miglit  be  projects  in  the  conventional  sphere,  such  as 
an  amphibious  battleship. 


Lipp;  That  would  not  be  a  parallel  case. 

Coale;  Tiriere  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  complication  in  studying  the  effect 
of  the  official  announcement  of  the  satellite.  We  cannot  separate  the 
effect  of  the  official  announcement  frm  other  so\irces  of  psetido-knowledge 
about  it.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  out  how  much  people  learned  from, 
the  official  announcement? 
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Brodies  It  woTj0.d  have  been  relatively  easy  to  inake  a  systematic  survey  of 
toerican  reaction  to  the  original  announcement  of  the  atom  bomb.  Such  a 
survey  would  have  been  desirable. 

Speier;  V/as  there  no  systematic  analysis  of  the  reaction  to  the  atom  bomb, 
as  expressed  in  mass  media? 

Brodle;  I  knov;  of  none. 

Coale:  There  was  published  a  survey  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
entitled  ’’The  First  Hundred  Days  of  the  Atomic  Age,"  But  it  vms  not  ver3,>- 
satisfactory. 

Las swell:  At  the  Yale  Institute  of  International  Studies,  there  is  now  a 
project  under  way.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  world-vdde  media,  but  onlj*" 
small  fragments  are  available.  There  is  no  systonatic  study  of  the  whole 
stream  of  cormnunlcation  about  the  atom  bomb  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Only  small  samples  have  been  analysed, 

danls:  Poll  results  on  the  atom  bomb  are  on  file, 

Brodle ;  In  a  study  by  G.  Almond,  there  aice  references  to  the  atom  bomb  in 
a  "World  Affairs  Questionnaire." 

Janls;  ¥e  cannot  go  into  technical  details  of  the  survey  at  this  point. 

But  we  could  try  to  fomxilate  the  principal  questions  that  woiild  have  to 
be  answered.  Two  questions  occur  to  me  in  this  connection: 

1,  \iJhat  exaggerated  ideas  appear,  and  what  spontaneous  deflation 
takes  place? 

2,  \<hat  are  the  general  attitudes  towards  advanced  technology? 

We  could  get  an  ansirfer  by  asking  people  about  their  reaction,  or  by  giving 
them  facts  and  seeing  how  they  react. 

Gold  sen;  Presumably  maro'-  people  v;ill  ask  vdien  they  can  take  the  first  trip 
in  a  satellite  vehicle, 

Brodle;  Or  they  could  be  asked.  Row  much  money  would  induce  you  to  talte 
an  experimental  trip? 

Speier:  Mr.  Rosten  has  suggested  that  any  publicity  about  the  satellite 
should  be  carefully  controlled  in  view  of  the  psychological  potentialities. 
But  such  a  survey  itself  would  constitute  publicity. 

Las swell;  We  could  go  on  discussing  the  way  in  vdilch  these  reactions  can 
be  stxidied.  But  there  is  another  question,  related  to  the  fxmetion  of 
policy  advice.  The  data  gathered  would  be  useful  as  operational  intelli¬ 
gence,  if  ha33idled  by  an  advisory  group.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  this  could 
be  done  best.  But  if  there  is  such  an  advisory  gixjup,  it  shoxiLd  maintain  a 
continuous  survey  of  reactions.  The  group  should  also  make  an  estimate  of 
hot-:  much  information  is  available  to  the  Russians,  This  should  be  studied 
jjn  relation  to  the  best  set-up  of  such  an  advisory  operations  intelligence 
group. 


In  addition,  one  might  study  the  trend  of  information  in  th  j  variou^3  media, 

We  could  study  new  methods  of  exploring  pi’oblems  of  this  kind. 

I 

A  method  vj-hich  would  have  a  more  long-range  significance  would  be  the  follow¬ 
ing:  One  could  devise  certain  experiments  which  would  be  worth  vrhile.  SEiall, 
isolated  groups  could  be  exposed  to  certain  experiences  to  see  their  reactions 
to  a  previexf  of  future  events,  using  films  and  other  means.  So  far,  experi¬ 
mental  methods  of  this  kind  are  poorly  developed,  but  they  could  be  of  great 
importfince. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  a  double-barreled  one:  First,  how  can  wo  best  lirfc 
up  our  operations  intelligence  with  policy  recommendations?  Then,  how  far 
can  we  develop  new  methods  of  Inquiry? 

Stephan;  This  problem  should  be  approached  in  the  same  spirit  as  an;r 
similar  research  problem.  I  like  very  much  the  notion  of  ’‘new  methods  of 
inquiry,*'  as  introduced  by  Kr.  Las  swell, 

Selznlck;  As  new'  unconventional  vreapons  arise,  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
isolate  their  ’’unconventional*'  effects.  The  individual  feels  threatened, 
when  anything  occurs  which  indicates  that  the  w'orld  is  changing.  The 
satellite  also  gives  such  an  iirpr’ession,  although  only  to  a  limitfsd  extent. 

An  experimental  device  might  be  a  broadcast  which  vrould  over-drarcatise  the 
effect  of  the  satellite.  This  might  give  us  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
critical  point  where  the  ’’unconventional"  passes  over  into  the  "threatening,” 

I  should  like  to  add  a  warning:  I  have  the  feeling  that  w'e  are  very  much 
struck  by  the  satellite  because,  as  a  ixjsult  of  our  training  and  education, 
we  have  a  veiy  strong  notion  of  what  nature  should  be  like.  But  i^ould  the 
man  in  the  street  have  the  same  feeling? 

Gold  sen:  If  there  is  a  strong  consensus,  as  I  assume,  on  the  impor'tant 
psychological  uses  of  the  satellite,  we  might  consider  the  question  of  what 
role  MKI)  could  play  in  studying  the  problos, 

Speier;  The  wdiole  study  could  certainly  not  be  undertaken  within  RAM).  It 
could  possibly  be  farmed  out  to  an  agency  specializing  in  the  opinion  field. 

In  this  connection,  three  questions  arise; 

1,  A  budgetary  problem;  polls  are  rather  expensive, 

2,  A  security  problem;  if  the  whole  field  is  classified,  it  would 
alter  the  research  situation. 

3,  Our  relation  to  the  Air  Force,  V/ould  it  be  proper  for  RAF®  to 
study  domestic  /merican  attitudes?" 

An  additional  question  is  the  foHowdlng:  Is  it  possible  to  measure  attitudes 
writhout  altering  them? 

Unless  llr,  CollboFia  v:ants  to  discuss  these  questions  nowr,  w/e  can  take  theai 
up  at  another  time.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Collbol'im:  Ths  militarj^  services  arc  interested  in  the  satellite,  but  there 


has  been  no  announcement  that  RAJJD  is  interested  in  it.  Our  assignment  is 
to  analyze  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  national  security}  hence  we  must 
look  into  the  satellite  problem.  But  RAND  is  not  building  a  satellite,  and 
it  would  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  about  RAND’s  connection  with  the  satellite. 

Rosten?  It  is  significant  that  no  pollmaker  took  any  initiative  concerning 
the  satellite.  Nov.”  that  the  announcement  has  been  made,  w^e  can  no  longer 
shape  the  strategy  of  the  announcement.  Any  survey  now  will  be  different 
from  vdiat  it  could  have  been  if  the  publicity  aspects  had  been  controlled. 

Goldbamer?  This  may  not  be  so  Important,  since  attitiaies  are  likely  to 
change  anyway. 

Rosten!  I  was  thinking  about  RAND’s  possible  role  in  this  — 

Collbohm!  RAND  need  not  conduct  a  survey. 

Qoalet  Could  one  test  reactions  to  the  article  on  satellite  in  Life? 

Janis;  There  are  other  articles  in  a  similar  vain  —  about  a  radio- 
contit)lled  rocket  that  could  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  vrorld. 

Gold sent  Also  other  publications.  One  could  try  to  separate  the  various 
strata  of  the  public  as  to  who  heard  what. 

Janis t  One  possible  technique  vrould  be  this:  after  learning  what  the  in¬ 
terviewee  has  heard,  we  can  give  him  an  additional  account  with  other  de¬ 
tails  . 

Golds en:  There  are  many  publications  specializing  in  fantastic  stories 
about  trips  to  the  moon  and  the  like.  Have  they  ever  been  interested  in 
doing  audience  research  among  their  readers?  They  might  consider  it  im¬ 
portant  to  find  out  how  out  of  date  their  stories  seem  to  their  readers. 

The  readers  could  be  polled  on  this,  and  such  a  poll  could  be  handled  under 
commercial  auspices, 

Stephan:  I  am  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  commercial  polls  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  usual  type  of  interviewer.  It  is  probably  not  nGcessaiy  to 
interview  too  many  people.  V«e  coxild  perhaps  fird  out  by  not  too  manj”  in- 
tervien.\rs  v/hether  people  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  the  satellite, 
or  whether  they  feel  disturbed, 

Speier:  But  these  results  cannot  be  extrapolated  to  apply  to  the  Soviet 
Union, 

Brodiet  It  would  make  a  difference  whether  the  information  people  have  has 
political  and  military  overtones.  It  is  sigidficant  that  the  article  in 
Life  did  not  dwell  on  this  but  went  on  to  thing  like  trips  to  the  moon} 
this  reduces  the  significance  of  the  article  for  o\ir  pui’poses. 

Kecskemeti:  We  should  also  consider  that  such  things  always  start  a  lot  of 
speculation  and.  discussion  back  and  forth,  giving  awaj'  important  points 
which  should  better  be  kept  quiet.  Especially  in  wartime,  the  problem  is 
not  to  allow  too  much  publicity  on  sensational  subjects. 


FWOFraPBSE  ONLY 


Las swell ;  After  all,  it  seems  rather  doubtfal  vfhether  we  should  try  to 
develop  nev/  methods  of  exploring  people’s  reactions.  It  is  also  doubtful 
how  much  the  infomration  woixld  increase  the  range  of  manipulability  of 
Soviet  reactions.  It  seems  better  to  employ  extensively  the  conventional, 
methods  of  opinion  research. 

Speier;  V/hat  "conventional  methods"? 

t 

Lassv/ell;  Simple  polls  rather  than  refined  interviev:  methods. 

Leites;  Mr.  Stephan,  have  you  any  guess  as  to  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  have  any  feeling  that  they  know  what  the  v;ord  ’satellite’  means? 

Stephan;  ¥iy  estimate  is  that  55  to  90  percent  would  have  some  notions, 
possibly  of  the  Buck  Rogers  kind.  One  might  perhpas  ask  vdiat  people  think 
of  ca  possible  sate.llite  v/ith  a  warhead? 

Golds en;  There  has  been  some.  specu.lation  on  this  in  the  press;  also  on  the 
cost  of  the  satellite-estimated  at  about  $100  million,  about  the  same  as  a 
battleship.  Vie  could  ask  people  ichich  they  prefer. 

Goldhar.er ;  We  are  not  oriy  interested  in  people’s  response  to  the  satellite 
itself,  but  also  in  the  difference  it  makes  to  people’s  expectations  of  war 
—  or  their  expectations  of  victoiy  in  case  of  war;  its  bearing  on  the  level 
of  confidence  in  the  decision-makers,  Wo\ild  it  increase  their  confidence, 
or  wo’old  they  think  the  decisionnuakers  are  crazy? 

Davison;  A  general  remark:  it  is  recognized  that  every  hardware  vreapon 
has  psychological  aspects,  but  we  have  not  discussed  the  administrative- 
psychological  aspects  of  hajrdware  weapons.  One  could  study  a  possible 
agency  which  v;ould  be  charged  with  the  problem  of  avoiding  psychological 
blunders,  or  riial-.ing  psychological  capital  o\it  of  the  \mconventional  weapons. 

Las  swell;  What  h.appcned  to  Mr,  Rosten’s  suggestion  that  it  would  be  useful 
for  the  announcements  of  United  States’  top  policy  makers  to  be  governed  by 
ovei’-all  PW  considerations?  If  this  is  in  RAID’s  province,  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  suggestion  we  should  make  now.  Is  it  feasible  as  an  outcome  of  this 
discussion  to  t.alce  the  initiative  on  an  advisory  procedure? 

Rosten;  I  shoul.d  like  to  stress  that  I  hope  the  outcome  of  this  conference 
will  be  that  there  viill  be  somt  pressure  upon  RAID  to  recommend  to  the  Air 
For-ce  to  urge  the  setting  up  of  macnine-ry  for  handling  the  psychological 
implications  of  weapons,  I  concur  in  vrhat  Mr,  Le,s swell  said, 

Collbohm;  This  is  a  good  suggestion.  But  the  over-all  control  of  psycho¬ 
logical  v.rarfare  is  a  very  extensive  problem  v/hich  RAM)  cannot  tackle  in  its 
entirety.  There  have  been  many  strong  recesnmendations  about  setting  up  an 
agency  to  advise  on  the  psychological  warfare  results  of  various  actions 
and  statements.  Such  recommendations  can  be  passed  on  to  the  Air  fo.rGe,  but 
they  are  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  over-all  problem. 

Las  swell;  Mr,  Collbolmn’s  reraark  is  iaiportant;  if  we  discxiss  the  best 
way  of  producing  a  psychological  impact  upon  policy,  the  satellite  is  not 
too  big  a  factor.  But  it  is  a  very  imusual  weapon.  If  part  of  what  we 


said  v;as  correct,  it  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  it  wuld  be  good  if 
psychological  blunders  could  be  avoijied. 


Ridenour;  I  second,  /n  official  recanmendation  might  go  to  the  Air  Forcej 
there  are  many  scientists  connected  v;ith  RAI®  who  could  take  this  up  with 
Compton  who  could  discuss  it  on  the  top  level,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
be  considered.  Some  people  talk  as  if  there  were  engineers  at  San  Diego 
riveting  away  on  the  satellite.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  nobody  has  bought 
it,  and  this  reccanmeMation  wo\iLd  be  good  if  it  only  led  to  paying  special 
attention  to  the  important  psychological  effect  of  the  satellite. 

Gollbohm;  I  agree;  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Hall;  I  would  like  to  enter  a  mild  note  of  protest.  The  way  in  which  these 
things  are  revealed  cannot  alvrays  be  controlled.  Security  is  often  violated. 
This  whole  field  is  dangerous  ground.  If  you  tell  scientists  they  are  not 
allowed  to  talk  about  certain  things,  things  that  are  psychologically  im¬ 
portant,  they  would  stop  thinking  about  them, 

Ridenour;  We  said  that  the  device  itself  cannot  be  concealed.  We  cannot 
control  every  aspect  of  the  national  scene  to  see  this  through.  But  a 
small  gro'up  could,  operate  in  the  real  world  of  disclosure  and  speculation, 
and  advise  on  what  should  be  done.  They  could  not  keep  people  from  talking; 
they  always  talk.  But  this  program  -would  be  a  positive  rather  than  negative 
one. 


Rosten;  There  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to  restrain  scientists  in  I'diat 
they  think  or  investigate.  The  point  is  that  it  is  always  important  to 
consider  the  vray  in  which  important  things  are  discussed  or  disclosed, 

Speler;  Would  you  like  to  make  a  concluding  remark,  Mr,  Stephan? 

Stephan;  Uovr  can  we  know  about  the  psychological  effects  of  a  vreapon?  It 
■woiild  be  brave  Indeed  to  assume  that  -we  know.  We  are  at  the  early  stages 
of  knov/ing  how  to  determine  psychological  effects. 


I  feel  we  have  made  genuine  progress;  vie  have  come  out  -i-dth  a  specific 
result  w'hich  could  be  the  beginning  of  others. 
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UlJGOMVEI'fTIONAL  ECOrJDMIC  V^EAPONS 


Spejer;  Mr,  Hitch  now  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  unconventional  economic 
v/eapons.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  should  devote  more  time  to  the  satellite, 
for  tx'jo  reasons.  First,  the  subject  itself  is  very  important  and  ought  to 
be  considered  In  more  detail.  Second,  Mr,  Coale  in  this  morning’s  dis¬ 
cussion  raised  the  question  of  the  satellite’s  Impact  upon  our  own  people. 
Thus  far,  we  have  restricted  our  attention  to  effects  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  this  second  question  also  is  important.  We  might  resume  this  discussion 
now  and  hear  Mr,  Hitch  at  3  P»M.  Or  do  you  prefer  to  talk  on  the  \mconven- 
tional  econcanic  weapons  now?  In  that  case,  the  satellite  discussion  will 
be  resumed  later. 

Hitch;  I  would  prefer  to  start  now, 

Speier;  Then  the  satellite  discussion  will  be  resumed  at  3  P*M,  Mr,  Hitch 
has  the  floor. 

Hitch;  "Econociic  weapons”  and  "economic  warfare"  are  vague  terms}  they  are 
used  in  manifold  senses.  The  adjective  "economic"  alvmiys  refers  in  this 
context  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  not  to  activities  v;hich  are  "econom¬ 
ical"  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  waste,  Ifovrever,  if  we  speak  of  an  "economic 
weapon"  or  "economic  warfare,"  we  may  mean  two  very  different  things;  on 
the  one  hand,  we  may  mean  that  our  weapons  and  activities  are  directed 
against  the  enemy’s  economy}  on  the  other,  we  may  mean  that  the  weapons  and 
Instrumentalities  themselves  are  of  an  economic  nature.  In  the  last  war, 
the  term  "economic  v;arfare"  \t3.s  used  in  the  former  sense}  3t  covered  all 
activities,  carried  on  by  whatever  means,  directed  against  the  enemy’s 
economic  capacity  rather  than  his  forces  in  being.  Thus,  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  had  to  do  with  such  activities  as;  strategic  bombing, 
pre-emptive  buying  of  strategic  ravr  materials  and  other  commodities,  and 
blockade.  Now  "pre-emptive  bxxying,"  for  instance,  would  be  a  part  of 
"economic  warfare"  in  both  senses  of  the  word  I  have  distinguished}  it  is 
both  directed  against  the  enemy’s  cconocy  and  carried  out  by  purely  economic 
means.  The  other  activities  were  also  directed  against  the  economy  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  means  were  of  a  non-economio  nature. 

If  we  consider  a  possible  future  war  sit\;iation,  it  is  apparent  that  pre¬ 
emptive  blaring  combined  with  blockade  woifLd  not  be  highly  effective  against 
the  Soviet  Union  which  is  far  less  vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  action  than 
Gennany  was. 

All  three  strategies;  strategic  bcsnblng,  pre-emptive  buying,  and  blockade, 
comprise  what  may  be  called  "conventional  economic  warfare,"  But  I  v^ant  to 
talk  about  "unconventional  economic  weapons," 


UHFHUUttfe^L 


What  are  the  unconventional  economic  weapons  which  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  might  resort  to  in  a  future  war?  ¥e  could  include  atomic 
baabing,  radiological  warfare,  and  bacteriological  warfare,  insofar  as  they 
are  directed  against  the  enemy* s  econmic  potential,  but  I  want  to  restrict 
By  disousaion  to  predominantly  economic  or  psychological  Instrumentalities, 
rather  than  "hardware.” 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  make  a  general  remark:  a  nation’s  economy 
in  general  is  very  tough,  it  is  difficult  to  dislocate  it  by  outside  inter¬ 
ference.  An  econcray  may  be  disrupted  by  the  total  impact  of  a  major  war, 
and  also  by  internal  factors  such  as  depression  and  inflation.  In  all  these 
oases,  we  have  to  do  with  extremely  powerful  forces.  This  is  easily  seen 
frcaa  the  fact  that  even  modem  governments  with  all  the  means  of  action  at 
their  disposal  find  it  extromely  difficult  to  neutralize  inflationary  or 
depression  trends  once  they  set  in.  How  great  the  effect  of  vmr  upon  the 
economy  is  can  be  seen  frcan  the  fact  that  all  "economic  warfare"  activities 
I  enumerated  were  unable  to  prevent  Geiman  war  production  from  rising  until 
1944*  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  influence  a  country’s  economy  by  outside 
interferencej  the  instrumentalities  I  shall  enumerate  are  limited  in  their 
impact.  Some,  hov/ever,  are  more  effective  than  others. 

I  shall  distingvdsh  six  "unconventional"  economic  strategies; 

1.  Fomenting  Strikes  and  Sabotage t  One  strategy  —  vhich  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  effective  than  the  other  purely  economic  strategies 
—  could  be  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  United 
States"  and  other  countries:  fomenting  strikes  and  acts  of 
sabotage  by  labor.  The  strikes  might  be  of  the  officially  de¬ 
clared  or  "wildcat"  variety.  The  Western  European  coimtries 

are  especially  vulnerable  to  this  economic  weapon;  the  United 
States  might  be  susceptible  to  a  limited  extent. 

2.  Operations  on  Financial,  and  Perhaps  Commodity  Markets:  This 
has  been  sxiggested  but  is  not  worth  discussing  at  any  great 
length.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Russians  might  bxiy  certain 
strategic  conmodities  and  withhold  them  to  harm  the  economies 
of  their  opponents.  However,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  every  economy  to  see  that  the  effects  would  be  closely 
circumscribed.  There  aiight  be  srane  special  circumstances  in 
which  these  strategies  could  have  some  effect.  It  is  just  con¬ 
ceivable  that  last  year,  when  the  Marshall  Plan  was  put  into 
operation,  the  very  poor  grain  harvest  in  Europe  and  the  result¬ 
ing  world  wheat  shortage  might  have  enabled  the  Russians  to 
engage  in  certain  manipulations  which  v^ould  have  aggravated  in¬ 
flationary  stresses  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

Apart  from  such  sitxiations,  however,  the  effect  of  such  activi¬ 
ties  wotild  be  negligible. 

3.  Export  Control:  This  may  possibly  be  classified  as  a  conventional 
econacic  v;eapon.  All  goverrments  are  practising  this  method,  arrf 
the  Soviets  have  Just  now  Imposed  export  restrictions  on  manganese 
to  cut  our  supply.  No  major  psychological  problems  are  Involved 
in  this.  Economically,  the  method  has  potentialities  of  inflict¬ 
ing  harm,  and  the  Soviet  manganese  restrictions  probably  have  a 


more  harmful  effect  upon  us  than  we. could  produce  upon  the  Soviets 
by  similar  means. 

4.  Fiscal  Manipulations;  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  able  to  induce  fiscal  policies  In  the  United  States  or 
western  Europe  either  to  foster  inflation  or  to  cause  or  aggravate 
a  depression.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that  the  reason  why  the 
Russians  took  such  a  belligerent  stand  was  because  they  knew  that 
thereby  they  could  induce  the  other  countries  to  divert  a  large 
part  of  their  resources  to  military  preparedness,  thus  intensi¬ 
fying  inflationary  stresses.  Now  that  the  potential  danger  is 
that  of  depression,  it  could  be  reasoned,  the  Russians  have  be¬ 
come  sweet  and  reasonable,  —  hoping  that  if  the  Western  powers 
suddenly  reduce  milltaiy  expenditures,  an  acute  depression  will 
ensue.  For  my  part,  I  rather  doubt  that  such  considerations 
play  a  major  part  in  detenning  Soviet  policies.  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  Russians  operate  on  such  Keynesian  principles,  or 

how  good  they  are  on  forecasting.  Such  calculations  may  always 
turn  out  to  be  wrong, 

5.  Propaganda  in  General;  The  enemy  is  confronted  with  an  aroused 
public  opinion,  so  that  he  dare  not  take  the  measures  which  would 
be  econmlcally  desirable  but  is  forced  to  pursue  a  self-defeating 
course.  This  is  certainly  of  some  practical  Importance.  For 
example,  as  a  result  of  Communist  propaganda  in  Italy,  employers 
are  not  allowed  to  discharge  workers  even  when  they  cannot 
employ  them  profitably;  or  Ccamnunist  propaganda  in  France  re¬ 
inforces  resistance  against  rehabilitation  of  the  Riihr  which  is 
needed  to  strengthen  the  econcany  of  Western  Europe.  Or  again; 
Communists  and  other  groups  in  certain  countries  are  campaigning 
against  economic  collaboration  which  would  benefit  those  countries, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States  is  a  "reactionary”  power,  or 
that  its  econcany  is  so  tinstable  that  it  is  vinwise  to  team  up  with 
it. 

6.  Manufacturing  of  Counterfeit  Money  or  Ration  Points.  This  would 
clearly  be  of  minor  importance. 

Of  all  these  instrumentalities,  (1)  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  important; 
it  would  have  the  most  widespread  psychological  effects.  It  would  be  im¬ 
portant  to  study  possible  counternneasures. 

The  tern  "economic  weapon”  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  in 
the  narrower  sense  defined  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  so  as  to  denote  means 
which  are  themselves  economic  in  natxire,  such  as  (2). 

One  more  strategy  may  be  considered,  although  it  would  seem  to  come  under 
political  rather  than  econcanic  warfare;  that  is,  appeals  to  enemy  populations 
based  upon  their  economic  self-interest.  This  includes  Soviet  propaganda 
appeals  to  the  working  class  of  capitalist  coTintries,  and  we  might  make 
such  appeals  to  certain  groups  in  Russia,  Eastern  Eu3?ope,  or  Asia;  agrarian 
interests  could  be  appealed  to  in  this  context. 

Davison;  In  our  PW  against  the  Nazis,  we  did  appeal  to  peasants  not  to  de¬ 
liver  their  stocks,  and  there  is  some  indication  that  such  appeals  were 
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effective.  Similarly,  ve  appealed  to  the  nationals  of  subject  countries 
to  refrain  frOTi  perfonrdng  labor  serviae  for  the  occupying  power.  It  is 
important  for  the  planners  of  W  to  know  in  which  sectors  of  the  economy 
indivii^ual  decision^  are  possible. 

Hitch;  Individual  decisions  based  upon  calculations  of  self-interest? 
Davison;  Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean. 

Coale;  How  woiild  the  situation  in  Y\;igqslavia  fit  into  this  discussion? 

Hitch;  That  would  be  too  general  a  problem  to  consider  in  these  terms. 

Rosten;  Could  we  not  add  a  seventh  point;  diplomatic  strategy? 

Speler;  Underpoint  (3)f  should  we  not  include  import  as  well  as  export 
licenses?  E.g.,  the  Soviet  Union  might  force  its  satellites  to  forego 
certain  imports.  Point  (3)  would  be  import  and  export  controls. 

Las swell ;  Another  additional  point  would  be  the  elimination  of  key  econooiio 
personnel  which  would  clearly  be  of  major  importance  in  a  centralized 
planned  economy. 

Hitch;  Yes,  in  this  connection  we  may  add  two  more  points; 

7.  The  elimination  of  key  planning  personnel. 

8.  The  elimination  of  key  planning  records. 

Brodie ;  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  that  in  your  presentation,  the  EGA  as  an 
economic  weapon  was  dismissed  too  lightly.  I  hope  you  do  not  want  to  imply 
that  we  have  to  narrow  down  the  scope  of  discussion  in  such  a  way  that  EGA 
would  be  viewed  chiefly  as  a  diplcanatic  rather  than  economic  weapon. 

Hitch;  No,  EGA  is  not  to  be  disregarded;  in  fact,  it  may  be  more  important 
than  the  specific  points  (l)  to  (8). 

Golds en;  Especially  if  we  consider  it  from  the  psychological  point  of  view 
as  embodying  a  threat  —  not  of  deprivations,  but  "threatening"  to  aid 
satellite  countries. 

Speier;  How  effective  such  a  "threat"  can  be  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  initial  reaction  to  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Lasswell ;  Could  you  make  some  comment  on  points  (7)  and  (8)?  What  would  be 
the  result  of  picking  out  specialized  personnel?  What  would  be  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  impact? 

Hitch;  There  are  indications  that  the  destruction  of  the  central  records 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  of  altogether  major  importance.  I  wonder 
w'hether  this  could  be  achieved  by  an  A-'bomb  attack  upon  Moscow. 

Brodie;  I  recall  that  in  the  last  war,  a  major  disturbance  was  caused  in 
Germany  when  the  records  of  the  Admiralty  were  destroyed.  The  men  were  not 
paid  for  a  certain  period  because  the  payroll  records  were  destroyed. 


Coale!  What  is  the  Importance  of  the  destruction  of  factories  and  personnel? 

Hitch;  Strategic  bombing,  especially  with  A-bombs,  would  clearly  have  the 
greatest  impact  upon  the  enemy* s  economic  potential. 

LipPi  Do  you  include  under  (l)  all  labor  activities  other  than  strikes, 
such  as  make-work  clauses,  featherbedding,  etc.? 

Hitch;  I  was  thinking  of  strikes  and  outright  acts  of  sabotage,  such  as 
flooding  mines,  which  would  completely  stop  production.  On  t^e  other  hand, 

I  mentioned  all  propaganda  effects  under  (5). 

Brodie;  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  danger  under  modern  conditions  is 
not  the  strike  or  work  stoppage  as  such,  but  rather  the  conditions  of  the 
strike  settlement.  In  order  to  settle  the  conflict,  agreements  are  entered 
into  which  eventually  lead  to  inflationary  stresses. 

Selznick;  In  connection  with  point  (1),  especially  as  regards  Europe:  the 
main  thing  is  to  seal  off  the  political  effect  of  strikes.  ITiey  are  most 
frequently  launched  to  bring  about  political  rather  than  economic  disruption. 
Trade  union  leaders  in  Europe  are  aware  of  this  and  would  like  to  eliminate 
political  strikes,  but  the  unions  are  vulnerable  to  Communist  pressure. 

The  question  is  how  can  we  strengthen  the  trade  vmion  leaderships  in  their 
stand  against  political  strikes? 

Lasswell ;  Our  psychological  warfare,  on  the  other  hand,  can  exploit  the 
shortage  of  consumer  goods  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  generate  pressure  upon 
the  authorities  by  stirring  up  mass  demand  and  discontent, 

Brodie;  We  have  spoken  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  are  hardly  vulnerable  to  financial  manipulation.  But  certain  other 
countries  might  be  quite  vulnerable.  Thus,  all  European  countries  are 
faced  with  a  very  tight  balance  of  payments  problem,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  increase  Britain’s  difficulties  in  this  respect  by  interinipting  East- 
.  West  trade. 

Hitch;  Yes,  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  it  very  awk-^rd  for  Britain  if 
they  first  permitted  East-West  trade  on  a  certain  scale  and  suddenly  broke 
it  Off.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  they  would  hurt  themselves  too, 

Lasswell;  Our  possibilities  to  influence  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  clearly  long-range,  while  the  Soviet  Union’s  possibilities 
of  manipulation  are  rather  of  the  short-range  kind. 

Hitch;  If  you  mean  opportunities  for  Western  Europe,  I  agree, 

Lasswell;  A  long-range  effect  upon  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  demand  for  consumers  goods;  but  the  effect  would  be  on  a  relatively 
modest  scale. 

Hitch;  Yes,  there  would  be  a  long-range  inflationary  trend;  but  the  Soviets 
can  keep  it  within  bourris  by  controls  of  all  kinds,  including  the  control 
of  external  trade. 

Brodie ;  As  regards  the  Soviets’  strategical  position  vis-a-vis  Britain; 

The  British  foreign  trade  position  is  based  upon  bi-lateral  agreements,  but 


difficulties  can  always  arise  when  it  comes  to  agreeing  on  prices.  The 
Soviet  Union  might  offer  wheat  at  lovrer  prices  and  could  thereby  exploit 
these  differences, 

Rosten;  Khat  about  the  use  of  economic  data  itself  as  a  weapon?  The  dis¬ 
semination  of  Certain  data  might  induce  countering  moves  which  would  have  a 
disruptive  effect.  The  data  divulged  by  the  Soviet  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  analyze  their  overall  economic  situation. 

Hitch;  The  evaluation  of  the  data  creates  very  difficult  problems  in  de¬ 
ciding  upon  counter-moves  such  as  strategic  bombing,  pre-emptive  buying, 
and  the  rest, 

Goldhamer;  Would  it  be  possible  to  resort  to  irrational  buying  policies 
in  order  to  confuse  the  enemy?  For  instance,  what  w'ould  happen  if  they 
learned  that  we  import  large  quantities  of  Gulf  Stream  v?ater? 

Gold sen;  Or  ship  coals  to  Newcastle? 

Ridenour;  A  basic  fact  is  that  the  United  States  economy  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  feasible  for  us  to  do  things  the  others 
cannot  do.  We  have  a  higher  level  of  skills  and  know'-how'.  Possibly,  the 
disclosure  of  advances  in  the  atomic  energy  field  will  set  back  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  Russian  economy  by  five  years.  It  would  be  possible  to  set  up 
similarly  attractive  short-range  goals  and  thereby  delay  really  basic 
construction.  The  satellite  presents  a  challenge  which  is  similar  in  some 
respects. 

Hitch:  The  satellite  might  be  a  9^^  point  in  our  list. 

Golds en;  In  connection  with  this  problem  of  influencing  the  economic  choices 
of  the  others,  is  there  any  possibility  of  manipulating  consumer  demand  — 
e,g.,  by  counterfeit  currency  and  ration  books  ■ —  on  a  large  scale?  This 
might  have  a  short  range  effect  but  could  boomerang.  Another  possibility 
would  be  to  induce  a  change  in  food  habits  and  in  physiological  needs.  An 
example  is  a  drug  which  causes  revulsion  to  alcohol.  Such  preparations  can 
modify  the  demand  pattern. 

I^asswell;  Are  we  going  to  distribute  tapew-oms? 

Coale:  Point  (9)»  suggested  by  Kr,  Ridenour,  is  a  propaganda  point.  The 
question  is  what  we  have  to  communicate?  Clearly  it  is  not  meant  that  w'^e 
want  to  change  our  own  program  for  the  sake  of  such  effects. 

Leites;  There  is  an  additional  factor  involved  in  disclosure;  if  a  datum 
is  disclosed  which  the  others  cannot  interpret,  that  would  send  them  off 
on  the  wrong  track, 

Ridenour;  It  was  seriously  suggested  that  we  drop  tubes  on  Germany  to 
make  them  guess  what  they  v^ould  be  good  for, 

Goldhamer;  Hiere  are  some  delicate  ethical  questions  involved  in  some 
aspects  of  the  disclosure  problem.  For  instance,  it  is  traditionally 
agreed  that  all  medical  discoveries  have  to  be  conaiiunicated  xmreservedly. 

Now  maybe  a  cure  for  cancer  will  be  discovered  in  the  United  States.  What 


woTild  be  the  impact  upon  Russians  who  would  need  the  cure?  Traditional 
ethics  forbid  that  we  withhold  this  knowledge,  but  I  wonder  whether  this 
could  be  considered  as  an  econMnical  instrument  we  could  manipulate? 

Hitch t  On  the  possibility  of  raising  consumers*  demand  for  goods:  The 
Russian  consvnner  may  well  desire  more  goods,  but  the  decisions  of  the 
planning  authorities  do  not  primarily  depend  on  popular  desires.  They 
can  disregard  them.  Gould  we  alter  planning  decisions  by  intensifying 
mass  desires? 

Rosten:  The  only  condition  for  that  is  that  we  have  access  to  the  masses. 

Brodie;  We  did  influence  planning  decisions  simply  by  Increasing  our  arms 
production.  Their  military  production  is  a  function  of  ours.  If,  then, 
mass  consumption  desires  are  also  stimulated,  that  would  create  a  problem. 

Hitch;  Could  appeals  to  the  masses  influence  planning  decisions? 

Rost eh:  If  we  had  continuous  access  to  the  Russian  public,  mass  d^aands 
upon  their  leaders  could  be  changed.  For  a  long  time,  for  instance,  there 
was  discontent  in  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the  shortage  of  bottles  — 
ordinary  bottles.  In  the  pharmacies,  there  were  medicines,  but  people  had 
to  supply  the  containers  —  and  bottles  were  at  a  premltna.  Now  this  dis¬ 
content  was  never  too  significant  politically.  But  suppose  we  propagandized 
the  Itussians  about  new  drugs  and  chemicals  which  could,  say,  increase  the 
span  of  life,  or  help  control  certain  diseases,  or  reduce  infant  mortality. 
Suppose  We  tried  to  make  them  discontented  with  the  medical  facilities  which 
their  government  was  offering  children,  or  the  sick,  or  the  aged*  Pressures 
could  be  increased,  fr*om  "vulnerable”  spots  in  the  Russian  population,  to 
which  the  Russian  government  might  have  to  respond,  diverting  production 
resources  to  consmers*  goods. 

Speier;  The  Soviet  government  is  in  a  position  to  liquidate  people  if 
they  complain. 

Janisi  We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  needs  of  civilian  defense  create  a 
production  problem.  The  masses  may  clamor  for  radiation  detection  meters 
and  atom-proof  clothing.  If  we  Indicate  to  them  they  might  save  themiselves 
by  this,  we  could  create  another  "bottle”  problem. 

Speier:  V/e  may  communicate  such  things  to  the  rulers,  but  the  masses 
cannot  generate  enough  pressure.  Millions  of  people  in  Russia  have  no 
shoes,  but  this  does  not  change  production  schedtdes. 

Leites;  But  whatever  the  actual  outccstie  is,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to 
intensify  wishes. 

Golds en;  I  don*t  know  too  much  about  rumors  concerning  impending  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  in  Soviet  Russia;  but  the  Nazis  made  use  of  building  up  ex¬ 
pectations  and  satisfying  them.  The  Nazis  would  announce  that  several 
carloads  of  fresh  eggs  would  arrive  on  such  and  such  a  date,  and  then  there 
would  be  a  distribution.  Black  propaganda  coiild  generate  such  expectations 
—  e.g.,  about  the  arrival  of  shops  —  which  would  not  be  fulfilled.  That 
would  cause  q[uite  a  letdown;  the  authorities  wo^:ld  be  hard  put  to  explain 
it. 

■llflBtWIoi  FOR  CFFiOiL  USE 
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Leltest  The  point  brought  up  by  Kr,  Janis  is‘  iaiportant,  because  such  dis¬ 
closures  about  civilian  defense  needs  would  show  we  are  not  out  to  kill 
them  —  and  that  the  authorities  do  not  protect  the  population. 

Llpo;  Benevolence  shovm  by  governments  considered  as  antagonists  may  be  very 
disturbing;  the  State  Department  was  disturbed  when  Mrs,  Peron  donated 
clothes  for  a  Red  Cross  collection  for  Americans. 

Selznick;  Is  there  any  weapons  potential  in  agreements  and  cartels? 

Hitch;  This  potential  is  somehow  reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  party  to  such  cartels. 

Selznick ;  But  we  Biay  economically  integrate  VJestem  Europe.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  that? 

Hitch;  I  vj-anted  to  eliminate  this  question  in  order  to  have  a  more  limited 
discussion. 

Brodiet  Our  economic  practices  may  do  us  more  ham  than  the  enemy  could 
inflict. 

Speier;  As  to  the  sabotage  weapon,  it  is  less  available  to  us  than  to 
the  Soviets. 

Brodie ;  The  Soviet  Union  may  be  in  a  position  to  induce  strikes  here;  but 
the  psychological  effect  of  this  is  far  less  than  the  effect  would  be  over 
there  if  we  could  induce  strikes  in  Russia. 

Speier;  It  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  foment  strikes  there. 

Stephan;  We  might  ston  up  what  we  learned  in  the  following  terns;  in 
totalitarian  countries,  the  major  problem  is  central  management.  Anything 
we  could  do  wo\ild  have  economic  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
econcanic  losses  caused  by  interference  would  cause  resentment  and  may 
create  willingness  to  make  sacrifices.  These  adverse  reactions  might 
offset  the  advantages  gained. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Spelert 

1.  I  have  the  feeling  we  should  not  try  to  formulate  a  specific 
recommendation.  Instead,  we  shall  have  everything  transcribed; 
the  whole  discussion  has  been  put  on  records.  ¥e  shall  try  to 
abridge  the  final  report  as  much  as  possible;  a  draft  will  be 
ready  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  will  be  a  big  job;  I  may  be 
too  optimistic  about  the  time.  The  summary  of  the  conference 
will  then  be  circulated  among  you,  and  I  request  your  comments; 
any  changes  you  propose  will  be  considered. 

2.  We  shall  try  to  determine  which  research  recommendations  lend 
themselves  to  in-RAND  —  or  out-RAHD  projects.  On  this  also  I 
am  asking  for  your  advice.  I  shotild  like  to  feel  that  you  will 
continue  to  advise  us  after  this  conference  disbands. 

3.  ITien  perhaps  we  shall  try  to  organize  smaller  meetings  on 
specific  subjects  among  the  social  science  group;  we  shall  discuss 
technical  problsns  of  research.  These  teams  would  also  feel  the 
need  of  consulting,  so  to  speak,  with  their  opposite  numbers  in 
the  physical  sciences. 

4.  I  also  envisage  the  possibility  of  calling  a  similar  conference 
later,  where  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  meauitime  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated;  and  of  calling  in  experts  on  some  other  problems,  such 

as  bacteriological  or  chemical  warfare.  V/e  may  find  it  desir¬ 
able  to  expand  the  area  of  research. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  have  your  comments  during  the  remaining  titBS.  But 
first  let  me  make  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Mr.  Janis  has  prepared  three  reports  for  this  conference;  the  third  was 
distributed  this  morning.  I  should  like  to  stress  that  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  that  these  reports  be  discussed  at  this  conference;  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  as  backgroxmd  information.  Mr.  Janis  should  not  feel  that  the  con¬ 
tribution  he  has  made  is  not  being  appreciated.  Since  the  reports  are  not 
yet  in  final  form,  and  since  we  do  not  know  in  what  foimt  they  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Air  Force,  please  consider  them  at  this  point  as  confidential 
—  do  not  show  or  quote  them.  V/e  shall  keep  you  informed  on  when  they  will 
be  released. 

Do  you  agree  that  there  shall  be  no  formal  resolution,  but  that  we  proceed 
along  the  lines  I  indicated? 

Rosten:  The  v.ord  "resolution”  should  be  stricken  from  the  record  if 
necessary. 

gpeier:  The  final  report  will  embody  all  the  statements  that  have  been 
made. 


COMFIOENTIAl 


Kaplanr  During  the  last  tv?o  days,  the  moral  components  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  problerr  s  were  discussed  -only  in  terms  of  their  irapact  on  the 
population.  This  might  lead  to  the  wrong  impression  that  we  are  in¬ 
terested  pnly  in  the  factual  impact  or  the  manipulatory  aspects  of  moral 
problems,  or  that  yie  think  that  the  moral  implications  as  such  are  self- 
understood.  But  I  vdsh  to  enter  on  the  record  the  importance  of  moral 
considerations  in  the  decision-m.aking  process. 

Speier;  Several  speakers,  particularly  Mr,  Lasswell,  have  stressed  the 
moral  implications  of  our  problem,  and  they  were  clearly  understood, 

Rosten;  It  is  important  to  make  explicit  what  we  meant  when  we  used  the 
word  »elite.'>  0th8n\dse,  we  should  risk  being  misunderstood, 

Speier;  Vie  ma3''  define  the  »elite*  as  the  policy-makers. 

Cjoldsen;  I  shoijld  like  to  underline  the  editing  aspect  of  the  final  re¬ 
port,  It  wonld  be  useful  if  research  recommendations  made  in  the  course 
of  the  conference  were  developed  more  fully  than  was  possible  in  the  dis-. 
cussion.  If  you  have  any  addenda  of  this  nature,  they  maj’-  be  incorporated 
in  the  recond  and  eveiybody  should  feel  free  to  submit  such  addenda. 

Lassx/ell;  A  final  comment;  I  fully  approve  this  mode  of  procedure.  This 
affords  some  escape  from  the  frustration  due  to  the  necessity  of  referring 
to  research  projects  bj'  title  instead  of  developing  them  in  detail, 

Mr.  Kaplan^s  point  was  excellent.  Our  problem  may  be  formulated  in  the 
following  terms;  V/hat  policies  have  the  greatest  psj'chological  effect? 

Vfhat  conditions  could  United  States  pollcy-m.airers  support  without  losing 
strength  at  hojii.e?  We  liave  only  referred  to  this  area  of  research,  and  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  of  Vvorking  in  small  groxips  on  questions  of  this 
nature . 

Speier;  Any  furtiier  comiiients? 

Before  adjourning,  I  should* like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr,  Stephan 
for  his  saying  that  he  felt  we  made  genuine  progress.  I  hope  all  other 
participants  agree.  I  am  av/are  that  manjr  things  could  have  been  done 
better  if  1  had  adopted  another  mode  of  procedure,  but  I  felt  it  was 
better  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  speak.  1  hope  we  shall  reduce  the 
itripsr  feet  ions  of  our  work  as  time  goes  by.  I  vfant  to  thanlc  all  of  you 
for  your  contributions,  and  hope  j'-ou  will  continue  to  help  us  in  the 
future . 

Mr.  Collbohm,  do  you  wash  to  make  a  statement? 

Gollbohm ;  I  thank  you  for  coming  —  and  for  having  put  the  problems  into 
sharp  focus. 


